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155 Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie, portrait of Elizabeth, 
in MOTOCco, - - - 1589 


*.* This very curious Copy contains THE LEAP WHICH 

WAS CANCELLED, AND THE FOUR SUPPRESSED 

" LEAVES. I have not heard of any other copy which 

contained them, but that presented by Puttenham 

to Ben Jonson. The existence of these leaves ap- 

pears to have been unknown tv the Editor of the 
reprint. 


the plates, - - - 1821 
132*Norden's Description of Middlegex, in rTussia, - 1598 
133 Butcher's History of Stamford, red morocco, - 1646 

133* Milton's History of Britain, portrait by Faithorne, a bril- 

liant impression, - 1670 
134 Cavendish's DNS AE of Cardinal Wo OW portrait, red 

MOTOCCO, 1641 
134*Corbet's History of the Military aneritoat of Gloucester 

by Col. Massey, portrait, 164 
135 Dodson's Designe for draining the Great Bedford Level. 
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RABLE SIR VVILLIAM CECILL 

KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 

HIGH TREASVRER OF ENG LAND, R.F. 
Printer wiſheth health and proſperitie, with 


the commandement and vſe of his 
continuall ſeruice. 
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Y dreſſe,1 doubted how well it might become ne 
., Fo make you a preſent thereof, ſeeming by ma- 
Be ny expreſſe paſſages in the ſame at large , that 
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/ Yo / t wasby the eAuthour mtended to our Soue- 
—_——D A rasne Lady the Ducene,and for her recrea- 
tion and ſeruwe chiefly demiſed, in which caſe to make any other perſon 
her highnes partener mthe honoar of his guift ut could not ſtadwith my 
dutie , nor be without ſome preinaice to her Mavwſties intereFt and his 
merrite . Perceyuing beſides the title ro purport {0 ſlender a ſubiett, 
as nothing almoſt could be more diſcrepant from the grauitie of your 
Jeeres and H onorable funttion, yy contemplations are exery houre 
more ſeriouſly _—_— vpon the publicke adminiſtration and ſernices: 
1 thought it no conargne gratification , nor ſcarce any good ſatufattion 
for ſuch a perſon as you . Yet when 1 conſidered, that beſtowyng vpon 
your Lordſhp the firſt vewe of this mine impreſſion {a feat of mme 
owne ſanple facultie) it could not ſeypher her MaieSties honoar or 
prerogatine inthe guift nor yet the eAuthour of his thanks : and ſee- 
ing the thing it ſelfe to be a denice of ſome noneltie (which commonly 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICA TORIE, 
gineth exery good thing a ſpeciall grace ) and a noneltie ſo highly ten- 
ding to the moſt worthy prayſes of her Maie$ties moſt excellent name 
(dcerer to you 1 dare conceine them any worldly thing beſides) mee 
thought 1 conld not deniſe to hane preſented your Lordſhip any gift 
more agreeable to your appetite , or fitter for my vocation and abilitie 
to beſtow, your Lordſhip beyng learned aud a loner of learnmg my pre- 
ſent a Booke and my ſelfe a printer alwaies ready and deſirous to 
be at your Honourable commanndement . Aud this I 
. humbly take my leaue fromthe Black-friers,this 
xxvit. of May. 15 8 9. 


Your Honours moſt humble 
at commaundement, 
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Of Poets and Poejee. 


| CHAP.L 
What a Poet and Poeſe 15,and who may be worthily ſayd the maſt 
excelent Poet of our time. 


SF Poctis as much to ſay as amaker. And our 
5 Engliſh name well conformes with the 
/) Greeke word: for of -wsy tomake, they 
ES call a maker Poeta. Suchas. (by way of re- 
Jemblance and reuerently ) we may fay of 
God : who without any trauell to his d1- 
2 AFN72-2) Yue imagination, made all the world of 
— EZYEDS E7nought, norallo by any paterne or mould 
as the Platonicks with their Idees do phantaſtically ſuppoſe. Eus 
ſo the very Poet makes and contriues out of his owne braine.both 
the verſe and matter ofhis poeme,and not by any foreine copie or 
example,as doth the tranſlator, who therefore nay well be fayd a 
verſifier, but not a Poet. The premiſes confidered,it giuethto the 
name and profeſſionno ſal dignitic and preheminence,aboue all 
other pevey_26 , Scientificke or Mechanicall. And neuertheleſle 
without any repugnancieat all , a Poet may in ſome ſort be ſaid a 
follower or imitator,becauſehe can expreſle the true and luely of 
euery thing is ſet before him , and which he taketh in hand to de- 
ſcribe :and ſo in that reſpe is botha maker and a counterfaitor: 
and Poehiean art not only of making, but alſo of imitation. And 
this ſcience in his perfe&tion,can not grow, but by ſome:diuine in- 
ſtin, the Platonicks call it faror: = excellencie ofnatureand 
complexion : or by great ſubtiltic of the ſpirits & wit,or by much 
experience and obſcruation of the world, and courſe of kinde , or 
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peraduenture by all or moſt part of them. Otherwiſe how was it 
pollible that Homer being but a poore prinate man, and as ſome 
ſay,in his later age blind,ſhould ſo exattly ſet foorth and deſcribe, 
as if he had bene a moſt excellent Captaineor Generall, the order 
and array of battels,the condudt of whole armies,the fieges and af 
faults of cities and townes ? or as ſome great Princes maiordome 
and perfe& Surueyour in Court , the order, fumptuouſneſle and 
magnificence of royal bankets,feaſts,weddings,and enteruewes?or 
as a Polititian very prudent,and much inured with the priuat and 
publique affaires , ſo graucly examine the lawes and ordinances 
Ciuill, or ſoprofoundly diſcourſe in matters of eſtate, and formes 
ofall politiqueregiment?Finally how could he ſo naturally paint 
out the ſpeeches, countenance and maners of Princely perſons and 
priuare, to wit,the wrath of Achilles, the magnammitie of eAga- 
men, the prudence of Menelans, the prowelle of Hefor, the 
maieſtie of king Priamzs, the grauitie of Neſtor , the pollicies and 
eloquence of 7lyſſes , the calamities of the diſtreſſed Pxcenes, and 
valiance of all the Captaines and aduenturous knights in thoſe la- 
mentable warres of Troy ? It is therefore of Pocts thus to be con- 
ceiued, that if they beable todeuiſe and make all theſe things of 
them ſclues, without any ſubieRof veritie,that they be (by maner 
of ſpeech) as creating gods. If they do it by inſtinct diuine or na- 
turall, then ſurely much fauoured from aboue. If by their experi- 
ence,then no doubt very wiſe men. If by any preſident or paterne 
layd before them,then truly the molt excellent imitators & coun- 
terfaitors of all others. But you(Madame)my moſt Honored and 
Gracious : if I ſhould ſeeme to offer you this my deuile for adiſci- 
pline and not adelight , I might well be reputed, of all others the 
moſt arrogant and iniurious : your ſelfebeing alreadie,of any that 
I know in our time, the moſt excellent Poct. Forſooth by your 
Princely purſefauours and countenance , making in maner what 
ye lift, the poore man rich,the lewd well learned,the coward cou- 
razious , and vile both noble and valiant. Then for imitation no 
leſle, your perſon as a moſt cunning counterfaitor liuely repre- 
ſenting Yenws 1n countenance, in life Dana, Pallas for gouerne- 
ment , and 1#9nall honour and regall magruficence. 

CHAP. 


AND POESIE LIB. I. ; 
CHAP... 11. 
T hat there may be an «Art of our Engliſh Poefie , aſwell as there is of 
_ the Latine and Greeke. EY 
Hen as there was no art in the world till by experience found 
out: ſoif Poeſie be now an Art,& of al antiquitichath benea- 
mong the Greeks and Latines, & yet were none, vntill by ſtudious 
perſons faſhioned and reduced into a method of rules & precepts, 
then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And if tart of Poe- 
fie be buta skill appertaining to vtterance, why may not the ſame 
be with vs _ with them,ourlanguage being noleſſe copious 
pithie and ſignificatiue then theirs,our conceipts the ſame,and our 
witsnoleſle apt to dewiſe and imitate then theirs were ? If againe 
Art be but a certaine order of rules preſcribed by reaſon , and ga- 
thered by expertence,why ſhould not Poeſte bea vulgar Art with 
vs aſwell as with the Grecks and Latines,our language adnutting 
no fewer rules and nice diuerſities then theirs? but peraduenture 
moe by a peculiar, which our ſpeech hath in many things differing 
from theirs: and yet in the generall points of that Art, allowed to 
goin common with them : ſo as if one point perchance which is 
their feete whereupon their meaſures ſtand, and in deedeis all the 
beautie of their Poecſie,and which feete wehaue not,nor as yetne- 
uer went about to frame { the nature of our lauguage and wordes 
not permitting it ) we hauein ſtead thereof twentie other curious 
points in that skill more then they cuer had, by reaſon of our rime 
and tunable concords or ſimphonie, which they neuer obſcrued. 
Poefie therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie me- 


thodicall and commendable. 


| CHAP. Mk . 
How Poets were the firſt prieſts, the firſt prophets, the firſt Legiſlators 


and polititians m the world. 


T He profeilion and vſe ofPoeſie is moſt ancient from the be- 
g1nning,and not as manie erroniouſly ſuppoſe, after, but be- 
fore any ciuil ſociety was among men. For itis written,thatPoeſie 
was th'originall cauſe and occaſion of their firſt aſſemblies, when 
before the people remained in the woods and mountains, vagarant 
and diperſed like the wild beaſts , o_— and naked, or verie ill 
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& . OF POETS- 

clad.and of all good and neceſſarie prouiſion for harbonr or ſufte-. 

nance vtterly vafurniſhed : ſo as _ litle diffred for their maner 
t 


of life, from the very brute beaſts of the field. Whereupon it is fay- 
ned that 4mb:onand Orphers , two Ports of the firſt ages,one of 
them, to-wit 4-p2:0»,bulded vp cities,and reared walles with the 
ones that came in heapes to the ſound of Ins harpe, figuring 
thereby the mollifying of hard and ſtonie hearts by his ſweeteand 
eloquent perſwafion. And Orphers aiſembled the wilde bealts to 
come 1n heards toharken to his mulicke,and by tnat meanes made 
them tame, implying thereby,how by his diſcreete and wholſome 
leſſons vttered in harmonic and with melodious inſtruments, he 
brought the rude and ſauage people to a more ciuill and orderly 
life , nothing;as it ſeemeth , more preuailing or fit to redrefſe and 
edific the cruell and ſturdie courage of man then it. And as theſe 
twoPoets and Lins before them,and 4/2 alſo and Hefodrs in 
Greece and Archadia : fo by all likelihood had mo Poets done in 
other places,and in other ages before them,though there beno re- 
membranceleft of them, by reaſon of the Recordes by ſome acci- 
dent of time periſhed and faihng. Poets therfore are of great anti- 
quitie. Then foraſmuch as they were the farit chat entended to the 
obſcruation of nature and her works,and ſpecially of the Celeſtiall 
courſes, by reaſon ofthe continuall motion of the heauens , ſcar- 
ching after the firſt mouer, and from thence by degrees comming 
to know and conſider of the ſubſtances ſeparate & abſtra&,which 
we call the diuine intelligences or good Angels { Demones ) they 
were the farſt that inſtituted ſacrifices of placation , with inuoca- 
tions and worſhip to them , as to Gods: and inuented and ſtabli- 
ſhedall the reſt ofthe obſeruances and ceremonies of religion, and 
ſo were the firſt Prieſts and miniſters of the holy miſteries. And 
becauſe for the better execution of that high charge and funQion, 
it bchoued them to liue chaſt,and in all holines of life, and in con- 
cinuall ſtudie and contemplation: they came by inſtin& dune, 
and by deepe meditation, and muchabſtinence (the ſame aſſubti- 
ling and refining their ſpirits ) to be made apt to receaue viſions, 
both waking and ſleeping,which made them vtter propheſies,and 
foretell things tocome. So alſo were they the firſt Propheres or 
ſcears, Videntes,for lo the Scripture tearmeth them in Latine after 
the 


AND POESTE: L1B.1. F 
the Hebrue word,and all the oracles and anſwers of the gods were 
giuen in meeter or verſe, and publiſhed to the people by their di- 

ction. And for that they wereazed and graue men,and of much 
wifedomeand experiencein th affairesof the world;they were the 
firſt lawmakers to the people,and the firſt polititiens,deuiſing all 
expedient means for tlfeſtabliſhment of Common wealth, to 
hold and containe the people in order and duety by forceand ver- 
tue of good and wholeſome lawes , made for the preſeruation of 
the publique peaceand tranquillitie. The ſameperaduenturenot 
purpoſely intended, but greatly furthered by the aw of their gods, 
and ſuch ſcruple of conſcience;,as the terrors of their late inuented 
religion had led theminto. 


CHAP. 1111. 
How the Poets were the firſt Philoſophers , the firſt Aſtronomers and 
Hyiſtorographers and Oratours and Muſitiens of the world. 


Trerancealfoandi{anguageis giuen by nature to man for per- 
 V ſrafion of others, and aide of them ſelues, I meane the firſt a- 
bilite to ſpeake. For ſpeech it ſelfe is artificiall and made by man, 
andthe more pleaſing it 15,the more it preuaileth to ſuch purpoſe 
as it is intended for : but ſpeech by meeter is a kind of vtterance, 
morecleanly couched and more delicate to the eare then proſe is, 
becauſe it is more currant and ſlipper vpon the tongue,and withal 
tunable and melodious,as a kind of Muſicke,and therfore maybe 
tearmed a mulicall ſpcech or vtterance, which cannot but pleaſe 
the hearer very well: Another cauſe is,for that it is briefer & more 
compendious,and caſter to beare away and beretained in memo- 
rie,then that which is contained in multitude of words and full of 
tedious ambage and long periods. It is belidea maner of ytterance 
moreeloquent and rethoricall then the ordinarie proſe, which we 
vicinour daily talke: becauſe it is decked and ſet out withall ma- 
ner of freſh colours and figures , which maketh that it ſooner in- 
uegleth the iudgement of man , and caricth his opinion this way 
and that,whither ſocuer the heartby impreſlion of the eare ſhalbe 
moſt affe&ionatly bent and direed.Thevtterance in'proſe isnot 
of ſo great efficacie, becauſe not only it is dayly vſed, and by that 
occalton theeare is oucrglutted with y: , butis alſonot ſo voluble 
; Aj 
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and ſlipper vponthe tong , being wide and loſe, and nothing mt- 
merous,nor contriued into meaſures , and ſounded with ſo gallant 
and harmonical accents,norin fine alowed that figurative conuey- 
ance, nor ſo great licence in choiſe of words and phraſes as meeter 
15.So as the Pocts werealſofrom the beginming the beſt perſwaders 
and their eloquence the firſt Rethoricke of the world, Euen ſo it 
became that the high myſteries of the gods ſhould be reuealed & 
taught, by a maner of vtterance and language of extraordinaric 
phraſe,and briefe and compendious,and aboue al others ſweetand 
ciuill as the Metricall is. The fame alſo was meeteſt to regiſter the 
lives and noble geſts of Princes,and of the great Monarkes of the 
world, and all other the memorable accidents of time : ſoas the 
Poet was alſo the firſt hiſtoriographer. Then foraſmuch as they 
were the fir{t obſeruers of all naturall cauſes & effeRs in thethings 
generable and corruptible,and from thence mounted vp to ſearch 
. after the celeſtiall courſes and influences, & yet penetrated further 
to know the diuineeſſences and ſubſtances ſeparate, as is ſayd be- 
fore, they werethe firſt Aſtronomers and Philoſophiſts and Me- 
taphiſicks. Finally, becauſethey did altogether endeuor the ſelues 
to reduce thelifeofmanto acertaine method of good maners,and 
madethe firſt differences betweene vertue and vice,and then teme 
pered all theſe knowledges and skilles with the exerciſc of a dele- 
Qable Muſicke by melodious inſtruments , which withall ſerued 
them to delight their hearers, &to call the people together by ad- 
miration,toa mg and vertuous conuerſation,therefore were 
they the firſt Philoſophers Ethick,& thefirſt artificial Muſiciens 
of the world.Such was Znus,O0rphens, Amphio & A1uſeus the moſt 
ancient Poets and Philoſophers,of whom there is left any memo- 
rieby the prophanewriters.King Daxidalſo & Salomon his ſonne 
and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in meeters, and vſed 
to ſing them to the harpe,although to many of vs ignorant of the 
Hebrue language and phraſe,and not obſeruing it,the ſameſeeme 
but a proſe. It can not bee therefore that anieſcorne or indignitie 
ſhould iuſtly be offred to ſo noble, profitable,ancient and diuinea 
ſcience as Poekie is. | 
| CHAP, #. 
How the wilde and ſauage people vſed a naturall Poeſie inverſicle and 
And 
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AND POESIE. LIB. I. £ 
' A Ndthe Greeke and Latine Poche wasby verſe numerous and 
metricall,running vponpleaſantfeete, ſometimes ſwift,ſome- 
time ſlow(their words very aptly ſeruing that purpoſe) but with- 
out any rime or tunable concord in th'end of their verſes,as weand 
all other nations now vſe. But the Hebrues & Chaldees who were 
moreancient then the Greekes,did not only vſe a metricall Poeſte, 
but alſo with the ſame a maner of rime, as hath bene of late obſer- 
ued by learned men.Wherby it appeareth, that our yulgar running 
Poeſfie was common to all the nations of the world beftdes,vhom 
the Latines and Greekes in ſpeciall called barbarous. So as it was 
notwithſtanding the firſt and moſt ancient Poeſte , and the moſt 
yniuerſall , which two points do otherwiſe giue to all humane in- 
-uentions and affaires no ſmall credit. This is proucd by certificate 
of marchants & trauellers,who by late nauigations haue ſurueyed 
the whole world, and diſcouered largecountries and {trange peo- 


ples wild and ſauageaftirming that the American,the Peruſine & 


the very Canniball , do fingand alſo ſay, their higheſt and holieſt 


matters 1n certaineriming verſicles and not in proſe, which proues 


alſo that our maner of vulgar Poeſte is more ancient then the arti- 
ficiall of the Greeks and Latines, ours comming by inſtin& of na- 


ture, which was before Art or obſeruation, and vied with the ſa- 
-uage and ynciuill, who were before all ſcienceor ciuilitie, euen as 


the naked by prioritie of time is before the clothed, and the igno- 
rant before thelearned. Thenaturall Poefie therefore being aided 
and amended by Art,and not vtterly altered or obſcured,but ſome 
figneleft of it , (as the Greekes and Latines haueleft none) is no 
lefſe to be allowed and commended then theirs. 


CHAP. FT I. 
How the riming Poeſie came firſt to the Grecians and Latines, and had 
altered and almoſt ſpilt their maner of Poeſee. 


Ve it came to paſſe, when fortune fled farre fromthe Greekes 
and Latines,S thar their townes floriſhed no more in traficke, 
nor their Vniuerſities in learning as they had done continuing 


-thoſe Monarchies: the barbarous conquerers inuading them with 
-jnnumerable ſwarmes of ſtrange nations , the Poeſie metricall of 


-the Grecians and Latines came to be much corruptedand altered, 
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TOF*'POETS: 
inſo much as there were times that the very Greekes and Latines 
themſelues tooke pleaſure in Riming verſes, and vſed it as arare 
and gallant thing: Yeatheir Oratours proſes nor the Doors Ser- 
mons were .acceptable*to Princes nor yet to the common people 
vnleſſeit went in manner of tunablerime or metricall ſentences, 
as appeares by-many ofthe auncient writers , about that time and 
fince . And the great Princes, and Popes , and Sultans wouldone 
faluteand greet an other ſometime infrenaſhip and ſport , ſome- 
cime in carnelt and cnmitie by ryming verſes, & nothing ſeemed 
clerkly done, but mult be done 1n ryme:Whereof we finde divers 
examples from the timeof th'Emperours Gracian & Valentinian 
downwardes : For then aboutes began the declination of the Ro- 
main Empire,by the notable inundations of the Hznmes and V ana 
dalles in Europe, vnder the conduit of T ot:/a &e4ri/a and other 
their generalles. 'Fhus brought the ryming Poeſie in grace, and 
madeit preuailein Italic and Greece(their owne long time caſt a- 
ſide, _ almoſt negleRed)till aſter many yeares that the peace of 
Ttalieand of th'Empire Occidentall reumed new elerkes,who re- 
coucring and peruling the bookes and ſtudies of the ciuiler ages, 
Leftarad, all maner of arts,and that of the Greeke and Latine Poe- 
ſie withall into their former puritie and netnes. Which neuerthe- 
leſle did not ſo preuaile,but that the ryming Pockie of the Barba- 
rians remained {ti]] inhis reputation, that one in the ſchole,this 0+ 
ther in Courts of Princes more ordinary and allowable. 


_ERAE Fi. 
How in the time of Charlemaine and many yeares aftcr hivs 
tht Latine Poctes wrote in ryme. 


A* d this appeareth euidently by the workes of many learned 
men,who wrote about the time of Char/emames rarigne inthe 
Empire Occieutal;yhere the Chriſtian Religion,became through 
the exceſ{iue authoritie of Popes, and deepe deuotion of Princes 
{trongly fortified and iablithed by ereftion of orders X4onast:- 
cal.m which inany ſample clerks for deuotis ſake & ſanRitie were 
receiued more then for any learning,by-which occafion-& the ſo- 
litarineſſe of thar life, waxing ſtudious without diſcipline or in- 
{tryftion by any good methods, ſomeofthem grew to be hiſto. 
riographerg 
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AND POESIE, LIB.L, 's 
riographers,ſome Poects,and following cither the barbarous rude- 
nes of the time, or els their own idle inuentions,all that they wrote 
tothe fauor or prayſe of Princes, they did it in fuch maner of min- 
ftrelfie,and thought themſclues no {mall fooles , when they could 
make their yerſes goe all in ryme as didthe ſchoole of Sa/erne , 
dedicating their booke of medicinall rules ynto our king of En- 
gland, with this beginning. = | 

eAnglorumRege [trpſit tota ſchola Salerm 

Srvss mcolumem, ſivis te reddere ſanam 

(ras tolle granes, iraſts crede prophanum 

Nee retine ventrem nec ſtring as fortiter annum. 

And all the reſt that follow throughout the whole booke more 
curioully then cleanely , neuerthelefle very well to the purpoſe of 
their arte . In the ſame time king Edward the 11j. him ſelfe quarte- 
ring the Armes of England and France, did diſcouer his pretence 


 andclaymeto the Crowne of Fraunce,in theſeryming verſes. 


' Rexſumregnorum bina ratione auorum 
Anglorumregno ſum rex ego tnrepaterno 
Matris trere quidem Francorum nuncupor idem 
Hin eſt armorum variatio fatta meorum. 

Which verſes Ph:/ip de 7 alors then polleſſing the Crowne as 
next heire male by pretexte of the law Sa/que,and holding our 
Edwardthethirdaunſivered in theſe other of as good ſtuffe. 

Predo regnorum qui dicerss eſſe quorum 
Regno materno prinaberis atque paterno 
Proks tus nullamvbimatris non fait vilums 
Hinc eft armorum variatio ftulta tuorum. 
Tris found written of Pope L»c:s,for his great auarice and ty- 


ranny vicd ouer the Clergy thus inryming verſes. 


Lacins eft piſtis rex & tyr anne aquarum 
eA1 quo diſcordat Lyecins iſte parums 
Denorat hic hommes,hic piſcibus mſjduatur 
Efaru hic ſemper hic aliquando ſatur 
Amborum vitam fi lans equatanotares 
Plus ratums habet quiratione carer. | 
And as this was vſed inthe greateſt and gayeſt matters of Prin. 
ces and Popes by the idle inuenti _ Monaſlicall men then rat- 
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gniny al in their ſuperlatiue.So did every -ſcholer & ſecular clerke 
_ orverlifter , when he wrote any: ſhort poeme or matter of good 
leſſon put it in ryme , whereby it cameto paſle that all your old 
Prouerbes andcomumon ſiyinges, which they would hauc plauſt- 
ble to the reader and.caſie:to. rememberand bearc away, were of 
thatſorteas-theſe-.. 2 1: © | 
Inmundo mira facunt duo umm ira 
+ * .» MMolbficant dura perrertunt mma mnra. | 7 
And this verſe in'diſprayſe of the Courtierslife following the 
Court of Rome...| | - 
- Vatapalatma dura off animeg,raing. 
And theſe written by anoblc learned man. 
Ire redire ſequiregum ſublmia caſtra 
Eximmizs ſtatus of. ed non fic itur ad aitra. 

_ And this other. which to the great iniurie of all women was 
written(no doubt by ſome forlorne louer, or els ſome old malict- 
ous Monke)for one womans ſake blemithing the whole ſexe. 
Fallere flere nere mentwi nil g, tacere 
Hec qumque vere ſtatuit Deus tnmulicre. 


; . If I mighthaue bene his Judge, I would haue had him for his 


labour,ſcrued as Orphezes was by the women of Thrace. His eyes 
to bepicket out with pinnesfor his fo deadly belying of them,or 
worſe handled if worſecould bedeuiſed. But will yeſechow God 
raiſed a reuenger for the filly innocent women,for about the ſame 
ryming age camean honeſt ciwill Courtier ſomewhat bookiſh, 
and wrate theſe verſesagamſt the whole rableof Monkes. 
O onacht veſtri ſtomachs ſunt amphora Bacch: 
Vos eſtis Des eft teſtis turpiſſima peſtis. | 
' Anon after-came your ſecular Prieſtes as iolly rymers as the 
reſt, who being ſore agreeued with their Pope {a/x:, for that he 
had cnioyned them fromtheir wwes,& railedas faſt againſt him, 
' O bone( alexre totus mundius peroatt te | 
uondam Precbiteri, poterant Vxoribus vt 
Hoc deſtraxiſti,poſtquam tu Papa fruſts. 
.. Thus what in wnting of rymes and regiſtring of lyes was the 
Clergy of that fabulous age wholly occupied. _ .. | 
We fande ſome but very few oftheſe rynung verſcs ang the 
/ : tines 
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AND POES!E 1B. 1, x» 
Latines of theciuiller ages, and thoſe rather hapningby chaunce 
then ofany purpoſe inthe writer, as this:Dyftichamong 'the di- 
ſportes of Oni, SU 5 0" Fey: 
Duot calum ftellas tor habet tua Romapuellas 
Paſena quoty, hedos tot habet tua Roma( meds, F 

Thepoſteritic taking pleaſure in this manner of S7-phome had 
leaſure as 1t ſcernes to deuife many otherknackes in ther verſify- 
ine that the auncient and ciuill Poets hadnot vſcd before, where- 
of one was to-miake euery word of averſe to begin with the ſame 
letter, as did H#goba/dthe Monke who made alargepocmeto the 
honour of Caro/zs Calumw,cucryword beginning: with C. which 
was the firſt letter of the king name thus. - | | 

Carmina clariſone ( aluis cantate cament. 

Andthus was thought noſmall peece oſcunning,being in deed 
2 matter of ſome difficultie to finde out ſo many wordes begin- 
ning wath one letter as mii makeaiuſt volume , though in 
truth it were but a phantaſticall deuiſe and to no/purpole at all 
more then to inake'them harmonicall to the rude eares of thoſe 
barbarous ages. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was tomake a verſe of ſuch 
wordes as by their nature and manner ofconſtrucion and fitua- 
tion might be turned-backward word by word,and make another 

e verſe, but of quite contrary ſence as the gibing Monke that 
wrote of Pope Alexander theſe two verſes. 

Lars tuna non tua fraus,uirtus non COopiarermum, 

Scandere te faciunt hoc decus exminm. | 
Which if yewill turne backward they make two other good 
verſcs,but ofa contrary ſence, thus, 
Eximinm decus hoc factunt te ſcanderererum 
| ( 9p1a,nonvrtus, frans tu nontrna lays. 

And they called it Yer/eLyor, | 
' Thus youmay fee the humors and appetites of menhow di- 
uers and chaungeable they be in liking new falhions,though ma- 
ny tymes worſe then the old,and not onelyin the manner of their 
life and vſe of their garments, but alſo in their learninges andarts 
and ſpecially of their languages. Bs 
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- 1n what repatats CH. 9, 
| | ces andathermiſe generally, and hovv they benowy'...- 
| _ "become contemptible and for vuhat cauſes, , 
"Or the reſpettes aforefayd inall former ages and in the moſt 
. .ctull countreys and commons wealthes,good Pocts and Poc- 
ſic were highly clte 
ces.For proofe whereof we read how much Amwas king of 2a-. 


I 4 « * 


cedonia made of the T ragicall Poct Emripides . And the Athenians, 


of  Saphocles.. In what price the noble poemes of Homer were hol- 
denwaith Alexander the great,in ſo much as euery night they were 
layd vader his pillow, and by day were carried in the rich 1ewell 
cofer of Darms lately before vanquiſhed by him an bateaile. And 
not onely Homer the father and Prince of the Poets was ſo hono- 
red by him, but for his ſake all other meaner Poets,in ſo much as 


Cherills one no very great good Poct had for. euery verſe well. 
made a Phi/lips noble of gold, amounting in value toan angell En-, 


gliſh,and fo for euery hundreth verſcs(which a cleanely pencould 
ſpeedely diſpatch(he had a hundred angels. And fince Alexarn-. 
E the great how T heocratus the Greeke Poet was fauored by 


T holomee king of Egipt & Queene Beremce, his wife, Enmus likes; 


wiſe by Scepio Prince of the RomamesV irgillalfo. by tt'Emperour 
Azpuſtas. Andin later times how much were chan de Dehune & 
Guilanme de Loris made of by the French kinges., and Geffrep 
Chaxcer father of our Engliſh Poets by Richard the ſecond, who 
as it was ſuppoſed gauchim the maner ofnew Holme in Oxford- 
ſhire, And Gowver to Henry the fourth.and Harding to Edvuard 
the fourth . Alſo how Framncs the Frenche king made Sangelazs, 


SalmoniasMacrinus, and Clement Haror of his priuy Chamber . 
for their excellent ſkill in vulgare and Latine Pockie. And king - 


Henry the 8. her Mazeſties father for a few.Pſalmes of Damid tur- 


ned into Engliſh meetre by Stcrnhold, made him groome of his 


priuy chamber, & gauchimmany other good gifts. Andone Gray 


what good eſtimation did he grow vnto with theſameking Hen- 


ry,& afterward with the Duke of Sommerſet ProteRour, for ma- 
king certaine merry Ballades,whereof one chiefly was,7:he haute 
& wp, the hunte ss 1p. And Queene ary his daughter for one Epi- 


thalan 


ation. acfie and Poets were in old time with Pris. 3 


emed and:much fauoured of thegreatelt Prin-! 
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AND BOESTE./1.18. 7. Fe 
thalamic or nuptiall ſong madeby Yargas a Spaniſh Poet at her 
mariage with king Ph/4p ith Winchefter gave himthuring his life 
two hundred-Crownes penſion :: rior this repatation was: giuen 
them mauncient times altogether in'tefpeftthat Pocſic wasa de-. 
licate arce,and the Pores thamfelnes cunning Princepleaſers, bur 
for that alſo chey were thought for their yniuerſall knowledge to 
be very luffictent men forthe greateſt: charges oy their comtnon 
wealthes'," wereit-for counſellor for condudt ; whereby noman 
neede to doubtbntthat both ſkilles may very well concutre and 
be moſt excellent in one perſon . For we finde that xls Ceſar 
the firſt Emperour and a moſt noble Captaine,was not onelythe 
molt eloquent Orator of his tune;, but alſo a very good Poet, 
though noneof his doings thereinbe nowextant. And Quinta 
Catilus a good Poct,and Corne/ns Gallus treaſurer of Egipt, and 
Horacethe molt delicate of all the Romain Lyrehes, was Mr 
meete and by many lettersof great inſtance prouoked to be Secre- 
earie of cſtate'to e-2v9»fa-th'Emperour, whichneuertheleſithe 
refuſed for his vehealthfulneſſe ſake , andbeinga quictmynded 
manand nothing ambitious of glory :10: voluit accedere ad Rem 
publicam,as it is reported. And Em the Latine Poct was notas 
fome perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by Scipio the Aſricane for 
his'good making of verſts;bue vſed azhis familiar and Counſellor 
inthe warresfor his great knowledgeand amiable conuerſation.. 
And long before that 4vtmemats and other Greeke Poets, as 4- 
reſtotle reportes in his Pohtiques, had charge inthe wartres . And 
Firteus thePoct beingatſoa lame man & halting vp5onelegge, 
was choſeri by the Oracle of the godsfroin the {thenianr tobe 
generall ofthe Lacedemonians armic,not for his Poctrie,but for his. 
wiſedomeand grane perfivafions,and ſubtile Stratagemes where- 
by he had the vitory ouer his encmies-. Soas the Poets feemed to 
haueſkillnor onely i the ſubtilries oftheir arte ; but alſotobe 
meete forall mancr of fanftions ciuill and martiall;even as they 
found fauour of the times they linedin', infoinuch as their credit: 
andeſtimation generally was not ſmall . :But in theſe dayes (al-' 

thongh ſomeicarned Princesmay rake delight in them) yet vni-- 

werſally itisnot ſo. Forus well Poets as Poelic are defpiſed;Scthe. 
mgeofhanotable 5” as dern-" 
iy 
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fions ; andrather areproch thanaprayſe-to any thac vſcth it : for 
cominonlywhoſoisftudious miti Arte or ſhewes him ſclfe ex- 
cellent init;they? call tumin-diſdayne a phantaſtica/{: and a tighe 
headed orphantaſticall man(by comerſion)they call a Poet. And 


this proceedes through the barbarous ignoraunce of the time,and ' 


pride of many Genelemenand others, whoſe grofle heads notbe- 
ing brought vp'oracquainted'with any excellent Arte ,norable 
eo contriuc;or in manner-conceiue any matter: of ſubrilticinany 
bufineſſcorſcience , they doe deride and ſcorne itin all others as 
faperfluous knowledgcs and vayne ſciences, and whatſocuer.de- 
uiſe be of rare invention chey terme it phnteffecatt, conſtruing ic 
ro the worſt ſideand-among men ſuch asbe modeſt and graue, & 
of litle coriuerſation,nor delighted in the buſic life and vayne ridi- 
culousattions of the popular,they call him inſcornea Phs/oſopher 
or Poet, as much tofay as a phantaſticall man, very iniurioully. 
(God wot)and to the manifeitation of theimown:ignoraunce; not; 
making difference betwixt termes For as the-euill arid vicious 
diſpoſition ob the braine hinders! the ſounde rudgement and diſ-- 
courſe of man with buſie &cdifordered phantalies,for which cauſe 
the Greekes call him oer7e:2, ſo 1s that pare being well affected, 
not onely nothing diſorderly or confuſcd-with any monſtruous 
imaginations or conccits, but very formall,and inhistmuch multi- 
formitie 2»;forme; thats well proportioned,and'fo palling cleare, 
thatby it as by a glaſle or mirrour, are «20 emo vntothe ſoule 
all maner ofbewtifull viſions , whereby the inuentiue = ofthe 
mynde 15 ſo much holpen, as without.itno man could deuiſe any: 
new.or rare thing: and-where it is not excellenein his kind; there; 
could be no politique Captaine,nor any witty __ or ctinning) 
artificer , nor yet any law maker or counſellorot deepe diſcourſe; 
yea the Prince of Philoſophers ſtickes not to ſay 4nmanns mtel- 


ligere ab/qae phantaſmate, which text to-atiother purpole Alexanc! 


- Aphrodiſcus well noteth;as learned menknow.And:this _ 
tahe may be reſembledto a glafſe as hath bene ſavd,whereof there 
be many tempersand manner ofmakinges,as the per ſþ-#ines doe: 
acknowledge,forfomebe falſe glaſſesand ſhew thinges otherwiſe: 
chan they beiitideede,and others rightas they bein 7 
fairernor fouler, nor greater nor ſmaller: Therebe againe of thels. 


elaſles 
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my Poeſietill a Queene came and kifl; 


AND POESIE:L1B, 1, ry 
$laſſes chat ſhew thinges exceeding faireand comely;; others that 

hew figures very mon{truous & illfauored.. Euen fois the phan- 
taſticall part of man (if it benot diſordered ) a repreſenter of «the 
beſt;nolt comelyand bewtifull-1mages or [apparances of thipges 
to the ſoulcand according to their-very truth; Ifotherwiſe;thert 
dothit breede (lmeres & monſters in mans imaginations,Sc not 
onely in his imaginations,but alſo in all his ordinarie aftions-and 
hfe which enſucs.. Wherefore ſuch perfonsas beilluminated with 
chebrighteltirradiations of knowledge and of the veriticand due 
proportion of things,they are called by the learied mennot phan- 
raftics but euphantafioteand of this ſorte of phantaſieare all good 
Pocts,notable Captaines ſtratagematique, all cunning artificers 
and cnginers,all Legiſlators Polititiens & Counſellours of eſtate; 
m whole exerciſes the inuentiue part is moſt employed and is to 
the ſound & true iudgement of man molt needful., This diuerſitie 


' in thetcrmes perchance euery man hath notnoted, '& thus much) 


be ſaid in defence of the Poets honour,to the end nonoble and ge= 
nerous mide be:diſcomforted in the ſhidie thereof, the rather for 
that worthy & honorable memoriall of that noble woman twiſe. 
French Queene, Lady Aw of Britaine, wife firſt to king Charles: 
the viijand after to Lewes the xij. who palling oneday from her: 
lodging toward the kinges fide, faw-in a gallerie I4aefter Allame 
(hartier the kings Secretarie,an excellent maker: or Poet leaning 
-on a tables endaleepe;S& ſtooped downe to kifſe himfaying thus 
inall ther hearings, wemay not of Princely courteſie paſſe by and 
not honor with our kiſle the mouth from whence ſo-many ſweete 
difties & golden poems haue iſſued. But me thinks at theſe words 


-Lhcare ſome {milingly ſay, Iwould beloath'to lacke lming of my 


, :owntill the Prince gaue me a maner ofnew Elmefor my-riming.. 


And. another:to ſay I haue read that the Lady (r4ia came 
oncedowneout of her skye to-kiſlethe faire yang Jad Exdintion 
as helay aſleep:& many noble Queenes that haue beſtowed kiſles 


xpon their Punces paramours; :butneuervpon any Poets. The 


ehird me thinks ſfiruggingly faith, I o_ riotito fitileeping with 
me-,Butwhat'of all this? 
Princes may-gtuea good Port ſuch:conuentent countenaunceand 


Alſp bengfiteas are dug toan gxcallent artificer; though: they«nass, 
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ther kiſſe nor cokes them, and the diſcret Poet lookes for no fuch. 
extraordinaric fauours,and aſwell doch he honour by his pen the 
wt, libcrall , or magnanimous Prince,as the valiaunt,amuableor 
bewtifull though they be euery one of them the good giftes of 
God.Soit ſcemes not altogether theſcorne and ordmarie Shoes 
oftcred vnto Poets at theſe dayes,is cauſe why few Gentlemen do 
delight inthe Art,but for that liberalitic,is come tofayle in Prin- 
ces,who for their largeſle were want to be accompted th'onely 
erons of learning, and firſt founders of all excellent tices Bes 
fides it is not perceiued;that Princes them ſelues do takeany plea» 
ſure in this ſcience , by whoſe 'example the. ſubic is commonl 
led,and alluredto all delights and exerciſes be they good or bud 
according to the graue ſaying of _ - Rex multitudmens 
rehigione mmpledit que ſemper regents ſrmulss eſt. And uEturein 
i Fg ageof $7 RO arcleſſe Ain in it, 
being ouer earneſtly bent and affeRed to theaffarres of Empire & 
ambition, whereby they are as it were inforced to indeuour them 
{clues to acmes and pratiſes ofhoſtilitic,or to cntend to the righe 
pollicing of their Kates , and hauc not onchoure to beſtow pon 
any other ciuill or deleable Art of naturall or morall doarine: 
nor ſcarce anyleiſure to thincke one good thought in perfeR and 
\ godly contemplation, whereby their troubled mindes mighr be 
* moderatedand brought to tranquillitic. Soas,it ishard to find in 
theſedayes of noblem& or prong: any good Atathematicia, or 
exccllent 14»/itiay, or notable Philoſopher , or els a cunning Poet: 
becauſe we find few great Princes much delightedin the fameſtu- 
dics,. Nowalſoof ſuch among the Nobilitic or generic as be very 


well ſcencin many laudable {czences,and cfpecially in making or 
Poeſic,it is ſocome to paſſe that they haue no courage to write & 


if they haue,yet are they loath to beaknowen of their skill . Soas 
I know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue 
written.commendably,and ſuppreſſed it agayne,or els ſuffred itto 
be publiſhe without their owne names tot ; asif it wereadiſcre- 
dit for a Gentleman, toſcamelearned,and toſhew himſelfe amo» 
rous of —_— Arrt.In other ages it was not ſo, for we read that 
Kinges & 


rinces haue written greatvolumes and publiſht them - 


vader their owneregall titles, As to begin with Sa/ormonthe wile 
#1 0 
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of Kings;Iulms [e/arthe greateſtof Emperours, Hens 7 r/me- 
giſtres theholieſt ns and metry ;Emax king ofe Arabi 
wrote abooke of precious ſtones inverſe,Prince Awicema of Phi- 
ficke and Philoſophie, Alphonfis king of Spaine his Aſtronomws 
call Tables; 4#ma/er a king of Marraceo diterſe Philoſophicall 
workes, and by their regall example our late ſoncraigne Lord 
king Henry the eight wrate a booke in defenceof his faith, then 
perſwaded that it was the true and Apoſtolicall doftrine;though 
it hath appearcd otherwiſe ſince , yet his honour and learned 
zeale was nothing leſſc to be alowed .. Queenes alſo haue bene 
knowen-{tudious, and to write large volumes, as Lady Margarer 
of Fraunce Queeneof N axarre in our tune. But of all others the 
Emperour Nero was fo well learned in Muſique and Pockie , as 
when hewas taken by order of the Senate and appointed to dye, 
he offered yiolence to him ſelfe and ſayd , O quantns artifex peres! 
as much to ſay,as,how is it poitiblea man of ſuch ſcienceandlear« 

ning as my ſelfe,ſhould come to this ſhamefull death ? Thiempe- 
rour Otaxzian being made executor to Yrrewul , who had left by 
his laſt will and teftament,that his bookes of the -/Exerdos ſhould 
be.ccommitted to the fire as things not perfited by him , made his 
excuſcforinfringing the deads will , by a nomber of verſes moſt 
exccllently written,whereof theſearepart. 

Frangatur potiues legumveneranda poteſt as, 

Dream tot congeſtos notteſque aitſque labores 

Hanuſerit wa dies, And put his name tothem. And be- 
fore bim his vncle & father adoptme 1/15 Cefar, was not aſha- 
med to-publith vnder his owne name , his Commentaries of the 

French.and Britaine warres. Since therefore ſo many noble Em- 

-perours, Kings and Princes haue bene ſtudious of Poehie and 

other ciuill arts, & notaſhamed to bewray their skilsit- the ſame, 
let noneother meaner perſon deſpiſe learning , nor (whether it 
be in proſe or in Poche', ifthey them ſeluesbe able to write ,or 
haue written any thing well or of rare inuention:') beany whit 

{queimiſh tolet it be publiſht yrider ther names; for reaſon ſerues 

it,and modeſtic dothnotrepugne. ' - 6 eRDLONT: " 


z © "OF Forrs 
ht 30 0s Aoitfoner BD P;! IT; 
' How Poeſie ſvonld not be miloyed von vayne conreits 
| 0 Viczores or mfamous. 
V Herefore the Nobiliticand dignitieof the Art conſide- 
red aſwell by vniuerſalitre as antiquitie and thenaturall 
excellence of it ſelfe,Poehe ought not to be abafed andimployed 
on any vaworthy matter & ſubie&,nor vicd to vane purpoſes, 
which ncaertheleffe is dayly feeneand that is to vtter concerts in- 
famous & vicious of ridiculous and fooltth, or of no good examn- 
ple & doAtrine. Albeit in merry matters(not vnhonett)being vſed 
for mans ſolace andrecreation it thay be well allowed,for as I ſad 
before,Pocſie is a pleaſant maner of vtteraunce varying: from the 
ordinaric of purpoſe to refreth the mynde by the eares delighe. 
Poekie alſo is not onely laudable, becauſe ſaid it was a metricall 
{peach vſed by thefirſt men , bur becauſe it is a metricall ſpeach 
correfted and reformed by diſcreet judgements, and with no leſle 
cunning and curioſitie then the Greeke and Latine Poeſie, and by 
Art beytified & adorned, S& brought far from the primitiuerude- 
neſle of thefirſt inuentors,otherwiſe it might be ſayd to me that 
eAdam and Execs aperncs were the gayelt garmientes,becauſe they 
were the firſt, and the ſhepheardes tente or pauillion,che beſt hou- 
ſing,becauſe it was the moſt auncient & moſt vniuerſall : which I 
would.not haue ſo taken , for it is notmy meaning but that Art 
& cunning concurring with nature, antiquitie 8& yniuerſalitie, in 
things indifferent,and; not euill , doe make them more laudable. 
And right ſoour vulgar riming Poeſic, being by good wittes 
brought to that perfeion weſee , is worthily to be —_ be- 
fore any other maner of vftterancein proſe,for ſuch vic and toſuch 
purpoſeas 1t isordained , and ſhall hereafter be ſet downe more 
particularly. 


CHAP. X. 
T he ſubrelt or matter of Poeſie, 
Pans ſufficiently ſayd of the dignitie of Poers and Poeſie, 
now 1tis tyme to ſpeake 6f the matter or ſubie& of Poeſie, 
which to myneintent is , what focuer wittieand delicate conceit 
of man mect or worthy to be pit in written verſe , for any ne- 
ceſſary vſcof the preſent time,or good inſtruttion of the polteri- 
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tie. Butthe chicf and principallis 3 thelaud honour & glory of the 
1mmortall 2ods(1ſpeake now in phralc of the Gentiles.)Second+ 
ly the worthy geſts of noble Princes :the memoraall and regiſtry 


of all great fortunes;the praiſe of vertue & reproofe of vice;the in- 
{ſtruction of inorall docrines,the reuealing of ſciences naturall & 
other profitable Arts,the redreſle of boiſtrous & ſturdie courages 
by perſwaſion, the conſolation and repoſe of temperate myndes, 
finally the common ſolace of mankind in all his trauails and cares 
of this tranſitorie life. And in this laſt ſort being vſed for recrea- 
tion onely , may allowably beare matter not alwayes of the-gra- 
ueſt,or of any great commoditie or profit,hut rather in ſome Pet 
vaine,diiſolutc, or wanton,ſo it be not very ſcandalous & of euill 
example . But as our intent 1s-to make this Art vulgar for all En- 
gliſh mens vic,& therefore are of neceſlitie to ſet downe the prin- 
cipal rules therein to be obſerued: ſo in mine opinion itis no leſle 
expedient to touch briefly all the chjef points of this auncient 
Pochieof the Greeks and Latines, fo farforth as it is conformeth 
with ours . Soasit may be knowen what we hold of them as bor- 
rowed,and what as of our owne peculiar. Wherefore yow that we 


| haueſaid,what is the matter of Poeſte,we will declare the inanncr 


and formes of poemes vied by the auncients, 


CHAP. X1. 
Of poemes and their ſundry formes and how thereby the 


auncient Poets receaued ſurnames. 


A the matter of Poeſie-is diuers , ſo was the formeof their 
poemes & maner of writing; for all of them wrote not in one 
ſort,cuen asall of them wrote not ypon one matter. Neither was 
euery Poct alike cunning in all as in ſome one kinde of Poeſie, 
nor vttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one molt excelled, 
thereofhetooke a ſurnames to be called a Poet Heroick, Lyrick, 
Blegiack , Epugramatift or otherwiſe. Such therefore as gauec them 
ſclues,to write long huſtories of the noble gelts of kings & great 
Princes entermedling the dealings of the gods, halfe gods or He- 
roes of the gentiles,G« the great-& waighty. conſequences. of peace 
and warre , they-called Poets Herozch,, whereof Homer-was chief 
and moſtauncent among'the Greeks, Virglamons theLatines:. 
| F 
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Others who more delighted to write ſongs or ballads of pleaſare, 
to be ſong with the voice, and to the harpe,lute,or citheron & ſuch 
other mulical,;inſtruments;they were called melodious Poets [e- 
LciJor by a more common name -Zi-:qee Poets, of which ſore 
was Pindarms, Anacreon and (alimachus with others among the 
Greeks: Horace and Catwulhes among the Latines . There were an 
other ſort, who ſought the fauor of faire Ladies,and coucted to be- 
mone their eſtates at large,&the perplexities of loue in a certain 
pitious verſe called E!:g:e ,and thence were called E/ig:ack: ſuch 
among the Latines were 0:14,7 11llus,& Propertixs . There were 
alſo Poets that wrote onely forthe ſtage, I meane playes and in- 
terludes , to receate the people with matters of diſporte, and 
to thatintent did ſet forth in ſhewes pageants,accompanied with 
{peach the common behauiours and maner of life of prtuate per- 
ſons,and ſuchas were the meaner fort of men, and they were cal- 
led {2m24/! Poets,of whom among the Greekes enander and 
e-1riſtophanes weremoſt excellent, with the Latines Terence and 


Plantrns . Befides thoſe Poets Comrek there were other who ſerued 


alſo the {tage , but medled not with ſo baſe matters : For they ſec 
forththedolefull falles of infortunate & atHied Princes, & were 
called Poets T ragicall.Such were Exrmpidesand Sophoctes with the 
Grecks , Seneca among theLatines . There were yet others who 
mounted nothing ſo high as any of them -beth, but in baſe and 
huinble ſtile by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and fami- 
liar talke of the meaneſt ſort of men, as ſhepheards,heywards and 
ſach like;ſach was among the Greekes Theocritns : and Yrreell a- 
monsg the Latines, their poemes were named Eg/ogwes or thep- 
heardly talke . There was yet anotherkind of Poet,who intended 
totaxe thecommon abuſes and vice of the people in rough and 
bitterſpeaches,and their inueCtiues were called Satyres , and them 
ſclues Satyricques.Such were Lucims, Innenalland Perſimuamong 
the Latines,& with vs hethat wrote the booke called Piers plow- 
man.Others of a more fine and pleaſant head were giuen whally 
to taunting and ſcoffing at vndecent things, and in ſhort poemes 
vttered pretie merry conceits,and theſe men were called Ep:zgran- 
matiſtes.There were others that for the peoples good inſtruttion, 
and criall oftheir'owne witts vied un places of great allembly , to 
ar 
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| AND POESTE L181. | 1X: 
ſay by rotenombers of ſhort and ſententiousmeetres,very pichic 
and of good edification, and chereuponwete” called Poers im" 
ſtes: as who would ſay,imitable and meet to be followed for their 
wiſeand grauelefſons. There was another kind of poeme,inuen- 
ted onely to make ſport , & torefreſh thecompany with a maner 
of buffonry or counterfaiting of merry ſpeaches, conuerting atl 
thatwhich they had hard ſpoken before ;to acertaine derifion by 
a quite contrary ſence,and this was done, when Comedies or T ra- 
peares were a playing,& that betweenethe ates when the players 
went to make ready for another, there was great ſilence, andthe 
people waxt weary,then came inthefe tnaner ofconterfaite vices, 
they were called Paztomm , and all that had before bene ſayd,or 
oreat part of it,they gaue a croſle conſtruQion to it very ridicu- 
louſly . Thus haue you how the names cf the Poets were guen 
them by the formes of their poemes and maner of writing, 


CHAP. X11. 
Juwhat forme of Poeſie the gods of the Gentiles 
were prayſed and honored. 


He gods of the Gentiles were honoured by their Poetes in 

hymnes, which is an extraordinarie and dwine praiſe, extol- 
ling and magnifying them for their great powers and excellencie 
of naturein the higheſt degree of laude,and yet therein their Poets 
were after a fort reſtrained : ſo as they could not with their credit 
vatruly praiſe their owne gods, or vſe in their lauds any maner of 
groſleadulation or ynueritablereport. For m any writer vntruth 
and flatterie arecounted moſt great reproches. Wherfore to praiſe 
the gods of the Gentiles, for that by anthoritie oftheir ownefabu- 
lous records, they had fathers and mothers , and kinred and allies, 
and wiuesand concubines : the Pocts firſt commended them by 
their genealogies or pedegrees, their mariages and aliances, their 
notable exploits in the world for the behoote of mankmd,and yet 
as Ifayd before, none otherwiſe then the truth of their owne me- 
morials might beare;and in ſuch ſort as it mighe be well auouched 
bytheir old written reports, though it very deede they were not 
from the beginning all hiſtorically true, and many of them verie 
fQons,and ſuch of them as m_ truc;were grounded ypon ſome 
IIES 1j 
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pare of an hiſtorie or matter of veritie, the reſt altogether fignra- 
tiue & miſticall, couertly applicd to ſome morall or naturalſenſe, 
asCtcero ſettethit foorth in Fs bookes de natura deorums. For to 
ſay that Izpiter was ſonne to Satwrne,and that he maried his owne 
fiſter 1-0, might be true, for ſuch was the guiſe of all great Prin- 
ces in the Orientall part of the world both-at thoſe dayes and now 
is. Againe that he loued Danae, Exropa, Leda,(, alto & otherfaire 
Ladies daughters to kings,beſides many meaner women,itis lik6- 
ly enough, becauſe he was reported to bea very incontinent per- 
= ,and giuen ouer to his luſtes , as are for the moſt part all the 
greateſt Princes,but that he ſhould be the higheſt god in heauen, 
or that he ſhould thunder and lighten,and do manie other things 
very vanaturally and abfurdly : alſo that Sarzrnus ſhould geld his 
father Celizs,to thiintent tomake him vnableto get any.moe chil- 
dren,and other ſuch matters as arereported by them,t ſeemeth to 
be ſome wittie deuife and hon = for a purpoſc,or a very no- 
bleand impudent lye,which could not be reaſonably ſuſpeted by 
the Poets, who were otherwiſe diſcreete and graue men, and tea- 
chers of wiſedome to others: Therefore either to tranſgreſle the 


rules of their prumitiue. records , or toſecke to giue their gods ho-. 


nourby belying them ( otherwiſe then in that ſence which I haue 
alledged) had bene a ignenot onely of an vnskiltull Poet; but alſo 
ofa very umpudent and leude man. For vntrue praiſe neuer giueth 
any true reputation. But with vs Chriſtians, who be better diſct- 
plined, and do acknowledge but one God Almightie,cuerlaſting, 
and in cuery reſpect ſelfe futhzant [axtharcosJrepoſedinall per- 
fe reſt & ſoucraigne bliſle,notneeding or exacting ary forreine 
helpeor good. To hum we can not exhubit ouermuch praiſe, nor 
belye him any wayes , valeſle it be in abaſing his excellencie by 
ſcarſitie of praiſe, or by miſconceauing his diuine nature, weening 
gon him,f we impute, to him ſuch vaine delights and peewiſh 
ections,as commonly the fraile{t men are reproued for. Namely 

to make him ambitious ofhonour,icalous and difficult in his wore 
ſhips, terrible, angric, vindicatiue, a louer,a hater, apitier, and in- 
digent of mans worſhips:Gnally fo paſſionate as in effeQhe ſhold 
be altogether 4nthropopathis. To the:gods. of the Gentiles they 
might well attribute theſcinfirguities , tor they were but_the ill 
cn 
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drenof men, great Princes and famous in the workd , and not for 
any other reſpet dimine,then by ſome reſemblance of vertue they 
had to do g00d, and to benefite many . So as to the God of the 
Chriſtians , ſuch diuine praiſe might be verified: to tother gods 
none , but figuratiuely or in miſticall ſenſe as hath bene ſaid . In 
which fort the ancient Pocts did in deede gme them great honors 
& praiſes,and made to them ſacrifices, & offred them oblations of 
ſundry ſortes , euen as the people were taught and perfiwaded by 
ſuch placations and worſhips to receane any helpe , comfort or 
benefitc to them ſelues, their wmes,children,poſleffions or goods. 
For if that opinion werenot,who would acknowledge any God? 
the verie Ermologre of the name with vs of the North partes of 
the world declarmg _— the nature of the attribute, which 
1s all one as if we fayd good, [ 599] or a giver of good things. 
Therfore the Gentiles prayed for peace to the goddelfe Pallz;:tor 
warre(ſuchas thrmed byit)to the god 14ars: for honor and em- 

pire to the god 1zprter:for riches & wealth to P/aro:for eloquence 

atid gayne to M-rcrie :for ſafe nanigation to Neprome : for faire 
weather and proſperous windes to Eo/zs: for skill in muſick and 
leechcraft to «Apo/p: for free life & chaſtitie to Diana : for bewtie 
and good graceas alſo for iſſue & profperitie inloue to Yen: for 
plenty of crop and corne to Ceres: for ſeaſonable vintage to Bar- 
chus:and for other things to others.So many things as they could 
imagine good and deſirable, and to ſo many gods as they ſuppo- 
ſed to be antliors thereof, in ſo much as Fortune was made a god- 
defle, & the feuer quartainehad her aulters, ſuch blindnes & igno- 
rance raienedin the harts of men at that time, and whereofit firſt 
procceded and grew,befides th'opinion hath bene giuen, appea- 
reth more at large in our bookes of /erorehns , the matter being of 
another conſideration chen to be treated of in this worke . And 
theſe hymnes to the gods was the firſt forme of Poeſteand the 
higheſt & the ſtatelicft, & they were ſong by the Poets as prieſts, 
and by the _ or whole congregation as we fing in onr 

Charchs the Pſatmes of Daxid,but they did 1t commonly in ſome 

ſhacie groues of tall tymber trees : In which places they reared 

aulters of greene turfe,and beſtrewed them all oner with flowers, 


and vpon them offred their oblations and made their bloudy ſa- 
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crifices;{for no kinde of gifecan be dearer then life) of ſuch quick 
cattaille , as cuery god was in their conceit moſt delighted in , or 
in ſome atherreſpe&t molt fit for themuſterie:temples or churches 
or other chappels then theſe they had none at thoſe dayes. 


CHAP. 4112 
1nwhat forme of Poeſie vice and the common abuſes of mans 
life was reprehended. 


Come perchance would thinke that next after the praiſe and 
honoring of their gods, ſhould commence the worthippings 
and praiſe of good men, and ſpecially of great Princes and gouer- 
nours of the earth in ſoucraignety and funfion next vnto the 
gods. But it is not ſo,for before that came to paſle, the Poets or 
holy Prieſts, chiefly ſtudied the rebuke of vice, and to carpe at 
the common abules, ſuch as were molt offcnſiue to the publique 
and priuate, for as yet for lacke of good ciuility and-wholefome 
dotrines , there was greater ſtore of lewde lourdaines then of 
wiſc and learned Lords,or of noble and vertuous Princes and go- 
uernours.Soas next after the honours exhibited to their gods,the 
Poets finding in man generally much to reproue & litle to praiſe, 
made certainepoems in plaine meetres, more like to ſermons or 
preachings then otherwiſe, and when.the people were aſſembled 
cogither in thoſe hallowed places dedicate to their gods, becauſe 
they had yetnolargehallesor places of conuenticle, nor had any 
other corrc&Rion of their faults , but ſuch as reſted onely in re- 
bukes of wiſe and grauemen,ſuch as at theſe dayes make the peo- 
ple aſhamed rather then afeard , the ſaid auncient Poets vſed for 
that purpoſe, three kinds of pocms reprehenſiue , to wit , the $z+ 
eyre,the Comeate,& the Trageare: and the firſt and moſt bitterin- 
uectine again{t vice and vicious men , was the $ztyre : which to 
chrintent their bitterneſle ſhould breedenone ill will, either to the 
Poets, or to the recitours , ( which could not haue bene choſen if 
they had bene openly knowen) and befides tomake thar.admo- 
nitions and reproots ſeeme grauer and of mareefficacie,they made 
wiſe as if the gods of the woods, whom they-called Saryres or S:f- 
#anes ſhould appeare andrecite thoſeverſes of rebuke, whereas 
in deeds they were but diſguiſed perſons vader the ſhape of S4- 

tyres 


Or 
[+ 


poemecalled the old Comeaybeing diſuſed and taken away , the 
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treras who would ſay,theſe terrene and baſe gods being conuer- 
fant with mans affaires,and ſpiers out of all their ſecret faults: had 
ſome great care ouer man, & deſired by good admonitions to re- 
forme the euill of their life, and to bring the bad to amendment by 
thoſe kinde of preachings,whereupon the Poets inuentours of the 
deuiſe were called Szryr/Fes. 


CHAP. XIE 
How vice was afterward reproned by two other maner of poems, 
better reformed then the Satyre wheredf the firſt 
was (, omedy , the ſecond T ragedie. 


Ve when thefe maner of ſolitary ſpeaches and recitals of re- 

buke,vttered by the rurall gods out of buthes and briers , ſee- 
med not to the finer heads fufhiciently perſiwaſiue , nor ſo popular 
asif it were reduced into ation of many perſons , or by many 
voyces liuely repreſented to the eare and eye , ſo asa man might 
thinke it were euen now a doing . The Poets deuiſed to haue ma- 
ny parts played at once by two or three or foure perſons, that de- 
bated the matters of the world , ſomctimes of their owne priuate 
affaires,ſometimes of their neighbours , but nener medling with 
any Princes matters nor ſuch high perſonages , but commonly of 
marchants,fouldiers,artificers,zood honeſt houtholders , and alſo 
of vnthritty youthes , yong damſcls, old nurſes , bawds , brokers, 
ruffians and paraſites, with ſuch like,in whoſe behauiors, lyeth in 
cffe& the whole courſe and trade of mans life , and therefore ten- 
dedaltogither to the good amendment of man by diſcipline and 
example.[t was alſo much tor the ſolace & recreation of the com- 
mon people by reaſon of the pageants and ſhewes. And this kind 
of poeme was called { 97z:4y,and followed next after the Satzre,& 
by that occaſion was ſomwhat ſharpe and bitter after the nature 
of the Satyre,openly & by expreſle names taxing men more ma- 
hciouſly and impudently then became, fo as they were enforced 
for feare of quarell & blame to diſguiſe their players with ſtrange 
apparell , and by colouring their faces and carying hates & capps 
of diverſe faſhions to male them ſelues lefle knowen. But as time 
& experience do reforme euery thing that is amiſſe,ſo this bitter 
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new Comedy came in place, more ciuill and pleaſant a great deale 

and not touching any man by name , but in a certaine generalitie 
glancing ar eucryabule, ſo as from rhenceforth fearing none 1ll- 
will- or enmitie at any bodies hands , they left aſide their diſgui- 
{ings Xplayed bare face,till one Ro/czres Gallxs the molt excellent 
player among the Romaines brought vp theſe vizards, which we 
{ce at this day vſed, partly to ſupply the want of players ,when 
there were noe patts then there-were perſons , or thatit was not 
thought meet to trouble 8& peiter princes chambers with too ma- 
ny folkes . Now by the chaunge of a vizard one man might play 
the kingand the carter,the old nurſe & the yong damſell,the mar- 
chant & the ſouldier or any other part he liſted very conuentent- 
ly. There be that ſay Ryg/er25 did it for another purpoſe, for being 
him ſelfe the beſt Hy?rien or bufton that was in his dayes to be 
found,inſomuch as Cicero ſaid Roſeires contended with him by va- 
rictic of liuely geſtures,to ſurmount the copy of his ſpeach, yet be- 
cauſe he was {quint eyed and had a very vnpleaſant countenance, 
and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious to the 
preſence, he deuiſed theſe vizards tohide his owneilfauored face. 
And thus much touching the ( o2eay. 


CHAP. XY. 
In vohat forme of Poefie the enill aud outragions behawonrs 
of Princes were reprehended. 


Vt becauſe inthoſe dayes when the Poets firſt taxed by $1 

tyre and (Comedy, there was no great ſtoreof Kings or Empe- 
rors ot ſuch high eltats(al men being yet for the molt part rude,& 
1n a maner popularly egall) they could not ſay of them or of their 
behauiours any thing to the purpoſe, which caſes of Princes are f1- 
thens taken for the highelt and greatelt matters of all . But after 
thatſome men among the moe became mighty and famous in the 
world, ſoueraignetie and dominion hauing learned them all ma- 
ner of luſts and licentiouſnes of life, by which occaſions alſo their 
high eſtates and felicities fell many times into moſt lowe and la- 
mentable fortunes : whereas before in their great proſperities 
they were both feared and reuerenced 1n the higheſt degree, after 
their deathes when the poſteritie ſtood no more in dread of _ 
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their infamous life and tyrannieswerelayd open to all the world, 
their wickednes reproched , their follies and extreme inſolencies 
derided,and their miſerable ends painted out inplayes and page- 
ants,to ſhew the mutabilitie of fortune, andthe mſt puniſhmene 
of God in reuenge of a vicious and euill life. Fheſe matters were 
alſo handled by the Pocts and repreſented by a&tion as that of the 
Comedies: but becauſe the matter was higher then that of the C:- 
medies the Poets ſtile was alſo higher and more loftie, the proui- 
ſion greater,the place more magnificent: for which purpoſe alſo 
che players garments were made more rich & coltlyand ſolemne, 
and euery other thing apperteining , according to that rate : Soas 
where the Satyre was pronounced by ruſhicall and naked Syluanes 
ſpeaking out of a buſh , & the common players of interludes cal- 
led Plampedes , played barefoote ypon the " work : thelater {ome- 
ares vpon ſcaftolds,and by men well and cleanely hoſed and ſhod. 
Theſe matters of great Princes were played vpon lofty {tages, & 
the ators thereof ware vpon their legges buskins of leather cal- 
led Corhurni,and other ſolemnehabits , & fora ſpeciall prehemi- 
nencedid walke vpon thoſe high corked ſhoes or never wager res 
now they call in Spaine & Italy Shopprmi . And becauſe thoſe buſ- 
kins and high ſhoes were commonly made of goats skinnes very 
finely tanned, and dycd into colours : or for that as ſome ſay the 
beſt players reward, was a goate to be giuen him ,or for that as 0- 
ther thinke,a goate was the peculiar ſacrifice to the god Pan, king 
of all the gods of the woodes : foraſmuch as a goate in Greeke 1s 
called Tragos, therfore theſe (tately playes were called 7 ragedees. 
And thus haue ye foure ſundry formes of Poefie Dramarich re- 
rehenſue , & put in execution by thefeate & dexteritic of mans 
beds towit, the Satyre, old {omedie,new ( omedie, and Trageate, 
whereas all ather kinde of poems except Eg/o7ze whereof ſhalbe 
cntreated hereafter,were onely recited by mouth or ſong with the 
voyce to ſome melodious inſtrument. 
CHAP. | XF TL. 
In what forme of Poefie the great Princes and domators 
| of the world were honored. 
Ve as the bad and illawdable parts of all eſtatcs and degrees 
were taxcd by the Poets in one ſort or an other , and thoſe of 
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great Princes by Tragediein eſpecial,(& not till after their deaths) 
as hath bene before remembred,to thntent that ſuch exemplify-. 
mg (as it were) of their blames and aduerlities, being now dead, 
might workefor a ſecret reprehenfion to others that were aliue, 11- 
uing in the fame orlike abuſes.So was it great reafon that all good 
and vertuous perſons thould for their well doings be rewarded 
with commendation , and the great Princes aboue all others with 
honors and praiſes, being for many reſpects of greater moment, to 
haue them good & vertuous thenany inferior ſort of men. Wher- 
fore the Poets being in deede the trumpetcers of all praiſe and alſo 
of {launder ( not flaunder,but well deſerued reproch)were in con- 
ſcience & credit bound next after the diuine praiſes ofthe immor- 
tall gods.to yeeld a like ratable honourto all ſuch amongitinen,as 
molt reſembled the gods by excellencicof funRion,and had acer- 
taine affinitie with them,by more then humane and ord:naric ver- 
tues ſhewed in their. a&tions here vpon earth. They were therfore 
praiſed by a ſecond degreeof laude: ſhewing their high eſtates, 
tacir Princely genealogies and pedegrees, mariages, allances, and 
ſuch noble exploites, as they had done in tiraffarres of peace & of 
warreto the benefit of their people and countries,by inuention of 
any nobleſcience,or profitable Art,or by making wholfomelawes 
or cnlarging of their dominions by honorable and mſt conqueſts, 
and many other wayes.Such perſonages among the Gentiles were 
Bacchus, (eres , Perſers, Hercules, T heſers and many other, who 
thereby came to be accompted gods and halte gods or gzoddeſles 
CHeroes]& had their comedations giuen by Hymneaccordingly 
or by ſuch other poems as their memorie was therby made famous 
to the poſterttie for euer after,as ſhal be moreat largeſayd in place 
conuenient.But firſt we will ſpeake ſomewhat of the playing pla- 
ces,and prouifions which were made tor their pageants & pomps 
repreſentatiue beforeremembred. 


CHAP. XV11. 
Of the places where their enterludes or poemes aramma= 
ticke vvere repreſented to the people. 


Sit hath bene declared , the Saryres were firſt vttered in their 


hallowed places within the woods wherethey honoured their 


gods 
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Cir. 
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gods vnder the open heauen, becauſe they had no other houſing: 
tfor great aſſemblies. The old comedies wereplaid in the broad 
ſtreets vpon wagons or carts vncouered, which carts were floored 
with bords & madefor remouable ſtages to paſſe from one ſtreete 
of their townes to another, where all the people might ſtand at 
their eaſe togaze vpothe ſights. Their new comedies or ctuill en- 
terludes were played in open pauilions or tents of linnen cloth or 
lether, halfe diſplayed that the people might ſee . Afterward 
when Tragidies camevp they deuiſecd topreſent them vpon ſcaf- 
foldes or ſtages of timber, ſhadowed with linen or lether as the 0- 
ther,and theſe ſtages were madein theformeof a Semicircle,wher- 
of the bow ſerued for the beholders to ſit in, andthe ſtring or fore- 
part was appointed for the floore or place where the players vt- 
tered,& hadin it ſundry little draifions by curteins as trauerſes to 
ſerue for ſeueral roomes where they might repaice vnto & change 
their garm@ts &come in againe, as their ſpeaches & parts were to 
be renewed . Alſo there was place appointed for the muliciens to 
{ing or to play vpon their in{tramentes at the end of eucry ſcene, 
tothe intent the people might be refreſhed, and kept occupied. 
This maner of ſtage in halfe circle, the Greekes called thearram , 
as much to ſay as a beholding place , which was alſoin ſuch fort 
contriued by benches and greeces to ſtand or fit ypon, asno man 
{ſhould empeach anothers fight.But as cruilitie and withall wealth 
encreaſed, fo did the minde of man growe dayly morchaultic and 
ſuperfluous in all his deuiſes , ſo as for their zheaters in halfe cir- 
cle, they came to be by the great magnificence of the Romain 
princes and people ſomptuoully built with marble &ſquare ſtone 
in formeall round,& were called Am2hitheaters, wherofasyet ap- 
pears one amog the anciet ruines of Rome,built by Pozzperics Mag- 
z5;for capaſitieableto receiue at eaſe fourſcore thouſand perſons 
as 1t 15 left written , & ſocurioully contriued as euery man might 
depart at his pleaſure, without any annoyance to other . It is alſo 
to be knowne that 1n thoſe great Amphitheaters , were exhibited 
all maner of other ſhewes & difports for the people, as their tence 
playes.or digladiations of naked men, their wraltlings, runnings, 
lcapings and other praQiſes of atiuitie and ſtrength, alſo their 
baitings of wild beaſts,as Elephants, Rhinocer6s, Tigers, Leopards 
| F nj 
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and others,which ſights much delighted the common people,and 
therefore the places required to belarge and of great content. 


CHAP. XY 117. 
Of the Shepheards or paſtorall Poefre called Eglogue , andto 
wuhat parpoſe it was firſt muented and vſed. 


Gone be of opinion,and the chiefe ofthoſe who haue written in 
chis Art among the Latines, that thepaſtorall Pocſie which we 
commonly call by the name of Eg/ogre and Bucolich,, a tearme 
brought 1n by the Sicilian Poets , ſhould be the firſt of any other, 
and before the Satyre comedie or tragedie , becauſe, ſay they , the 
ſhepheards and haywards aſſemblies & mectings when they kept 
their cattell and heards in the common fields and foreſts , was the 
firſt familiar conuerſation,and their babble and talk vnder buſhes 
and ſhadie trees , the firſt diſputation and contentious reaſoning, 
and their fleſhly heates growing of caſe, the firſt idle wooings, 
and their ſongs made to their mates or paramours either vpon 
{orrow or iolity of courage, thefirſt amorous muſicks, ſometime 
alſo they ſang and played on their pipes for wagers, ſtriuing who 
ſhould get the beſt game, and be counted cunningeſt .- All this I 
do agree vnto, for no doubt the ſhepheards life was the firſt ex- 
ample of honeſt telowſhip, their trade the firſt art of lawfull ac- 
quiſition or purchaſe, for at thoſe daies robbery was a manner of 
purchaſe. So faith .4r:or/e n his bookes of the Politiques, and 
that paſturage was before tillage,or fiſhing or fowling, or any 0- 
ther predatory art or cheuiſance. And all this may be true, for be- 
fore there was a ſhepheard keeper of his owne , or of ſome other 
bodies flocke, there was noneowner in the world,quick cattel be- 
ing the firſt property of any forrcine poſſeſſion. I ſay forrcine,be- 
cauſe alway men claimed property in their apparell and armour, 
and other like things madeby their owne trauel and induſtry, nor 
thereby was there yet any good towne or city or Kings palace, 
where pageants 2nd pompes might be ſhewed by Comedies or 
Tragedies . But for all this, I do deny that the Zg/ogne ſhould be 
chefarſt and molt auncient forme of artifaciall Pocſie, being per- 
{waded that the Poct deuiſed the Eglogne long after the other 
4&ranmatick poems,not of purpoſe to counterfait or potions the 
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ruſticall manner of loues and communication: but vnder the vaile 
of homely perſons, and in rude ſpeeches toinſinuate and glaunce 
at greater matters, and ſuch as perchance had not bene ſafe to haue 
beene diſcloſed in any other ſort, which may be perceiued by the 
EFglogues of V1rg+{,in which are treated by A. matters of grea- 
ter importaneethen the loues of 7 #11145 and Corydon . TheſcE- 
glogues cameafter to containe and enforme morall diſcipline, for 
theamendment of mans behauiour , as bethoſe of 14antuan and 


other moderne Poets. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of hiftoricall Poeſie by which the famons atts of Princes andthe 
wvertuons aud worthy les of our forefathers 
were reported. 


*- Here is nothing in man of all the potential parts of his mind 
(reaſon and will except) more noble or more neceſlary to the 
aCtiue life the memory:becaule it maketh moſt to a ſound iudge- 
ment and perfect worldly wiſedome, examining and comparing 
the times palt with the preſent,and by them both conſidering the 
time to come, concludeth with a ſtedfaſt reſolution , what is the 
beſt courſe to be taken 1nall his ations and aduices in this world : 
it came vpon this reaſon , experienceto be ſohighly commended 
in all adi: of1importance, and preferred before any lear- 
ning or ſcience , and yet experience is no more than a male of 
memories aſlembled, that is, ſuch trials as man hath made in time 
before. Right ſo no kinde of argument in all the Oratorie craft, 
doth better perſwade and more vniuerſally ſatisfic then example, 
which is but the repreſentation of old memories,and like ſucceſles 
happened in times paſt . For theſe regards the Poeſiehuſtoricall is 
of all other next the diuine moſt honorable and worthy , as well 

for the common benefit as for the ſpeciall comfort euery man re- 

ceiueth by it . No one thing in the world with more deletion 

reuiuing our ſpirits then to behold as it were ina glaſle theliucly 

imageot our deareforefathers , theirnoble and vertuous maner of 
life, with other things autentike, which becauſewe arenot able 0- 

therwiſe to attaine to the knowledge of, by any of ourſences, we 

apprehend them by memory,whereas the preſent time and things 
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ſoſwiftly paſſe away , as they giue vs no leaſure almoſt to looke 
into them, and much lefſe to know & conſider of them through- 
ly. The things future, being alſo cuents very vncertaine, and ſuch 
as can not poſlibly be knowne becauſe they be not ns ca:* not be 
vicd for example nor for delight otherwiſethe by hope. T'' mgh 
many promiſe the contrary , by vaine and deceitfull arts taking 
vpon them to reueale the truth of accidents to.come, which if it 
werelſo as they ſarmiſe, are yet but ſciences meerely conicRurall, 
and not of any benefit to man or to the common wealth , where 
they be vſed or profeſſed. Therefore the good and exemplarie 
tngsand ations of the former ages, werereſerued only to the 
hiſtoricall reportes of wiſe and graue men: thoſe of the preſent 
time left tothe fruition and wdgement of our ſences : the future 
as hazards and incertaine cuentes vtterly negleted and layd alide 
for Magicians and mockers to get their liuings by : ſuch manner 
of men as by negligence of Magiſtrates and renuſles of lawes e- 
uery countriebreedeth great {tore of. Theſe hiſtorical men neuer- 
thelcſſe vſed not the matter fo preciſely towiſh thatal they wrote 
ſhould be accounted true , for that was not needefull nor expe- 
dicnt tothe purpoſe, namely to be vſed either for example or for 
pleaſure: conſidering that many times it is ſcene a fained matter or 
altogether fabulous , beſides that it maketh more mirth than any 
other,works no lefſe good concluſionsfor example then the moſt 
true and veritable:but often times more,becauſe the Poet hath the 
handling of them to faſhion at his pleaſure, but not ſo of th'other 
which muſt go according to their veritie & none otherwiſe with- 
out the writers great blame. Againe as ye know moand more ex- 
cellent examples may be Glned in oneday bya good wit, then 
many ages through mans frailtie are ableto put in vre , which 
made the learned and wittic men of thoſe tumes to deuiſe many 
hiſtoricall matters of no veritie at all,but with purpoſe todo good 
and no hurt,as vſing them for a maner of diſcipline and preſident 
of coinmendablelife.Such was the common wealth of P/azo, and 
Sir T homas Moores Ytopia, reſting all indeuiſe , butneuer put in 
execution,and eaſter to be wiſhed then to be performed. And you 
{hall perceiue that hiſtories were of three ſortes , wholly true and 
wholly falſe,anda third holding part of cither , but for honeſt re- 
creation, 
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creation,and good example they wereall of them . And this ma 
be apparant to vs not onely by the Poericall hiſtories, but alſo by 
thoſe that be written in proſe : for as Homer wrate a fabulous or 
mixt report of theſiege of Troy, and another of Vhſſs errors or 
wandrings,fodid 24/ezz compilea true treatiſe of the life & loues 
of Leander and Hero,both of them Heroxck,, and to none il] edifi- 
catiov. Alfo as Thexcidides wrate a worthy and veritable hiſtorie, 
of the warres betwixt the Arhenians and the Peloponeſes: ſo did Ze- 
zophon,a moſt graue Philoſopher , and well trained courtier and 
counſellour make another(but fained and vntrue)of the childhood 
of (3ru5 king of Perſia , neuertheles both to one effeR;that is for 
examplecand good information of the polteritie.Now becauſe the 
actions of meane & baſe perſonages,tend in very few caſes to any 
great good example:for who paſlcth to follow the ſteps , and ma- 
ner of life of acraftes man,ſhepheard or {ailer,though he werehis 
father or deareſt frend?yea how almoſt is it pollible that ſuch ma- 
ner of men ſhould be of any vertue other then their profellionre- 
quireth ? Therefore was nothing committed to hiſtorie,but mat- 
ters of great andexcellent perſons & things that the ſame by irr1- 
tation of good courages{fuch as emulation cauſeth )might worke 
more effeQually -, which occaſioned the ſtory writer to cluſean 
higher ſtile fit for his ſubieR,the Proſaicke in proſe , the Poet in 
meetre, and the Poets was by verſe exameter for his grauitic and 
ſtatelineſle moſt allowable: neither would they intermingle him 
with any other ſhorter meaſure,vnleſſe it were in matters of ſuch 
qualitie, as became beſt to be ſong with the yoyce, and roſome 
muſicall inſtrument, as were with the Greeks , all your Hymnes 
S& Encoma of Pindarns & ( allmachus,not very hiſtories burama-. 
ner of hiſtoricall reportes in which caſes they made thoſe poemes 
in variable meaſures,& coupled a ſhortverſe with a long to ſerue 
that purpoſethe better,and we our ſelues who compiled this trea- 
teiſehaue written for pleaſure alitle brief Romance or hiſtoricall 
ditty in the Engliſh tong of the Iſle of great B7+taine in ſhort and 
long meetres,and by breaches or diuifions to be more commodi- 
out, ſong to the harpe in places of aſſembly,where the company 
ſhalbe deſirous toheare of old aduentures & valiaunces of noble: 
knights in times paſt, as arethoſe of ng Arthar and his kmghts 
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of the round table , Sir Bexys of Southampton, Guyof Warvvicke 
and others like . Such as haue not premonition hereof, and conſi- 
deration of the cauſes alledged, would peraduenture reproue and 
diſgrace cuery Romance, orthort hiſtoricall ditty for that they be 
not written in long meeters or verſes e-/exandrins, according to 
the nature & {tile of large hiſtories, wherin they ſhould do wrong 
for they be fundry formes of poems and not all one. 


, CAS. 
Tnwhat forme of Poeſie vertne in the inferior 
ſort vvas commended. 


N cuerie degree and ſort of men vertuc is commendable,but not 

egally : not onely becauſe mens eſtates are vnegall, but for that 
alſo vertue it ſelfe is not in euery reſpeR of cgall value and eſtima- 
tion. For continence in a king is of greater merit, then ina carter, 
ti*onehauing all oportunities to allure him toluſts,and abilicie to 
ſerue his appetites , ttother partly, for the baſeneſle of his eftate 
wanting ſuch meanes and occaftons,partly by dread of lawes more 
inhibited, and not ſo vehemently caried away with vnbridledaf- 
feftions, and therfore deſeruenot 1nth'oneand th'other like praiſe 
nor cquall reward, by the very ordinarie courſe of diſtributiue ju- 
ſlice. Pun ſo parfimonic and 1l1beralitic are greater vices in a 
Prince then in a priuate perſon, and pufillanimitie and inuſtice 
hikewiſe:for to th'one, fortune hath ſupplied inough to maintains 
them in the contrarie vertues, I meane, fortitude, mſtice, iberali- 
ticand magnanimitie:the Prince hauing all plentie to vſe largeſle 
by , and no want orneede to drive him todo wrong. Allo all the 
aides that may beto lift vp his courage,and to makehim ſtout and 
fearcleſſe/angent anmos fortune) ſaith the I4mmiſt,and very truly, 
for nothing pulleth downe a mans heart ſo much as aduerlſitic and 
lacke. Againe ina meane man prodigalitie and pride are faultes 
more reprchenfible then in Princes,whoſe high eſtates dorequire 
intheircountenance, ſpeech & expence, accrtaine extraordinary, 
and their funRions enforce them ſometime to exceede the l1mites 
of mediocritie not excuſable in a priuat perſon , whoſe manner of 
life and calling hath no ſuch _—_— Beſides the good and bad of 


Princes is more excmplaric, and thereby of greater moment then 
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the priuate perſons. Therforeit is that the inferiour perſons, with 
their inferiour vertues haue a certaine inferiour praiſe,to gucrdon 
their good vwith,& to comfort them tocontinuca laudable courſe 
inthemodeſt and honeſt life and behawour. But this lyeth not in 
written laudes ſo muchas in ordinary reward and commendation 
to be giuen them by the mouth of the ſuperiour magiſtrate. For 
hiſtories were not intended to ſo generall and baſe a purpoſe, al- 
beit many a meane ſouldier & other obſcure perſons were ſpoken 
of and made famous in ſtories, as we finde of /rzs the begger, and 
T heres the glorious noddie, whom Homer maketh mention of. 
Bue that happened (& ſo did many like memories of meane men) 
by reaſon of ſome greater perſonage or matter that it was long of, 
which therefore could not be an viuwerſall caſe nor chaunce to e- 
uery other good and vertuous perſon of the meaner fort. Where= 
fore the Poet in praiſing the maner of life or death of ante meane 
pcrſon , did it by ſomelitle dittie or Epigram or Epitaph in fewe 
verſes & meane {tile conformable to his ſubic&t. So haue you how 
the immortall. gods were praiſed by hymnes,the great Princes and 
heroicke perſonages by ballades of praiſe called Excomra, bothof 
them by hiſtoricall reports of great grauitic and maicſtie. the infe- 
riour perſons by other ſlight pocmes. 

(HAP. X XI. 
T he forme wherem honeſt and profitable Artes 
and ſciences weretreated. 
Heprofitable ſciences were no leſle meete to be imported to 
the greater number of ciwuill men for inſtruction of the-pen- 
plc and increaſeof knowledge , then to be reſcrucd and kept for 
clerkes and great men onely . So as next vnto the things fſto- 
ricall ſuch dorines and arts as the common wealth fared the bet- 
ter by, wereeſteemed and allowed. And the ſame weretreated by 

Poets un: verſe Exameter ſauouring the Herozcal, and for the gra- 

uitie and comelineſle of the mectre molt vſed with the Greekes 

and Latines to.ſad purpoſes, Such were the Philoſophicall works 

of Lucretizs(,arus among the Romaines,the Altronomicall of A- 

ratus and Mamnlues ,, one Greeke th'other Latine, the Medicinall 

of Nicanger,and that of Oprian of hunting and fiſhes,and many 
moc that were too long to recitein this place. 
1j 
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OF POETS 


CHAP. XX1I. 
In what forme of Poeſie the amorous affetions and 
allarements werevttered, 

T”Hefirſt founder of all good affteions is honeſt loue, as the 
mother of all the vicious is hatred. It was not therefore with- 

out reaſon that ſo commendable, yea honourable a thing as loue 
well meant, were it in Princely eſtate or priuate , might in all ci- 
uil common wealths be vttered in good forme and order as other 
laudable things are . And becauſe loue is of all other humane af- 
feftions the moſt puiſſant and paſſionate, and moſt generall to all 
fortes and ages of men and women , ſo as whether it be of the 
yong orold or wiſe or holy,or high eſtate or low,none euer could 
truly bragge of any exemptis in that caſe : it requireth a forme of 
Poeſie variable, inconſtant, affe&ed, curious and moſt witty of a- 
ny others , whereof the ioyes were to be vttered in one ſorte , the 


ſorrowes in an other, and by the many formes of Poeſte, the ma- 


ny moodes and pangs of louers, throughly to be diſcouercd: the 
poore ſoules ſometimes praying , befecching , ſometime honou- 
ring, auancing, praifing : an other while railing, reuiling,and cur- 
ſing:then ſorrowing, weeping, lamenting : in the ende laughing, 
reioyling &ſolacing the beloued againe,with a thouſand delicate 
deuiſes,odes, ſongs, elegies, ballads, ſonets and other ditties, moo- 
uing one way and another to great compalſton. 


(HAP. XX111. 
T he forme of Poeticall retoyſmgs. 


T)Leaſure is the chiefe parteof mans felicity in this world, and 

alſo (as our Theologians ſay) in the world to come. Therefore 
while we may (yea alwaies if it coulde be) to reioyce and take our 
pleaſures in vertuous and honeſt ſort, itisnot only allowable, but 
alſo neceſſary and very naturall to man . And many bethe 1oyes 
and confolations of the hart : but none greater , than ſuch as he 
anay vtter and diſcouer by ſome conuenient meanes : euen as to 
ſuppreſſe and hide a mans mirth, and not to haue therein a parta- 
ker,or at leaſt wiſe a witnes, isno little griefe and infelicity. Ther- 
fore nature and ciuility haue ordained (beſides the priuateſolaces) 
publike reioiſingsfor the comfort and recreation of many . And 
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AND POESIE- LIB, I. 37 
they be of diuerſeſorts and vpon — erowne:one & 
the chiefe was for the publike peace ofa countric the greateſt of 
any other ciuill good. And wherein your Maieſtie (my moſt gra- 
cious Soueraigne)haue ſhewed your ſelfeto all the world for this 
one and thirty yeares ſpace of your glorious raigne, aboue all o- 
ther Princes of Chriſtendome, not onely fortunate, but alſo moſt 
ſufficient vertuous and worthy of Empire. An other is for lt & 
honourable viRory atchicued againſt che forraine enemy. A third 
at ſolemne feaſts and pompes of coronations and enſtallments of 
honourable orders. An other for iollity at weddings and marria- 
ves. An other at the births of Princes children. An other for pri- 

uate entertainements in Court, or other ſecret diſports in cham- 
ber, and ſuch ſolitary places. And as theſe reioyſings tend to diuers 

effects, ſo do they alſo carry diuerſe formes and nominations : for 
thoſe of vitorieand peace are called 77:4mphall, whereof weour 
ſclues haue heretofore giuen ſome example by our 7 rinmphals 

written in honour of her Maieſties long peace. Andthey were v- 

ſed by theauncients in like manner, as we doour generall procef- 

ſions or Letanies with bankets and bonefires and all manner of 
ioyes. Thoſe that were to honourthe perſons of great Princes or 
to ſolemniſe the poimpes of any inſtallment were called Encomia, 
we may call them carols of honour . Thoſe to celebrate marri- 
ages were called ſongs nuptiall or Epirhalamnes, but ina certaine 
miſticall ſenſe as ſhall be ſaid hereafter . Others for magmificence 
at the natnuties of Princes children , or by cuſtome vied yearely 
ypon the ſame dayes, are called ſongs natall or Gezerhliaca.Others 

for ſecret recreation and paſtime in chambers with company or a- 

lone were the ordinary Muſickes amorous, ſuch as might be ſong 

with voice or to the Lute, Citheron or Harpe,or daunced by mea- 
ſures as the Italian Pauanand galliard are at theſe daies in Princes 

Courts and other places of honourable or ciuill aſſembly ,and of 

all cheſe we will ſpeakein order and very briefly. 


CHAP. FF IFIEX 
T he forme of Poeticall lamentations. 


Amenting is altogether contrarytorcioiſinggeuery man ſaith 
ſo, and yet is it a pecce of ioy to be able to lament with caſe, 
| G iij 
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38 OF POETS 
and freely to poure forth a mans inward ſorrowes and the greefs 
wherewith his minde is ſurcharged. This was a very neceſlary de- 
uiſe of the Poet and a fine;beſides his poctric to play alſo the Phi- 
fitian,and not onely by applying a medicine to the ordinary fick- 
nes of mankind, but by making the very greefit ſelfe(in part)cure 
of the diſeaſe . Nowe are the cauſes of mans ſorrowes many : the 
death of his parents,frends, allies, and children: (though many of 
the barbarous nations do reioyce at their burials and ſorrow at 
their birthes)the ouerthrowes and diſcomforts in battell , the ſub- 
uerſions of townes and citics,the deſolations of countreis,the loſle 
of goods and worldly protnotions, honour and good renowne:f1- 
nally the trauails and torments of loue forlorne or ill beſtowed, 
either by diſgrace,deniall,delay,and ewenty other wayes,that well 
experienced louers could recite. Such of theſergreefs. as might be 
refrained or holpen by wiſedome, and the parties owne good en- 
deuour , the Poct gaue none order to ſorrow them : for tuſtas to 
the good renowneit is loſt , for the more part by ſome default of 
che owner,and may be by his well doings recoucred againe. And 
if it be vniuſUy taken away,as by yntrue and ſamous libels,theof- 
fenders recantation may ſuffifſe for his amends : ſo did the Poet 
Stejichorrzs , as 1t is written of him in his Palmogie ypon the dif- 
prayſeof Heleza,and recouered his eye ſight , Allo for worldly 
goods they comeand go,as things not long proprictary to any bo- 
dy,and are not yet ſubie vntofortunes domunion yin that we 
our {clues are in great part acceſ[aric to our own loſſes and hinde- 
raunces,by ouerſi1ght & miſguiding of our ſelues and our things, 
therefore why ſhould we bewaile our ſuch voluntary detriment? 
But death the irrecoucrableloſſe, death the dolefull. departure of 
frendes , that can ncuer be recontinued by any other mceting or 
nery acquaintance. Beſides our vncertaintie and ſuſpition of their 
cllates and. welfare in the places of their new abode, ſeemeth to 
carry areaſonable pretext of iuſt ſorrow. Likewiſe the great 0- 
uerthrowes in battell and deſolarions of countreys by warres aſ- 
well for theloſſe of manyliues and much libertie as for that it 
toucheth the whole ſtate , and: every priuate man hath his por- 
tion in the damage : Finally for louc, there 1s nofrailtie m h 
and bloud ſo exculable as it , no comfort or diſcomfort grate 
encn 
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-_ AND POES]E LIKES |... :. 8 
then the good and bad ſucceſſe thereof , nothing more natu- 
rall co man , nothing of more force to vanquiſh his will and to 
nuegle his iudgement. Therefore of death and burials, of th'ad- 
uerſities by warres , and of true loue loſt or ill beſtowed , are 
lonely forrowes that the noble Pocts ſought by their arte to re- 
moue orappeale, not with any medicament of a contrary tem- 
per, as the Ga/rmſtes vieto cure {| contrariacontrarys} but as the 
Paracel/ians , who cure {| ſrmilia ſrahbus ] making one dolour 
toexpell another , andin this caſe , one ſhort ſorrowing the re- 
medie of a long and gricuous forroiy . And the lamenting of 
deathes was chiefly at the very burialls of the dead , alſo at 
monethes mindes and longer times , by cuſtome continued yeare- 
ly, when as they vſed many offices of ſeruice and loue towardes 
the dead , and thereupon arc called O5/equies in our yulgare, 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners their 
friendes and ſeruauntesin blacke veſtures , of ſhape dolefull and 
ſad, but alſo by wofull countenaunces and voyces , and beſides 
by Pocticall mournings in verſe. Such funerall ſongs were cal- 
lcd Epiceaiaif they were ſong by many, and C419n9za if they 
were vttered by one alone, and this was vſed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned a great 
ciuilitie to vie ſuch ceremonies, as at this day is alſo in ſomecoun- 
trey vied. In Rome they accuſtomed to make orations funerall 
and commendatorie of the dead partiesin the publique place cal- 
led Procoſtris: and our T heolograns , inſtead thereot vieto make 
ſermons , both tcaching the people ſome good learming, and alſo 
ſaying well of the departed . Thoſe ſongs of thedolorous diſcom- 
fits in battaile , and other defolations in warre, or of townes ſac- 
caged and ſubucrted , were ſong by the remnant of the army 0- 
uerthrowen,with great skrikings and outcries,holding thewrong 
end of their weapon vpwards in figneof ſorrow and diſpaire. The 
cities alſo made generall mournings & offred ſacrifices with Poe- 
ticall ſongs to appeaſe the wrath of the martiall gods & goddeſles. 
Thethird ſorrowing was of loues,by long lamentation in Elegze: 
ſo wastheir ſong called, and it was 1n a pitious maner of meetre, 
placing a limping Pertamcrer.after a luſty Exameter,which made 
it $0 dolourouſlly morethen any other meeter. | 


. OF POETS 


CHAP. XXP. 
Of the ſolemne remyfngs at the natiitie of 
Princes children. 

E O returne from ſorrow to reioyſing it is a very good hap and 

no vnwiſe partfor him that can do it, Iſay therefore, that the 
comfort of iſlue and procreation of children is ſo naturall and fo 
great, not onely to all men but ſpecially to Princes , as duetie and 
cuulitie haue made it a common cuſtome to reioyſe at the birth 
of their noblechildren, and to keepe thoſe dayes hallowed and fe- 
ſtiuall for euer once in the yeare,during the parentes or childrens 
hues:and that by publique order & conſent. Of which reioylings 
and mirthes the Poet miniſtred the firſt occaſion honorable , by 
preſenting of ioyfull ſongs and ballades, praying the parentes by 
proofe,the child by hope,the whole kinred by report, & the day it 
ſelfe with withes of all good ſucceſle,long life, health & proſperi- 
tiefor cuer to the new borne. Theſe poemes were called 1n Greeke 
Genethaca,with vs they may be called natall or birth ſongs. 


CHAP. XX 7]. 
T he maner of rewyſmgs at mariages and vvedaimgs. 


S the conſolation of children well begotten is great, no leſle 
" Abut rather greater ought to be that which is occaſion of chil- 
dren,that is honorable matrimonie,aloue by al lawes allowed,not 


- mutable nor encombred with ſuch vaine cares & paſhons, as that 


other loue, whereof there is no aſſurance,butlooſe and fickle affe- 
Ron occaſioned for the molt part by ſodaineſights and acquain- 
canceof no long triall or experience , nor vpon any other good 
ground wherein any ſuretie may be conceined: wherefore the Ci- 
uill Poet could do no leſſe in conſcience and credit,then as he had 
before done to the ballade of birth : now with much better deuo- 


tion to celebrate by his poemethe chearefull day of mariages al-. 


well Princely as others , for that. hath alwayes bene accompted 
with euery countrey and nation of neuer ſo barbarous people, the 
higheſt & holieſt, ofany ceremomieapperteining to man:a match 
forſooth made foreuer and not for a day , aſolace prouided for 
youth acomfortfor age, a knot of alliance & amitie indiſſoluble: 


great reioyling was therefore dug to ſuch a matter and to ſo y_ 
ome 
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AND POESIE. LIB.1. 41 
fomea time. This was done in ballade wiſe as the natall ſong,and. 
was ſong very ſweetely by Muſitians at the chamber doreof the 
Bridegroome and Bride at ſuch times as ſhalbe hereafter declared 
and they were called Epitha/armies as much.to ſay as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride : for ſuchas were ſong at the borde at dinner 
or ſupper were other Muſickes and not properly Epithalamies. 
Here,if I ſhall fay that which apperteineth toth'arte, and diſcloſe 
the miſterie of the whole matter , I mult and doe with all humble 
reuerence befpeake pardon of the chaſte and honorable eares, leaſt 
I ſhould either offend them with licentious ſpeach, or leaue them 
ienorant ofthe ancient guiſe in old times vſed at weddings(in my 
fimple opinion) nothing reproueable. This Epithalame was de- 
uided by breaches ito three partes to ſerue for three ſeuerall firs 
or times to be ſong. The firſt breach was ſong at the firſt parte of 
the night when the ſpouſe and her husband were brought to their 
bed Se at the very chamber dore, where inalarge vtter roomevſed 
to be (beſides the muſitics) good ſtore of ladies or getlewomen of 

their kinſefolkes, & others who came tohonor the mariage, & the 
tunes of the ſongs were very loude and ſhrill,to the intent there 
might-no noiſe be hard out of the bed ch5berby the skreeking 8& 
outcry of the young damoſell feeling the firſt forces of her ſtiffe 
&rigorous young man,ſhebeing as all _— tender & weake,Gc 
vnexpert in thoſe maner of affaires. For which purpoſe alſo they 
vicd by old nurſes(appointed to that ſeruice)to ſuppreſle the noiſe 
by caſting of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber vpon 
the hard floore or pauemet, for they vſed no mattes nor ruſhes as 
we doenow. Soas the Ladies andgentlewomen ſhould haue their 
eares ſooccupied what with Muſicke, and what with their bandes 
wantonly ſcambling and catching after thenuttes,thatthey could 
not intend to harken after any other thing . This was as I faid to 
diminiſh thenoiſe of the laughing lamenting ſpouſe. The tenour 
of that part of the ſong was to congratulate thefirſt acquaintance 
and meeting of the young couple; allowing of their parents good 
diſcretions 1n maleing- the match,thEafterward toſound cherfully 
tothe onſet and firſt encounters ofthatamorousbattailetodeclare 
the cofort of childre, & cncreafeof loue by that meane cheifly caue 
fed; the bride ſhewing her ſelf cucry waies _ diſpoſed and (ll 


43 OF.POETS 
' ſupplying occaſions of newluſtes andloue to herhusband, by her 
obedience and amorous embracings and all other allurementes, 
' About midnight or one of the clocke, the Muſicians came again 
co the chamber dorefall the Ladies and other women as they were 
of degree, hauing taken their leaue, and being gone to their reſt.) 


This part of the ballade was to refreſh the faint and weried bodies - 


and fpirirs, and to animatenew appetites with cherefull wordes, 
encoraging the to therecontinuance of the ſame entertainments, 
praiſing and commeding(by fuppoſall) the good conformities of 
them both, & their defire one to vanquith the other by ſuch fred- 
ly conflictes : alledging that the firſt embracementes neuer bred 
barnes,by reaſon oftheir ouermuch affettion and heate, but onely 
made paſlage for children and enforced greater liking to the late 
made match . That the ſecond aflaultes, were lefle rigorous , but 
more vigorous and apt toauance the purpoſe of procreation,that 
therefore they ſhould perfilt in all good appetite with an in- 
wincible courage to the end. This was the ſecond part of the E- 
pithalamie In the morning whewit was farre broad day, & that by 
liklyhood all tournes were ſufficiently ſerued , the laſt attes of 
the enterlude being ended,& that the bride muſt within few hours 
ariſeand apparrell her ſelfe , no more as a virgine , but asa wife, 
and about dinner time mult by order come torth Siczt ſp9n/2 de 
thalamo, very demurely and {tately to be feneand acknowledged 

of her parents and kinsfolkes whether the were the ſame woman 
or a changeling,or dead or aliue,or maimed by any accident no- 
urnall. The fame Muſicians came againe with this laſt part,and 
rected them both with a Palme of new applauftons, for that they 
had either of them ſo well behaued them-felues that night , the 
husband to rob his ſpoufe of her maidenhead and ſaue her life, 

the brideſo luſtely to ſatisfic her husbandes loue and ſcape with 

ſo litle daunger of her perſon, for which good chaunge that they 

ſhould makea louely truce and abſtinence of that warre tillnext 

nichr ſcaling the placard of thatlouely league, with eyentie ma- 

ner of fiveet kifles, then by good admonitions 'enformed.them to 

thefrugall & thriftie life allthe reſt of their dayes. The good man 

ptting and bringing home, the wife ſauing that which her huſ- 

and (hould-per , therewith to be the betterable to keepe good 
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AND POESI1Y 118.7, 43 
hoſpitalitie, according to their eſtates, and to bring vptheir chil--. 
dren,{if God ſentany }vertuouſly, and the rs, 2 their owne 
good example. Finally to To all cthereſt of therr life in true 
and inuiolable wedlocke . This ceremony was omitted when men 
maried widowes or ſuch as had taſted the frutes of loue before,(we 
call them well experienced young women) in whom there was 
no feare of daunger to their perſons, or ofany outcry atall,at the 
time of thoſe terrible appaniii . Thus much touching the vſage 
of Epithalanze or bedding ballad of the ancient times ,m which if 
there were any wanton or laſciuious matter more then ordinarie 
which they called Ficenzna licetia it was borne withal for that time 
becauſe of the matternoleſſerequiring . Cara/lus hath madeof the: 
one or two very artificiall and ciuil:but nonemore excellent then 
of late yeares a young noble man of Germamie as I take it /oh4nes 

fecundss whoin thatandin his poeme De aſs, palleth any of the 
auncicnt or moderne Poctes in my wdgment. E 


CHAP. XIFFL-” 
T he manner of Poeſie by which they vtteredtheir bitter taunt s,and 
priny nips,or witty ſcoffes and other Merry CORCENS. 


Ry all the world could not keepe, nor any cull ordinance to 
LI the contrary ſo preuaile , but that men would and:muſt needs 
vtter their fplenes inall ordinarie matters alſo: or elſe it ſeemed 
their bowels would burſt, therefore the poet deuiſed at prety fa- 
ſhioned poeme thort and ſweete(as we are wont to ſay)andcalled 
it Epigramma 1n which cuery mery conceited man might without 
any long ſtudie or tedious ambage, make his fxend fport,andan- 
gerhis foc, and giueaprettienip, oriſhewaiharpeconceitin few 
verſes : for this Eprgramnne 1s but aninfcription or writting made 
as it were ypon a table,or in a windowe,or ypon the wall or man- 
tell of a chunney in ſome place of commonreſort , whereit was 
allowed cuery man -might come , or, be ſitting. to.chat and 
prate, as now in our tauernes and common:tabling houſes, where 
many merry heades mcete, and ſcrible with-yake-with chalke, or 
with a colc ſuch matters as they would every. mi ſhould know,& 
deſcant vp6 . Afterward theſame came to beput in paper and in 
bookes, and vied as orduatic nulliues, oo of. fread{hip.,, ſome 
3 I 
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of defiaunce;or as other meſſages of mirth:4merall was the cheife 
of this skil among the Latines;&at.aheſe days the beſt Epigrimes 
we finde,& of the ſharpeſt conceit-arethoſe that haue bene gathe- 
red among thercliques ofthetwo muct Sztyres in Rome, Paſqu:ll 
and Harphorir,which:in tame of Sede vacante, when merry con- 
ceited men liſted to g1be &iecſt at the dead Pope,orany of his Car- 
dinales, they faſtened them:ypon: thoſe:Images which now lie in 
the open ſtreets, and were:tollerated; butafter that terme expired 
they were inhibited againe. Theſe inferiptions or. Epigrammes at 
their begining had no certaineauthor that would auouch them,. 
ſomefor feareof blame, ifthey were ouer ſaucy or ſharpe , others 
for modeſticof the writer as was that 4:/ticke of /rg:/which he ſet 
vypon the pallace gate of the emperour Avgyſizs, which 1 will re- 
citefor the breifnes and quicknes of it, & alſo for another euente 
that fell out vpon the matter worthy to be remembred . Theſe. 
were the verſes. | | 

Notte pluit tota, redeunt ſpettaculamane 

Duniſun imperuam enum loue ( «ſar habet. 
Which I haue thus Engliſhed, 

It raines allmght, early the ſnewes returue 

God and Cefar,do raigne and rule by turne. 

As tmuchto ſay, God ſheweth' his power by the nighe raines. 
Czſar his magnificence by thepompes of the day. 

Theſe two verſes were very well liked , and brought to th'Em- 
perours Maieſtie, who tooke great pleaſurein them, & willed the 
author ſhould beknowen. A f{auke courtier profered him ſelfe to 
be the man,and had a good mo him : for the Emperour 
him ſelf wasnot only learned, butof much munificence toward all 
learned men:whereupon Us7g/ ſeing him ſelf by his ouermuch 
madeſtic defrauded of the reward, that an impudent had getten 


by abuſc of his merit, camethe next night, and faſtened vpon the 


ſame place this halfe metre, foure times 1terated. Thus. 
Sic vos non vobis WG 1 
.. . Sue vos monvobis + 
'- SKcvosnen vobis 
_* Sic vos mu vobes ks | ; 
And thereit zetuained a great whule becauſeno man wiſt what 
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ie meant; till 7: g-topened the whole fraude by this deuiſe , He 

wroteaboue the Gas alfe metres this whole verſe Exameter, 
Hos ego verſicalos fect twlit alter honores. © 


And then finiſhed thefoure half merres,thus. 


Src vos nonvobss Fertts aratra boues 

Sic vos non vobss F ellera fertis ones 

Ste vos non vobis Aelhficatis apes 

Sic vos non vobrs Tndificatis anes. - 6 


Andput to his name Publius Yerorhine Maro, This mattercame 
by and by to Th'emperours care,who taking great pleaſure in the 
deuiſe called for Yirg4, and gaue himnot onely a preſent reward, 
with a good allowance of dyet a bonche in court as we vſe tocall 
it: butalſo held him foreuer after vpon largertriallhe had made 
of his learning and vertuein ſo great reputation,as he vouchſafed 
to gue himthe name of a frend'( amicus ) which among theRo- 
manes was ſo great an honour and ſpeciall fauour,as all ſach per- 
ſons were allowed to the Emperours table, or to the Senatours 
who had receiued them(as frendes) and they were the only men 
that cameordinarily to their boo:ds,& ſolaced with them in their 
chambers, and gardins when none other could beadmitted. 


CHAP:. XXF111]. 
Of the poeme called Epitaph w/ed for me 
F moriall Fee acad, 


AN Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only applied tothe re- 


46 OF POETS KL” . 
adayes leafuretoreadeoneof them &muſt be called away wefore 
he come halfe to the nd, or cl{e be locked into the Church by the 
Sexten as I my ſelfe was once ſerued reading an Epitaph in a cer- 
tain cathearall Church of England. They be 1gnorat of pockic that 
call ſuch 16g tales by thename of Epitaphes,they might better call 
them Elegies,as I faid before, and then ought neither to be engra- 
ucn nor hanged vp in tables. I haue ſcene them neuertheles vpon 
many honorable tombes of theſe late times ereQed, which doe ra- 
ther diſgrace then honour either the matter or maker. 


CHAP. XXIF, 
eA certaine auncient forme of pacſie by whach men 
ard vſe to reproh their enemies. 


S frendes bearich and joyfull poſleiſion, ſo be foes a conti- 

nuall torment and canker to the minde of man, and yet there 
15 no pollivle mcane to auoide this inconuenience, for the beſt of 
vs all, & he that thinketh he lives moitblamelefte, lives not with- 
out cnenues, that enuy him for his good parts,or hate him for his 
euill. There bewiſe men,and of themthe great learned man Plz 
zarch that tooke vpon them to perſwade the benefite that men 
receiue by their enemies, which thought may be true in manner 
of Paradoxe, yet I inde mansfrailtic to benaturally ſuch , and al- 
wayes hath becne, that he cannot conceine it in his owne caſe,nor 
ſhew that patience and moderation in ſuch greifs, as becommeth 
the man perfite andaccomplithe in all vertue: but either indeede 
or by word, he will ſecke reuenge againſt them that malicehim, 
or practiſe his harmes,{pecially ſuch foes as oppoſe themſelues to 
amans loues. This made the auncient Poetes to inuent a meane 
to rid the gall of all ſuch Vindicatiue men : ſo as they might be 
a wrecked of their wrong, & neuer bcly their enernic with flaun- 
dcrous vntruthes . And this was done by a mancr of unprecation, 
or as we call it by curling and banning of thepartics, and wiſhing 
all cuill toa light vpon them, and though. 3t never the ſooner 
happencd,yet was it great calinent to the boiling ſtomacke: They 
were called Dire, ſuch as Yirgil/made agin(t Battarus , and Oide 
againſt /&;5:we Chriſtians are forbidden to vſe ſuch vncharitable 
faſhions,and willed toreferre all our xeuenges taGodalone. . 
CAAP. 
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CHAP. XXX 
Of ſhort Epterames called Poſies, 


Here bealſoother 11ke Epigrammes that were ſent vſually for 
| & new yeares giftes or to ve Printed or put vpon their banket- 
ring diſhes of fuger plate,or of march paincs,& ſuch other dainty 
meates as by the curtefte &: cuitome euery geſt might carry from 
a common feaſt home with him to his owne houſe, & were made 
for the nonce, they were called Nenia or apophoreta, and neuer 
contained aboue one verſe,or twoat the moſt, but the ſhorter the 
better,we call them Poſes, and do paint them now a dayes vpon 
the backe ſides of our fruite trenchers of wood,or vie them as de- 
uiſes inrings and arimes and about ſuch courtly purpoſes.So haue 
we remembredand ſet forth to your Maieſtie Ang ns all the 
cominended fourmes of the auncient Poeſte,which we in our yul- 
caremakings do imitate and vſe vnder theſecommon names : en- 
tcrlude,ſong,ballade;carroll and ditty: borrowing them alſofrom 
the French al ſauing this word(fong)which is our naturall Saxon 
Engliſh word . Thereltſuch as time and vſurpation by cuſtome 
haue allowed vs out of the primitiue Greeke & Latine, as Come- 
die, Tragedie,Ode,Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme;, and other moe. 
Andwehane purpoſely omitted all nice or ſcholaſticall curioft- 
tics not mectefor your Mateſties contemplation in this our vul- 
gare arte , and what we haue written of the auncient formes df 
Pozmes , we haue taken from the beſtclerks writing in the ſame 
arte. The part thatnext followeth to wit of proportion , becauſe 
the Greeks nor Latines neuerhad it in vſe,nor made any obſerua- 
tion,no morethen we doe of their feete , we may truly affirme,to 
haue bene the firſt deuiſers thereof our ſelues , as dvro/1:x72,, and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other by learning or umtation, 
and chereby truſting to be holden the more excuſable if any 
thing in this' our labours happerrather to miſſike ; or to'come 
ſhort of tlYauthors purpoſe, becauſe commonly the firſt attempt 
in any arte or engineartificiall isamendable, &in'time by often 
expcriences reforined..! And ſono doubt may this deuiſe of ours 


be,by others that ſhall take the penne in hand after vs. 
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CHAP. XXX1J. ; 
Who in any age haue bene the moſt commended writers in our E- 
glsſh Poeſie,and the Authors cenſure ginenvpon then. 
| appeareth by ſundry records of bookes both printed & writ- 
ten, that many of our countreymen haue painfully trauelled in 
this part: of whofe works ſomcappeare to be but bare tranſlatiss, 
other ſome matters of their owne inuention and very commenda- 
ble, whercof ſome recitall ſhall be made in this place, to th'intent 
chiefly that their names ſhould not be defrauded of fixch honour 
as ſeemeth due to them for hauing by their thankefull ſtudies ſo 
much beautified our Engliſh tong ( as at this day it will be found 
our nation is in nothing inferiour to the French or Italian for co- 
pic of language, ſubtileic of deuice, good method and proportion 
in any forme of poeme, but that they may compare with the molt, 
and perchance paſle a great many of them. And I will not reach 
aboue the timeof king Edwardthe third , and Richard the ſecond 
for any that wrotein fa 
rcaſon of the late Normane conqueſt, which had brought intothis 
Realime much alteration both of our langage and lawes,and there 
withall a certain martiall barbarouſnes , whereby the ſtudy of all 
good learning was ſo much decayd, as long time after no man 
or very few eatended to write in any laudable ſcience : ſoas be- 
hy's that time there is litle or nothing worth commendation to 
founde written in this arte . And thoſe of the firſt age were 
Chaxcer and Gower both of them as I ſuppoſe Knightes . Aﬀter 
whom followed John Lydgate the monke of Bury,& that nameles, 
who wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman , next himfollowed 
Harding the Chronicler,then in king Heyryth'eight times Skelton, 
(I wot not for what great worthines)frnamed the Poct Lawreat, 
In the latter end of the ſame kings raigne {prog vp a new compa» 
ny of courtly makers,of whom Sir T homas Wat thelder & Hen» 
77 Earle of Surrey were the two chicftaines, who hauing trauailed 
ntoltalie ,and there taſted the Fiyeete and ſtately meaſures and 
ſtile of the Italia Pocke as nouices newly crept out of the ſchooles 
of Dante Arioſte and Petrarch ,they greatly polliſhed ourrude && 
homely maner of vulgar Poefic, from that it had bene before,and 
for that cauſe may ;uſh 
mcceer 


gliſh mecter:becauſc before their tunes by 
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meetre and ſtile. In the ſame time or not long after was the Lord 
Nicholas V aux;amanof much facilitie m vulgar makings. After- 
ward inking Edward the ſixths ttmecame tobe im reputation for 
the ſame facultic T homas Sternehold, who firſt tranſlated into En+ 
gliſh certaine Pſalmes of Dauid, and oh» Hoywood the Epigrams 
matiſt who for the myrth and quickneſle of his conceits more 
then for any good learning was in him came to be well-benefited 
by the king.But the principall man in this profeſſion at the ſame 
time was Maiſter Edward Ferrys a man of no leſſe mirth &feliciz 
ticthat way,but of much more skil,& magmificencein his meeter, 
and therefore wrate for the molt part to the ſtage, in Tragedie 
and ſometimes in Comedie or Enterlude , wherein he gaue the 
king ſo much good recreation ,as he had thereby :many good re- 
wardes. In-Queenes aries time floriſhed about any.other Do- 
our Phaer one that was well learned &excellently well trant]a- 
ted into Engliſh verſe Heroicall certaine bookes of Virgo £nc:- 
dos . Since him followed Maiſter Arthare Golding , who with no 
leſle commendation turned into Engliſh mectre the Metamor- 
pholſis of Oz:de, andthat. other Dotour,who made the ſupple+ 
ment to thoſebookes of YVirg'/s es/Enerdos , which Maiſter Phaer 
left vadone.. Andin her Maieſties time that now.is are ſprong 
vp an other crew of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen 
of her Maieſties owne ſeruauntes , who haue written excellently 
well as it would appeare if their doings could be found out and 
made publicke with the reſt, of which number is firſt that noble 
Gentleman Edward Farle of Oxford . 7 homas Lord of Bukhurſt, 
when he was young, Hexry Lord Paget,Sir Philip Sydney , Sur Wal- 
ter Rawleigh, Maſte, Edward Dyar,Mailter Fnkke Greuell,Gaſcon, 
Britton,T urberuille and a great many other learned Gentlemen, 
whoſe names I do not omit for enuie,but to auoyde tediouſneſle, 
and who haue deſerned nolittle commendation. But of them all 
particularly this is nryne opinion , that Chazcer,with Gower, Lid- 

gatand Harding for their antiquiticought to hauethefirſt place, 
and Chaxcer as the moſt renowmed of them all , for the much 
learning appeareth to be in him aboue any of the reſt . And 
though many of hisbookes be but bare tranſlations out of the 

Latin.& French,yetare they wel handled,as 4 bookes of 7 r0i{res 
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and (7eſſeid, and the Romant of the Roſe , whereof he tranſlated 
but one halfe, thedeuice was 1ohn de Adchmnmes a French Poet, the 
Canterbury tales were Chaxcers owne inuention as I ſuppoſe, and 
where he ſheweth more the naturall of his pleaſant wit , then in 
any other ofhis workes, his ſumilitudes compariſons and all other 
deſcriptions areſuch as can not be amended , His meetre;Heroi- 
call of 7:70:44 and Creſſerd is very graucand ſtately, keeping the 
the ſtaffe of ſeuen, and the verſe of ten, his other verſes of the Cane» 
terbury tales be butriding ryme, neuerthelefle very well becom- 

ming the matter of that pleaſaunt pilgrimage 1n which eu 
mans part is playd with much decency.Gower ſauing forhis good 
and grauemoralities , had nothing in him highly to be commen- 
ded, for his verſe was homely and without: good meaſure , his 
wordes ſtrained much deale out of the French writers, his ryme 
wreſted,andin his inventions ſmall ſubtillitic: the applications of 
his moralities are the beſt inhim, and yet thoſe many times ve- 
ry troſſely beſtowed , neither doth the ſubſtance of his workes 
ſufficiently aunſwere the ſubtilitic of his titles , Zyagar a tranſla- 
tour onely and no deuifer of that which he wrate Ts one that 
wrate in good verſe . Harding a Poet Epick or Hiſtoricall , hand- 
led hinſelfe well according to the time and maner of his ſubie&. 
He that wrotethe Satyr of Picrs Ploughman, ſeemed to. haue 
bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent hinſelfe who- 
ly to taxe the diſorders of that age,and ſpecially the pride of the 
Romane Clergy, of whoſe fall he ſcemeth to be a very true Pro- 
phet , his verſe is but looſe meetre ,and his termes hard and, ob- 
ſcure, ſo as in them is litle pleaſure to betaken .. Ske/ton a ſharpe 
Satiriſt, but with more rayling and ſcoffery then became a Poet 
Lawreat, fuchamongthe Greekes were called Pantomm, with vs 
Buffons,altogetherapplying their wits to Scurrillities & other ri- 
diculous matters. Hexry Far of Surrey and Sir 7 howas Wiyat,be- 
tweene whom I finde very litle differece, Irepute them(as before) 
for the two chief laternes-of hight to.all others that haue ſince em. 
ployed their pennes vpon Engliſh Poeſie;their conceits werelof« 
tie,their ſtiles ſtately,their conueyance cleanely,their termes pro- 
per,their meetreſweete and well proportioned in all imitating 
very naturally and ſtudiouſly: their Maſter: Francs —_—_ 
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The Lord Y ax his commendatis6 lycth chiefly in the facillitie of 
his meetre , and the aptneſlc of his deſcriptions ſuch as he taketh 
ypon him to make, namelyin ſundry of his Songs , wherein he 
ſheweth the counterfait a&16 very liuely & pleaſantly. Of the Ila- 
ter ſort I thinke thus, That for Tragedie, the Lord of Buckhurlt, 
& Maiſter Edward Ferrys for ſuch doings as Thane ſene of theirs 
do deſerue the hyeſt price : Th Earle of Oxford and Maiſter E4- 
wardes of her Maieſties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude.For 
Eglogue and paſtorall Poeſie,Sir Phil Sydney and Maiſter Chal- 
lenter,and that other Gentleman who wrate the late ſhepheardes 
Callender . For dittice and amourous Ode 1 finde Sir alter Raw- 
leyghs vayne molt loftic, inſolent,and paſſionate. Maiſter Edward 
Dyar,for Elegie moſt ſweete, ſolempne andof high concert . Ga/- 
con for a good mecter and for a plentifull vayne . Phaer and Go/- 
ag for a learned and well correRed verſe,ſpeciallyin tranflation 
cleareand very faithfully anſwering their authours intent. Others 
hauec alſo written with much facillitie , but more commendably 
perchance if they had not written ſomuch nor ſo popularly. 
But laſt in recitall and firſt in degree 1s the Qucene our ſouc- 
raigne Lady,whoſe learned, delicate,noble Mulc,cafily furmoun- 
teth all the reſt that haue writte before her time or ſince, for ſence, 
ſxectuclleand ſubtillitic, be itin Ode , Elegie, Epigram , or any 
other kindeof poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it ihall pleaſe 
her Maic{tie to employ her penne,cuen by as much oddes as her 
ownecxcellent eſtatcand degree cxceedcth all the reſt other moſt 
humble vaſlalls. 
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(HMSFE £ 
Of Proportion Poeticall. 


&T T is ſaid by ſuch as profeſſe the Mathema- 
| Gy ticall ſciences, that all things ſtand by pro- 
{ & portion, and that without it nothing could 
and to begood or beautiful. The DoRors 
E of our Theologie to the ſameeffect, but in 
> = other termes,ſay: that God made the world 
> Y by number, media and weight: ſome for 
RS XS > Aweight lay tune, and peraduenturebetter. 
For weightis akind of meaſure or of much conueniencie with it: 
and therefore in their defcriptions be alwayes coupled together 
( ftatica & metrica ) weight and meaſures. Hereupon it ſeemeth 
the Philoſopher gathers atriple prope to wit, the Arithme- 
ticall,the Geometricall,and the Muſical. And by one of theſethree 
15 cuery other proportion guided of the things that haue conueni- 
encie by relation,as the viſible by light colour and ſhadow:the au- 
dible by ſtirres, times and accents: the odorable by ſmelles of fun- 
dry temperaments: the taſtible by ſauours to the rate: the tangible 
by his obiectes in this or that regard. Of all which we leaue to 
ſpeake, returning to our poeticall proportion, which holdeth of 
che Muſical, becauſe as we ſayd betore Poefteis askill to ſpeake & 
write harmonically : and verſesor rime be a kind of Muſicall vt- 

cerance, by reaſon of acertaine congruitie in ſounds pleaſing the 

care, though not-perchiance ſo exquiſitely as the harmonicall con- 

cents of the artificial Muſicke,conliſting mn {tramed tunes,as is the 
vocall Muſike,or that of melodious inſtruments,as Lutes, Harpes, 

Regals, Records and ſuchlike. Andthus = proportion Poeticall. 
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reſteth infine points: Staffe, Meaſure, Concord,Scituation and fi- 
gure all which ſhall be ſpoken of in their places. 


CHAP. 11. 


Ofproportion tn Ste Meg 


Taffe in our vulgare Poefie I know not why it ſhould beſo cal- 
led, vnleſſe 1t be for that we vnderſtand it for a bearer or fup- 
porter ofa ſong or ballad, not vnlike the old weake. bodie, that is 
ttaved vp by his ſtaffe, and were not otherwiſe able to walkeor 
to {tand vpright. The Italan called it $:.2z2, as if we ſhould fay 
a reſting place: and if weconſtder well the forme of this Pocticall 


ſtaffe, we hall fande it to be a certaine number of verſes allowed 


to go altogether and ioyne without any intermiſſion ,and doc or 
{ſhould finiſh vp all the {enteces of the ſame witha full period,vn- 
lefle 1t be in ſom ſpecial caſes, & there to ſtay till another ſtaffe fol- 
low of like ſort: and the ſhorteſt ſtaffke conteinethnot vnder foure 
verſes, nor the longeſt abouetengf it paſſe chat numberit is rather 
a whole ditty then properly a ſtafte . Alſo for the morepart the 
ſtaues ſtand rather vpon the euen nomber of verſes then the odde, 
though there be of both ſorts. The firſt proportion then of a ſtaſſe 
1s by qzadrien or foure verſes. The ſecond of five verſes,and is ſel- 
dome vſed. Thethird by /izeme or {ixe verſes,and is not only moſt 
vſual,but alſo very pleaſant to threare. The fourth 1s in ſeut verſes, 
& is the chiefe of our ancient proportions vied by any rimer wri- 
ting any thing of hiſtorical or graue poeme,as ye may ſee in Char- 
cer and Lidgateth'one writing the loues of T703/u5 and Creſſerda, 
th'other of the fall of Princes:both by them tranſlated not deuiled. 
The firſt proportion is of eight verſes very ſtately and Heroicke, 
and which Ilike better then that of ſeuen, becauſe it receaueth 
better band, The ſ1xt is of nine verſes , rare but very graue. The 
ſcuenth proportion is of tenne verſes , very ſtately , but in many 
mens opinion too long: neuertheleſle of very good grace & much 
grauitic.Of cleyen and twelue Ind noneordinary {taues viced in 
any vulgar language, neither doth it ferue well to continue any 
| hiſtoricall report or ballade,or other ſong : but is a dittie of 1t ſelf, 
and np ſtaſle, yet ſome moderne writers haueyſed it but very ſel- 
dome.Thenlaſt ofall haue ye a proportion to be vied inthe num- 
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ber of your ſtaues,as toa caroll and a ballade,to a fong,&a round, 
or virelay.For to an hiſtoricall poeme no certain number is I11mi- 
ted, but as the matter fals out : alſo a 4/#ick or couple of verſes is 
not to beaccompted a itaffc,but ſerues for a continuance as we ſee 
in Elegie, Epitaph, Epizramme or ſuch meetres,of plaine concord. 
not harmonically entertangled , as fome other fongs of more de- 
licate muſick be. 

A ſtaffe of foure verfes containeth in it ſelfe- matter ſufficient 
co make afull{periode or complement of ſence, though it doe not 
alwayes ſo,andtherefore may go by diuiſions. 

A ftaffe of fue verſes,ts not much vſed becauſe he that cannot 
comprehend his periode in foure verſes, will rather driue it into 
{ix then leaueit in fiue,for that the cuen number 15 more agreable 
to theeare then the odde is. 

A ſtaffe of fixe verſes, is very pleaſant to the eare, and alfo ſer- 
ucth for a greater complement then the inferiour {taues, which 
maketh him more commonly to be vſed. 

A ſtaffe of ſeuen verſes, moſt vſuall with our auncient makers, 
alfo the ſtaffe of erght, nine and ten of larger complement then 
the reſt,are onely vied by the later makers,& vnlelie they go with 
very good bande,do not ſo well as theinferiour ſtaues . Therefore 
if ye make your ſtaffe of erght,by two fowers not entertangled ,it 
15 not a huitaine or a ſtaffe of eight , but two quadreins , ſo is it in 
ten verſes,not being entertangled they be but two {taues of fue. 


CHAP. 111. 


Of proportior mmeaſare. 


Feter and meaſure ts all one,for what the Greekes call 7:5, 

the Latines call 2/ez/r2,and is but the quantitie of a verſe, 
either long or ſhort . This quantitiewith them confitteth in tie 
number of their feete:& with vs in the number of fiilables , which 
are comprehended 1n cuery verſe, not regarding; his feete , other- 
wiſe then that we allow mn ſcanning our verſe , two fillables to 
makeone ſhort portio(fuppoſe it a foote)im eueryverſe. Anaafter 
that ſort ye may fay, we haue feete in-our vulgare rymes, Buttnat 
15 improperly: for a foote by his ſence naturall is a m&der of oftice 
and funCtion,and ſeructhto three POR is to ſay, to go,to. 
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runne&to ſtand ſtill-ſoashe muſt be ſometimes ſwift, ſometimes 
ſlow, ſoinetimewvnegally marching,or peraduteture ſteddy. And if 
our feete Pocticall want theſe qualities 3t can not be ſayd a foote 
in ſencetran{latiue as here. And this commeth to paſle, by reaſon 
of theeuidenc motion and ſ{tirre , which is perceiued in the ſoun- 
ding of our wordes not alwayescgall : forſome aske longer, ſome 
ſhorter timeto be vttered in,& ſo by the Philoſophers definition, 
ſtirre is the true meaſure of time. The Greekes & Latines becauſe 
their wordes hapned to be of many fillables, and very few of one 
Gllable,icfell outright with them to conceiue andallo to perceiue, 
a notable diuerſitie of motion and times in the pronunciation of 
their wordes , and therefore to cuery 4:/i//able they allowed two 
ermes,& to atr://illable three times, & toeuery pol;;lable more,ac- 
cording to his quantitie,& their times were ſome long,ſome ſhore 
according as their motions were flow or ſwift. For the ſound of 
ſome fillable Rayd the carea great while , and others ſid away fo 
quickly,as if they had not bene pronounced , then cuery ſillable 
being allowed one time,cither ſhort or long,it fell out that euery 
zetrafillable had foure times,cuery 7reſi/lable threeand the bifſilla- 
ble two by which obſeruation cuery word, not vader that fiſc,as 
he ranne or ſtood in averſe,was called by them a foote of ſuch and 
ſo many times,namely the &1//7/{zble was either of two long tunes 
as the /pondens,or two ſhort , as the pirchirs,or of along Sa ſhort 
asthe irochexs,or of a ſhort and alongas the iambr : the like rule 
did they ſet vpon the word tr://i/ab/e,calling him a foote of three 
times: as the dal of along and two ſhort: the moliofſes of three 
long,the 774bracchwus of three ſhort, the amphibracchus of two long 
and a ſhort,the amphmnacer of two ſhort and along. The word of 
foure fillables they called a footeof foure times , ſome or all of 
them, cither long or ſhort:and yet not ſo content they mounted 
higher , and becauſe their wordes ſerued well thereto, they made 
feete of ſixe times : but this proceeded more of curiofitie , then 
otherwiſe : for whatſocuer foote paſle the rr:illable is compoun- 
ded of his inferiour as euery number; Arithmeticall aboue three, 
15 copounded of the inferiour numbers as twiſe two make fourc, 


- butthe three is made of onenumber, videl . of two and an ynitie. 


Now becauſe our naturall & primitiue language of the Sax0s En- 
glia, 
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ghſp,beares not any wordes(at leaſt very few)ofmoe fillables then 
one{for whatſocuer we ſee exceede,commeth:to vs bythe alterati- 
ons of our language growen vpon many-conqueltes and other- 
wiſe) there could be no ſuch obſeruation of times in the ſound of 
our wordes,& for that cauſe we could not haue the feetewhich the 
Greeks and Latines haucin their meetres:but of this{tirre & mo- 
tion ofther deuiſed fecte,nothing can better ſhew the qualitie the 
theſe runners at common games, who ſetting forth from the firſt 
goale,one giucth the ſtart ſpeedely & perhaps before he come halt 
way to th'other goale,decayeth his pace,as ami weary & fainting: 
another is ſlow at the ſtart,but by amending his pace keepes euen 
with hisfeilow or perchance gets before him: another one while 
gets ground,another while loſeth it again,cither in the beginning, 
or middle of his race , and ſo proceedes vnegally ſometunes {wife 
ſomtimes{{low as his breath or forces ſerue him:another ſort there 
be that plod on,& will neuer change their pace,whether they win 
or loſe the game: in this maner doth the Greeke dafi/us begin 
ſlowly and keepe on ſwifter till th'end , for his race being deuided 
into three parts,he ſpends one,& that is the firſt ſlowly, the other 
twaine {wiftly:the avapeſtzehis two firſt parts (wiftly,his laſt ſſow- 
ly:the 12o/ofſws ſpends all three parts of his race ſlowly and egally 
Bacchins his farſt pare ſwiftly,& two laſt parts ſlowly. The tr46r4- 
chu; all his three parts ſwiftly : the auzzbacchine his two firlt partes 
flowly,his laſt & third fwiftlyxthe am-phmacer,his firſt & lalt paxt 
flowly & his middle part ſwiftly:the aphibracre his firſt and laſt 
parts ſwiftly but his midle part flowly,& ſo of others by likepro- 

rt16. This was a pretie phantaſticall obſeruation of them,& yet 
Lats their meetres to haue a maruclous good grace,whichwas 
in Grecke called 2:4: whence we haue deriued this word ryme, 
but improperly & not wel becauſe we haue no ſuch feete or times 
or ſtirres in our meeters,by whoſe /anparhze,or pleaſant coucniccie 
with th'earc,wecould take any delighe:this -:4hmus of theirss not 
therforcour rime,but acertaine muſicall numeroſitie in vtterance, 
and not a bare number as that of the Arithmeticall coputation is, 
which therfore 15 not called rithms but arithmus. Take this away 
from them,1I meane che running of their feete,there is nothing of 
curioſitic among them more then with ys 7 yet ſo.much, .. - 

| iy 
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CHAP. 111. 

How many ſorts of meaſures we w/e in our vulgar. 
Oreturnefrom rune to our meaſure againe,1t hath bene fayd 
that according to the number of the fillables contained in 

euery verſe , the ſame is ſayd a long or ſhort meeter, and his ſhor- 
te{t proportion is of foure ſillables,and his longeſt of twelue, they 
chat vc it aboue, paſſe the bounds of good proportion. And euery 
meeter may beafwel in the odde as in the cuen fillable, but better 
inthecucn,andone verſe may begin in the cuen,& another follow 
inthe oc{de, and fo keepe a commendable proportion. The verſe 
that containcth but two filables, which may bein one word, is not 
viuall : therefore many do deny him to bea verſe , ſaying that it is 
but a foot,and that a meeter can haue no lefle then two feete at the 
leaſt,but I find 1t otherwiſe aſwell among the beſt Italian Pocts,as 
alſo with our vulgar makers, and that two fillables ſerue wel for a 
ſhort meaſure in the firſt place,and midle, and end of a ſtaffe: and 
alſoin diuerſe ſcituations and by ſundry diſtances,and is very paſ- 
ſionate and of good grace, as ſhalbe declared more at large in the 
Chapter of proportion by ſcituation. 

Thenext meaſure is of two feete or of foure fillables, and then 
one word ftetrafillable draided in the middelt makes vp the whole 
meeter, as thus 

Rene rentlie 

Ora triſſillable and one monoſillablethus. Soyerame God, or two 
biſſillables and that is pleſant thus, Refore againe, or with foure 
monoſſillables,and that is beſt of all thus, F her 1 doe thinke,I finde 


no ſauour in a meetre of three fillables nor in effe& in any odde, 


but they may be vſed for varietic fake,and ſpecially being enterla- 
ccd with others the meetre of fix fillables is very {weete and dili- 
cate as thus. 

O God when 1 behold 

T his bright heanen ſo hye 

By thine ovone hands of old 

( ontrua ſo cunnmety. 

The meter of ſenen fillables is not vſual,no more is that of nine 
and eleuen, yet if they be well compoſed, that is, their {2/7:re well 
appointed,and their laſt accent which makes the concord, they 

are 
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arecomendable inough,as in this ditty where oneverſe is of eight 


- an otheris of ſeuen, and in the one the accent ypon the laſt,in the 


other ypon the laſt ſaue on. 

T he ſmoakze ſiehes, the bitter teares 
T hat 1 in vame haue waſted 
T he broken ſleepes,the woe and feares 
T hat long m me hane laſted 
Will be my death, all by thy guilt 
And not by my deſerumg 

= MSmce [0 tnconſtantly thou wilt 
Not lowe but ſtill be ſwerning. 

And all the reaſon why theſe mecters inall fillableare alowable 
is,for that the ſharpe accent falles vpon the peru/rima or laſt ſaue 
one illable of the verſe,- which deth ſodrowne thelaſt , as he ſee- 
meth topaſle away in maner vnpronounced, & ſomake the verſe 
ſceme cuen : but if the accent fall vpon the laſt and leaue two flat 
to finith the verſe, it will not ſeeme ſo: for the odnes will more 
notoriouſly appeare, as for examplein thelaſt verſe before recited 
Not lone but ſtillbe ſwermmg, ſaythus Lome it is a maruelous thing, 
Both verſes be of egall quantitie, vidz.ſcauen fillables a peece,and 
yet the firſt ſeemes ſhorter then the later, whoſhewes a more od- 
neſle then the former by reaſon of his ſharpe accent which is vpo 
the laſt fillable, and makes him more audible then if he had ſlid a- 
way with a flat accent, as the word /wer»:ng. 

Your ordinarierimers vſe very much their meaſures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen, and the ſharpe accent vpon the laſt fillable, 
which therefore makes him go ill fauouredly and like a minſtrels 


. muſicke. Thus fayd one in a meeter of eleuen very harſhly inmine 


eare, whether it beforlacke of good rime or of good reaſon, or of 
both I wot not. 
Now /ucke childe and ſleepe childe, thy mothers owne zoy 
Her only ſweete comfort, to arowne all arnoy 
For beauty ſurpaſſing the aztred skie 
1 loze thee my darling, as ball of mme eye. 
This ſort of compotition inthe oddel like not , vnleſle it be 
holpen by the Ce/#re or by theaccent as I ſayd before, 
The meeter of eight is no le{le pleaſant then that of fixe, and 
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the (e/arefals inſt in the middle , as this of the Earle of Surreyes, 
- © Whezraging lone, with extreme payne. 
The mcecter of ten fillables is very ſtately and Heroicall, and 


muſt hauc his Ce/are fall vpon the fourth fillable, and leaue ſixe 


belundehim thus. | 
1 ſerne at eaſe, and gonerne allwith woe. 

"This meeter of twelue fillables the French man calleth a verſe 
Alexaudrine,and is with our moderne rimers moſt vſuall: with the 
auncient makers it was not ſo . For before Sir Thomas Wiats time 
they were not vſed 1n our vulgar, they be for grane and ſtately 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleaſure. Some makers 
writein verſes of fouretecne ſillables.giumng the Ce/ure at the firſt 
eight, which proportion is tedious, for thelength of the verſe ke- 
peth the caretoo long from his delight , which is to hearethe ca- 
dence or the tuneableaccent in theende of the verſe. Neuertheleſle 
that of twelue 1f his Ce/#re be 1uſt in the middle,and that ye ſuffer 
himtorunne at full length,and do not as the common rimers do, 
or their Printer for ſparing of paper , cut them of in the middeſt, 
wherin they make in two verſes but halfe rime. They do very wel 
as wrote the Earle of Surrey tranſlating the booke of the preacher. 

Salomon Danids ſonne ring of leruſalem, 

This verſe is a very good Al/e-xandrme, but perchaunce woulde 
haue ſounded more muſically, if the firſt word had bene a diffilla- 
ble, or two monoſillables and nota triffillable : hauing his ſharpe 
accent vppon the Antepenultima as it hath , by which occaſion it 
runnes like a Da#/, and carries the two later fillables away fo 
ſpecdily as it ſcemes but one foote in our vulgar meaſure, and by 
ae meanes makes the verſe ſeeme but of eleuen ſillables , which 
odneſle is nothing pleaſant totheeare. Judge ſome body whether 
it would haue done better (ifit might) haue bene ſayd thus, 

Roboham Dauids ſonne hing of Ternſalem. 
Letting the ſharpe accent fall vpon #9,or thus 

Reſtore hmg Daxids ſnne unto Jeruſalem 
For now the ſharpe accent falles ypon 4s, and ſo doth it ypon the 
Iaſt in reſtore, which wasnotin-th'other verſe. But becauſe we 
haue ſeemed to make mention of Ce/#re,andto appointhis place 
In cucry meaſurc;it{hall not be amiſleto ſay ſomewhat more ofie, 


and 
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OF'PROPORTION. LIB. 13. 6x. 
& alſo of ſuch pauſes as are vſed in vtterance,& what commoditie 
or deleCtation they bring either tothe ſpeakers or to the hearers. 


CHAP T1171, 
Of Ceſare. 


Here is no greater difference betwixt aciuill and brutiſh vt- 

4 teraunce then cleare diftnRion of voices : and che molt lau- 
dable languages are alwaies moſt plaine and diſtin, and the bar- 
barous moſt confuſe and imdiſtin& : it is therefore requiſit that 
leafure be taken in pronuntiation, ſuch as may make our wordes 
plaine & moſt audible and agreableto the care :alſo thebreath aſ- 
keth to benow and thenrelecued with ſome pauſeor ſtay more or 
leſle: beſides that the very natureof ſpeach (becauſe it goeth by 
clauſes of ſeuerall conſtruttion & ſence) requircth ſome ſpace be- 
ewixtthewith intermiſlis of ſound,to th'cnd they may not huddle 
one vpon another ſo rudly & ſo faſt that theare may not perceiue 
their difference. For theſereſpetes theauncient reformers of lan- 
guage, inuented, three maner of pauſes, one of leſſe leaſure then 
another,and ſuch ſeuerall intermifſions of ſound to ſerue (: beftdes 
caſmet to the breath)for a treble diſtin&tion of ſenteces or parts of 
ſpeach,as they happened to be more or leſle perfect in ſence. The 
ſhorteſt pauſeor intermiſhs they called commaaswho would fay a 
peece of aſpeach cut of. Theſecod they called co/oz,nota peece but 
as 1t were a member for his larger length, becauſeit occupied twiſe 
as much timeas the conra.The third they called perrodus for a co- 
plement or full pauſe, and as areſting place and perfeCtion of fo 
much former ſpeach as had bene vttered, and from whence they 
needed not to paſſe-any further vnles it were torencw more mat- 
ter tocnlarge the tale . This cannot be better repreſented then by 
exiple of thefe coms trauatlers by the hie ways,where they ſeeme 
to allow theſelues threemaner of ſtates or eaſements:one a horſe- 
backe calling perchaunce for a cup of beere or wine, and hauing 
dronken it vp rides away and neuerlights : aboutnoone he com- 

th to his IJune, & there baites him ſelfe and his horſe an houre 
or more:at night when he can conueniently trauaile no ſurther he 
taketh yp his lodging , and reſts him ſelfetill the morrow : from 


whence he followeth the courſe ofaturther Yoyagejt his bulineſle 
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' befuch. Euen ſo our Poetwhen he hath made one verſe, hath as ie 
were finiſhed onedayes journey,& the while cafeth him ſelfe with 
one baite at theleaſt;which is a Conma or Ceſare in the mid way, 
if the verſe be even and not odde, otherwiſe in ſome other place, 
andnotiuſt in the middle. If there beno {z/#reat all,and the verſe 
long,the leſſe 1s the makers $kill and hearers delight. Therefore in 
averſe of twelue-fillables the Ce/zreought to fall 1ghe vpon the 
fixtfillable :ina verſe of cleuen vpon the f1xt alſo leauing ftue to 
follow. In a verſe of ten vponthe fourth , leauing fixe to follow. 
In a verſe of nine ypon the fourth, leauing fiue to follow. In a verſe 
of cight inſtin the middeſt, that is , vpon the fourth. In a verſe of 
ſcaucn, either vpon the fourth or none at all, the meeter very ill 
brooking any pauſe. In averſe of fixefillables and vnder is neede- 
full no Cefareatall , becauſe the breath asketh no relicte : yee 
if ye giue any Comm: , it is to make diltinion of ſenſe more 
then [2 any taing elſe: and ſuch (/wremuſtneucr be madein the 
middeſt of any word, if it bewell appointed. So may youſce that 
the vſe of theſe pawſes or diſtin&ions is not generally with the 
vulgar Poet as it is with the Proſewriter becauſe the Poetes cheife 
Muſfickelying in his rime or concorde to heare the Simphonic,he 
maketh all che haſt he canto be at an end of his verſe, and delights 
notin many ſtayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one Ce- 
{aretoany verſc:and thus much for the ſounding of a meetre. Ne- 
ucrtheleſſc he may vic in any verſe both his comma, colon, and in- 
terrogatize point,as well as in proſe. But our auncient rymers , as 
Chancer, Lydgate & others,vied theſe (o/ares either very ſeldome, 
or not at all,orelſe very licentiouſly, and many tunes made their 
meetres(they called them riding ryme) of fuch vaſhapely wordes 
as would allow no conuenient {e/4re, and therefore did let their 
rymes runne out at length , and neuer ſtayd till they came to the 
end:which maner though it were not to be miſliked in ſome ſore 
of meetre,yet in cucry long verſe the Ce/zere ought tobekept pre- 
ciſcly, if t were but co ſeruc as alaw tocorre the licentiouſneſle 
of rymers, belides that it pleaſeth thecarebetter,$& ſheweth more 
—_ the waker by following the rule of his reſtraint. For a 
rymer that will be tyedto no rules at all, but range as he liſt, may 
calily ytter what he will:but fuch mane} ofDodla; is called id our 
| vulgar » 
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vulear, rymedogrell, with which rebuke we will inno caſe our 
maker ſhould be touched. Therfore before all other things let his 

-meand concordes be true , cleare and audiblewith nolelle de- 
lI:ght.then almoſt theſtrayned note of a Muſicians mouth , & not 
darkcor wrenched by wrong writing as many doe'to patch vp 
their meetres , and ſo follow in their arte neitherrule, reaſon, 
nor ryme . Much more might be ſayd for the vie of your three 
pauſes, commu,colon, & periode,for perchanceit be not alla matter 
to vic many commas,and few, norco/onslikewile, or long or ſhort 
periodes,for it is diuerſly vied,by diuers good writers. But becauſe 
It apperteineth more to the oratour or writer in proſe then 1n 
verſe, Iwill ſay no more mn it, chen thus , that they be vſed for a 
commodious and ſenſible diſtinRion of clauſes in proſe, ſince e- 
uery verſe is asit were a clauſe of it ſelfe. and lunited with a Ceſare 
howſocuer the ſence beare, perfect or imperfet,which difference 
1s obſeruablebetwixe the proſe and the mecter. 


CHAP. P. 
Of Proportion in Concora,called $ Syrphonte er r1me. 


| > hay we victhe word rime(though by maner of abuſion)yet 
to helpe that fault againce we apply it in our vulgar Poefic an« 
other way very commendably &curiouſly. For wanting thecur- 
rantneſle of the Greekeand Latinefeete,in ſtead thereof we make 
in th'ends of our verlesa certaine tunable ſound : which anon af- 
ter with another verſe reaſonably diſtane we accord together,in 
the laſt fall or cadence : the care taking pleaſure to heare the Pe 
tune reported,and to feelc his returne. And for this purpoſe ſerue 
the monojillables of our Engliſh Saxons excellently well, becauſe 
they do naturally and differently receite any accent, & in them 
if they finiſh the verſe, reſteththe thrill accent of necceiitic,and fo 
doth it not in thelaſt of every b«7{able, nor of cucry polifillable 


'word:but to thepurpoſe, 5m: 1s a borrowed wordfrothe Greeks 


by the Latines and French, from them by vs Saxon angles.and by 
abuſjon as hath bene fayd', and therefore it hall not da.amuſſe to 
tell what this richmos was with the Greekes;for what'is it with vs 
hath bene alteady ſayd.Tliere is an accoptable number which we 
call arithreetucall(arathmos)as one;two,t 0 awe alſo a muſt» 
33593 JJ 
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call or andible number;faſhzoned by.ſtirriag of tunes & their far 
dry times in the ytterance of our wordes,as when the yoice-2octh 
highor low,orſharpeor flat,or ſwift or flow:&'this is called 74h 
775 or numeroſitic;that is to fay;a certaine flowing veteraunce by 
flipper words and {illables,ſuch as'the toung eafily vtters,and the 
care with pleaſure recciucth, and which flowing of wordes with 
much volubilitic ſmoothly proceedingfrom the mouth is in ſome 
ſort harmonicall and breedeth to th'eare a great compaſiion-. This 
point grew by the ſinooth and delicate running of their fete, 
which we hauenot in'our vulgare,though we vicas much as may 
be the molt flowing words & flippery {illables, that we can picke 
out : yet do not we call that by the name of ryme, as the Greekes 
did: but do gme the name of ryme onely to our concordes, or 
tunable confentes1n the latter end of our verſes , and which con« 
cordes the Greekes nor Latines neucr vicd in their Pochie till by 
the barbarous-ſouldiers out of thecampe, it was brought into the 
Court and thence to the {choole,as hath bene before remembred: 
and yet the Greekes and Latines both vſed a maner of ſpeach, by 
clauſes of like termination , which they called :woroaro, and was 
the neareſt that they approched to our ryme: butis not our right 
concord: foas wein abuſing thisterme(7 we) be neuertheleſle ex- 
culable applying itto another point in Pocſie no leſle curious 
then their LY ira or nuineroſitic which in deede paſſed the whole - 
verſe throughout, whereas our concordes keepe but the latter end 
of cucry verſe, or perehaunce the middle and theend in meetres 
that belongs oo ; 
| iden en oh GAP. FL 
Of accent;tme and ſtir perceined enidently in the ditunttion of many: 
' ©» *: okce,, and whichmakes the flowing of ameeter. - . 4 

id peer wehaueſpokenof accent, timeand ſtirre or 

motion in.wordes , we will ſet you downe more at large 
what they be . The auncient Greekeyand:Latines by reaſon theig 
ſpeech fell out originally to be faſhioned with words of many fil. 
Lables forthe moſt part, it was of neceſſity that they could not vt- 
ter euery fillable with onelike and egall founde, nor mn like ſpace 
oftime, nor with like motion-or agility : but that one muſt be 
more ſuddenly and quickely forſaken , or longer pawſcd _ 
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then another:orſounded witha higher note & clearer voyce then: 
another, and of neceſ{itie this dmuerſitie of fourtd; muſt fall either 
ypon the laſt ſillable, or vport the laſt ſaue one;orvpon the third 
and could not reach higher to make any notabledifference,it cau« 
ſed them togiue vnto three different ſounds, three feuerallnames: 
to that which was higheſt life vp and moſt elcuate or ſhrilleſt in- 
the care,they gane thenameof the ſharpe accent;to the loweſtand 
moſt baſe becauſe it ſeemed to fall downe rather 'then-toriſe vp, 
they gauethename of the heauy accent,and/that other which ſee- 
med urpart to lift vp and in part to fall downe;they called the cir- 
cumflex, or compalt accent : and 1f ney termes were not odious, 
we might very properly call him the { windabout } for fo is the 
Greek word. The bycauſe cuery thing that by naturefals down is 
faid heauy,& whatſocuer naturally mounts vpward is faid lightt 
gauec occaſ1o to ſay that there were diaerſities m the motion of the 
voiceas ſwift & ſlow,which moris alſo prefuppoſes time,bycaufe 
timeis men4ra motas,by the Philoſopher: {o have youthe cauſes 
of their primitiue invention and vſe inour arte of Pocſie,, all this 
by good obſeruatis we may perceiue in our vulgar wordes if they 
beof mo fillables the one, bu ſpecially if they be rri/ilables,as for 
example in theſe wordes{"a/tstdeJ and[hearmeſſe}the ſharpe ac- 
cent falles vpo[a!] &[he] which bethe antepennitmaes :the other 
two fall away ſpeedily as if they were ſcarſe ſounded in this :r://7- 
lable{” forſaken the tharp accent fals vps[" /aJwhich is the penat- 
24, andin the other two1s heauic andobſcure. Againe in theſe 
biſſillables, endure, vnſure, demure:aſpre, deſire, retire,your ſharpe 
accent falles vpon the laſt ſiHable: bur in words 100/114ble which 
befor the morepatt ourinaturall Saxon Engliſh, the accent isin- 
different, atid may be vicd for ſharp or flat and heauy at our plea- 
fare. Ifay Saxon Engliſh', for our Normane Engl alloweth ys 
very many biſſillables,and alſo tri/illables-as ; rexerence, arligence, 
amorou, deſirom, and luch like, 7 tt» oa To 3rd 
I 9151114179 1.7. OBE AP AA LEG rio niror ro 
Of your (adences by which your meter is made Symphonicall . : | 
when they be {weereſt and moſt ſolemne ma verſe. 7 
A Sthe ſmoothneſ{eof your words and illables running vpon 
ccte of ſundrie HAM 2 theGreekes and " a- 
X iy 
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tines the body of their verſes numerous or Rithmicall, fo in our 
vulgar Poclic,and of all other nations at.this day ; your verſes an- 
ſweringecheother by copplcs, orat larger diſtances in good [” ca- 
dence] 1s it that maketh yaur meter ſ{ymphonicall. This cadence 
is the fal of a verſeincuerylaſt word with acertaine tunable found 
which being matched -wath another of like ſound,do makea{[con- 
cord.] And the whole cadence is contained ſamnetimein onefilla- 
ble, fometune.intwo, or m threeat the molt ; for aboue theante- 
penultima there reacheth noaccent (which is chiefe cauſc of the ca- 
| dence)vnleſle it be by vfurpatis in ſome Engliſh words,to which 
we ginea ſharpe accent vpon the fourth as, Honorable , matrimo- 
nic, patramome, miſerable, and ſuch other as would neither make a 
Gyecte cadence,nor calily find any word of like quantitie tomatch 
them. And the accented fillable with all the reſt vader him make 
the cadence, andnofillable abouc, as in theſe words , Agelirre , fa- 
cillitie, ſubieFion, diref8ion , and theſe billilables, Tender , ſlender, 
triiſtie, Inſtze, but alwayes the cadence which falleth vpon the laſt 
Gllableof a verſe is ſweetelt and moſt commendable : that vpon 
the pen:s/e2nma more light, and not ſo pleaſant: but falling vpon 
the antepenu/trma is molt ynpleaſant of all, becauſe they make your 
meeter too light and trmiall, and arc fatter for the Epigrammartiſt 
or Comicall Poet then for the. Lyrick and Elegiack, which are ac- 
compted the ſweeter Muſickes. But though we haue ſayd that (to 
make good concord)your feuerall verſes ſhould haue their caden- 
ces like, yet muſt there be ſome difference in their orthographie, 
thouzh not in their ſound, as if one cadence be [" conſtrame] the 
next{ 7eſtraie}or one [affire] another [reſt;re] this makeethno 
ood concord, becaule they arc all one, butit ye will exchange 
h theſe conſonants of the accented fillable, or voyde but one of 
them away,then will your cadcnces be good and your concord to, 
as t0 (ay , reſtrame , reſr ame, remaine: aſpire , defire, retrre: which 
rule neucrtheleſle is not welt obſeryed by many makers for lacke 
of good 1udgement anda giclicate care. And this may ſuffiſe to 
thew the-vic- and nature of your cadences , which are in &ffc& all 
the ſeetnelſe and cunning un our vulgar Pockic. 


Chap. 
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| CHAP. V111. EE 
How the good maker will not wrench his word to helpe his rime, © 
| either by falfying his accent ; or by outrue 4 
| orthographe. | I 
Ow therecan notbe in a maker a fowler fault, then eo fallifie 
his accent to ferue his cadence, or by vntrue orthographic to 
wrench his wordsto helpe his rime, for 2t is aſigne that fucha ma- 
ker it not copious in his owne language , or ( as they are wont to 
ſay) not halfe his crafts maiſter>as for example,if oneſhould rime 
to this word [” Reffore 7} he may not match him with[” Doore} or 
{ Poore for neither of both are of like terminant , either by good 
orthography or innaturall found, therfore ſuch rime is ſtrained,ſo 
3s it to this word [Ram] to ſay [| came Jor to [| Beare [| Den for 
they ſound notnor bewritten alike , & many other like cadences 
which were ſuperfſuous to recite,and are vfuall with rude rimers 
who obſerue not preciſely therules of [proſoche ] neuertheleſſe in 
all ſuch caſes /if neceſlitic conſtrained) it is ſomewhat more tolle- 
rable to help therimeby falſe orthographic, then to leaue an vn- 
plefant diſſonance to the eare, by keeping treweorthographieand 
looſing the rime, as for exampleit 15 better torime f Dore ] with 
[ Refftore} then in his truer orthographie, which is | DooreJ and 
to this word [Deſire] to ſay [Fr] then fyre though it be other- 
wiſe better written fire. For ſince the cheife grace of our vulgar 
Pocſie confiſteth in the Symphonies hath bene already ſayd,our 
maker muſt not betoo licenttous in his concords,but ſee that they 
gocuen, uſt and melodious in the eare, and right ſo in thenume- 
roſitie or currantneſſcof the whole body ofhis verſe,and in euery 
other of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth bue a 
bungler and not a Poce. Such'men were in effe&t themolt part of 
all your old r1mers and fpecially Gower, who to make vp his rime 
would for themoſt part write his terminant fillable with falſe or- 
thographie, and many timesnot ſticke co put in p_—_ French 
word for an Engliſh, & ſo by your leaue do many of our common 
rimers at this day as he thatbyall likclyhood, hauing.no-word at 
hand to rime to this —_ Ci] he made his other verſe endein 
Roy |{aying very unpudently thus, 
l 91 F3 Foes RD of ma F enzes onely xoy 
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Who art the higheſt God of any heauenly Roy. 

Which word was neuer yet receued in our laguageforan Engliſh 
word.Such cxtremelicentiouſnefle is vtterly robe baniſhed from 
our ſchoole,and better it might haue bene borne with in old ri- 
ming writcrs,bycauſe they liued in a barbarous age,& were graue 
morall men but very homely Poets , ſuch alſo as made moſt of 
their workes by tranſlation out of the Latine and French toung,8& 
few or none of their owne engine as may eafcly be knowen to 
them that liſt to looke vpon the Poemes of both languages. 

Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all fortes,be they of ma- 


ny fillables or few , ſo neuerthelefleis therea choiſe by which to - 


make your cadence(before remembred) moſt commendable , for 
ſome wordes of excceding great lenzth,which haue bene fetched 
from the Latine inkhorneor borrowed of ſtrangers , the viſe of 
them in ryme is nothing pleaſant, ſauing perchaunce to the com- 
mon pcople, who reioyſe much to beat playes and enterludes,and 
beſides their naturall ignoraunce,haue at all ſuch times their eares 
ſo attentwe to the matter , and their eyes vpon the ſhewes of the 
ſtage, that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime , and 
therefore be as well ſatisfied with that whuch is groſle,as with any 
other finer and more delicate. . 


CHAP. 1X. | 
| Of concorde in long and ſhort meaſures, and b; neare or farre 
* diftaunces , and whuh of them is moſt commendable, 


Vethis ye muſt obſerue withall, that bycauſe your concordes 

containe the chief part of Mulſicke in your meetre, their di- 
{taunces may not be too wide or farre aſunder, leſt tcare ſhould 
looſe the tune,and bedefrauded of his deh1ght,and whenſoeuer ye 
ſec any maker vſelargeand- extraordinary diſtaunces , ye mult 
thinke he doth intende to ſhew himſelfe more artificiall then po- 
pular,and yet therein is not to bediſcommended,for reſpets that 
ſhalbe remembred:in ſome other place of this book. 

Note alſo that rime or concorde is not commendably ved both 
in the endand middle of a verſe, vnleſle it be in toyes and trifling 
Poeſies,for it ſhewcth a certaine lightneſle erther of the matter or 
of the makers head, albert theſe comumon rimers vic it much ,for 

as 


o 
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as I fayd before, like-as the Symphonie ina verſe of greitlength, 
15(asit were) loſtby looking after him; and yet may the meetre be 
very graueand ſtatcly:{o on the other fidedoth the ouer buſie and 
too ſpeedy returneef onemaner of tune, too much annoy & as it 
wereglut the eare,vnlefle it bein ſmall & popular Muſickes ſong 
by theſe Cantabangue vpon benches and barrels heads where they 
haue none other audience then boys or countrey fellowes that 
paſle by them in the ſtreete , orelſeby blind harpers or ſuch hke 
tauerne minſtrels that giuca fit of mirth for a groat, & their mat- 
ters being for the moſt part ſtories of old time, as the taleof Sir 
T opas , the reportes of Bens of Southampton, Guy of Warwiche , 
Adam Fel,and ( !mme of the Clough & ſuch other old Romances 
or hiſtoricall rimes , made purpoſely for recreation ot the comon 

eople at Chriſtmaſle diners & brideales, and in tauernes & ale- 
Fouls and ſuch other placesof baſercſort , alſothey be vſed mn 
Carols and rounds and ſuch light or laſcruious Poemes, which are 
commonly more commodiouflly vttered by theſe buffons or vices 
in playes then by any other perſon . Such were the r1mes of Ske/- 
ro ( viurping thenameofa Poet Laureat ) being in deede but a 
rude rayling rimer & all his doings ridiculous, he vſed both ſhore 
diſtaunces and ſhort meaſures pleaſing onely the popular eare: in 
our courtly maker we baniſh them vtterly . Now alſo haue ye in 
euery ſong or ditty concorde by compaſle & concorde entertan- 

led and a mixt of both , what that is and how they be vied ſhal- 

declared in the chapter of proportion by /eit#ato7. 


CHAP. © 
O f proportion by ſitration. 


T} His proportion confiſteth in placing of euery verſeina Naffe 
or ditty bh ſuch reaſonable diſtaunces, as may beſt ſcrue the 
eare for delight,and alſo to ſhew the Poets art and variety of Mu- 
ſick, and the proportion is double. One by marthalling the mee- 
tres , and limiting their diſtaunces hauing regard to the rime or 
concorde how they go and returne : another by placing cuery 
verſe, hauinga regard to his meaſure and quantitie onely, and not 
to his concorde as to ſet oneſhort meetre to three long , or foure 
ſhort and two long, ora ſhortmeaſureand a long , or of divers 
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lengthes with relation one to another , which maner of $:t#tior, 
eueft without reſpe&oſthe rimedoth alter the nature of the Poc- 
ficand make it either lighter or grauer,or more merry,or mourn- 
full, and many wayes paſlionate to the care and hart of the hea- 
rer, ſeeming for this point that our maker by his meaſures and 
concordes of ſundry proportions doth counterfait the harmoni- 
call tunes of the vocall and in{trumentall Muſickes . As the Do- 
rien becauſe his falls, ſallyes and compaſle be diuers from thoſe of 
the Phrigien, the Phrigien hkewiſe from the Zyaten, and all three 
from the Eohen, Mrohdienand Iomen , mounting andfalling from 
note to note ſuch as be to them peculiar , and with more or leſle 
leaſurear precipation. Euen ſo by dmerlſitie of placing and ſcitua- 
tion of your meaſures and concords , a ſhort with along, and by 
narrow or widediſtances,or thicker or thinner beſtowing of them 
your proportions differ , and breedeth a variable and ſtrange har- 
monienot onely in the care , but alſo in the conceit of them that 
heare it : whereof this may be an ocular example. 
Scituation in == ———_— 


CNAL?) *5c086tt enororOR 
A Concord Meaſure === == 
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Where ye ſee the concord or rime in the third diſtance, andthe 
meaſure in the fourth,ſixth or ſecond diſtaunces, whereof ye may 
deuiſe as many other as ye liſt, ſo the ſtaffebe ableto beare it. And 
Ifer you downe an occular example : becauſe ye may the better 
conceiue it. Likewiſe it fo falleth out molt times your occular 
proportion docth declare the nature of the audible : for if it 
pleaſe the eare well , the ſame repreſented by delineation to the 
view pleaſeth the eye wellande conzer/o : and this is by a naturall 
ſmmpathie,betweene the eareand theeye,and betweene tunes & co- 
lours, euen as there is the like betweene the other ſences and their 
 obiects of which it apperteineth not here to ſpeake. Now for the 
diſtances vſually obferued in our yulgar Poefethey bein the firſt 
ſecond third and fourth verſe , or if the verſe be very ſhort in the 
fiftand fixt and in ſome maner of Muſickes farre aboue. 

And the firſtdiſtance for the moſt part gocth all by 4;//ich or 

couples of verſes agreeing in one cadence,and do paſls fo ſpecdily 
Ts away 
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away and fo often return agayne,as their tunes areneuer loſt, nor 
out of the care, one _ ſupplying another. ſo nye and ſo ſud- 
denly,and this1s the molt vulgar proportion of diſtance or ſitua- 
tion, fuch as \ſed Chaxcer in his Canterbury tales, aud > 
Govvernn all his workes. F669) a 

Second diſtance is,when ye paſle ouer one verſe, and 16yne the 
firſt and thethird, and ſo continue on till an other like 
diſtancefall in, and this is alſo viuall and common,as 

Third diſtaunce is , when your rime falleth vpon thefirſt and 
fourth verſe ouerleaping twa, this maner is not ſo com- 

mon but pleaſant and oweligincagh Þ) 

In which caſe the two verſes ye leaue out are ready toreceiue 
their concordes by theſame diſtaunce or any other ye like better, 

Thefourth diſtaunce 1s by ouerskipping three verſes and ligh« 

ting vpon the fift, this maner is rare and more artificial then PO- 

pular,vnleſſeit be in ſomeſpeciall caſe,as when —_— 
the meetres be ſo little and ſhort as they make —— 

no ſhewofany great delay before they returne, == 3) 

e ſhall haue example of both. ba 

And theſe ten litle meeters make but one-Examereratlength. 
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There be larger diſtances alſo, as when the firſt 


concord falleth vp5 the f1xt verſe,& is very pleaſant D) 
tf they be ioyned with other diſtances not ſo large, as Z=L 
There bealſo,of the ſcuenth, eight, tenth, and twefth diſtance, 
but then they may not go thicke , but two or =8 
three ſuch di{tices ſerue to proportioa whole 
ſong , and all betweene mult be of other leſſe ——> 
diſtances, and theſe wide diſtaunces ferue for ——— == 
coupling of {taues , or for to declarchigh and —— | 
paſſionate or graue matter,and alſo for art:Pe- =30 
zrarch hath gen vs examples hereof in his ——Y |j- 
Canzom, and weby lines of ſundry lengths & —— 
and diſtances as followeth, | 20s: <1 
Andall that can be obieQed againſt this1vide diſtance isto ſay 


that the eare by looſing his concord is not ſatisfied. Sois in deede 


=) 
=) 


therudeand popular care but-not the learned, and therefore the 
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Poet muſtknow to whoſe earc he maketh his rime , and accom- 
modate himſelte thereto,and not giue fuch muſicke to the rudeand 
barbarous, as he would to the learned and delicate eare. 

There is another ſort of proportion vſed by Perrarche called the 
Seizino,not riming as other ſongs do, but by chuling fixe wordes 
out of which all the wholedittie is made, cuery of > 
thoſe ſ1xe commencing and ending his verſe by 
courſe, whichreſtraint tomake thedittie ſenſible 
will try the makers cunning, as thus. 

Beſides all this there is in S:tz2ation of the concords two other 
points,one that it go by plaine and cleere compalle not 1ntangled: 
another by enterweauing one with another by knots,or as it were 
by band,which 1s moreor lefſe buſte and curtous, all as the maker 
will doubleor redouble his rime or concords,and fet his diitances 
farre ornigh,of all which I will giue you ocular examples,as thus. 

Concord in 
CVS 


Plaine compaſſe—>) = Entertangle. 


And firſt ina 2#adreine there are but two proportions, 
——A, =<J Z=2 for foure verſes in this laſt ſort coupled, 
cov ) —_— ——2 are but two Dy/?;cks, and not a {taffe 9ua- 
dreine or of foure. 

The ſtaffe of fiue hath ſeuen proportions as, 
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whereof ſome of them be harſher and vapleaſaunter to the eare 
then other ſome be. | 

The $:xaine or ſtaffe of fixe hath ten proportions, wherof ſome 
be viuall, fomenot vſuall,and not ſo ſweet one as another, 


— _ 
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Theſtaffe of ſeuen verſes hath ſeuen proportions, whereof one 
onely is the vſuall of our yulgar, and kept by our old Poets {has- 
cerand other in their hiſtoricall reports and other ditties: as in the 
laſt part of them that follow next. 
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OF PROPORTION. L18B; 11. _— 
The huztarn or itaffe of eight verſes , hath eight proportions 

ſuch as theformer ſtafte,and becauſeheis longer,he hath one more 

then the /erraine. 

The ſtaffe of nine verſes hath yet moe then theeight,and the ſtaſfe 

of ten more then the ninth and the twelfth,if ſuch were allowable 

inditties, morethen any of them all, by reaſon of his largeneſle re- 


.ceiuing moe compatlſes and enterweauings , alwaves conſidered 


that the very large diſtances be more artificiall , ther» popularly 
pleaſant , and yet do giue great graceand gramttie, and moue paſ- 
{ion and affetions more vehemently , as it is well to be obſerued 
by Petrarcha his Canzonr. | 

| Now ye may perceiue by theſe proportions before deſcribed, 
that there is a band to be giuen euery verſe in a ſtaffe, ſo as none 
fall out alone or vncoupled , and this band maketh that the ſtaffe 
is ſayd faſt and not looſe: euen as ye ſee in buildings of ſtone or 
bricke the maſon giueth a band , that is a length to two breadths, 
& vpon necellitie diuers other ſorts of bands to hold in the worke 
faſt and maintaine the perpendicularitic of the wall : ſo in any 
ſtaffe of ſeuen or eight or more verſes, the coupling of the moe 
meeters by rime or concord,is the faſter band : the fewer the 1o0- 
ſcrband , and therforeina hxzterxe he that putteth foure verſes in 
one concord and foure in another concord , andin ad/za:ze fine, 
ſheweth him ſelfe more cunning, and alſo more copious in his 
owne language. For he that can find two words of concord , can 
not find foure or fiue or ſixe, vnleſle he have his 6wne lan guage at 
will. Sometime alſo ye are drinen of neceilitic to cloſe and make 
band more then ye would , leſt otherwiſe the ſtaffe ſhould fall 
aſunder and ſceme two ſtaues:and this is in aſtaffe ofeight and ten 
verſes: whereas without a band in the middle, it would ſeeme 
two guad-riens or two quintames, which is an error that many ma- 
kers ſlide away with. Yet Chancer and others in the ſtaffe of ſe- 
uen and fixe do almoſt as mucha miſle,for they ſhut vp theſtaffe 
with a d:/#:che, concording with none other verſe that went be- 
fore, and maketh but a looſe rime, and yet bycauſe of thedouble 
cadence in the laſt two verſes ſerue the eare well1nough. Andas 
there is in cuery ſtaffe, band, giuen to the verſes by concord more 
or leſle buſie : {ois there in ſoine caſes a band giuen to euery ſtaffe, 
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and that is by one whole verſe running alone throughout the ditty 
orballade,cither in the middle or end of euery ſtaffe;The Greckes 
called ſuch vncoupled verſe Epimonie , the Latines Yer/ interca- 
{aris. Now touching the ſituation of meaſures, thereare as manie 
or more proportions of them which I referreto the makers phan- 
talie _ choiſe , contented with two or three ocular examples 
and no moc. | 


l 
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Which maner of proportion by ſituati6 of meaſures giucth more 
efficacic to the matter oftentimes then the concords them ſelues, 
and both proportions concurring together as they needes nmſt,it 
is of much more beautic and force to the hearers mind. 

To finiſh the learning of this diſion, I will ſet you downe one 
example of a dittie written extempore with this deuiſe, ſhewing 
not onely much promptneſle of wit in the maker, but alſo great 
arte and a notable memorie. Make me faith this writer to one of 
the companie,ſomany ſtrokes orlines with your penas yewould 
hauec your ſong containe verſes:andlet euery line beare his ſenerall 
length , cuen as ye would haue your verſe of meaſure. Suppoſe of 
foure, fiuc,fixe or eight or more fillables, and ſet afigure of eueric 
number at ttfend of the line,whereby ye may knowe his meaſure. 
Then where you will have your rime or concord to fall , market 
with a compaſt ſtrokeor ſemicircle paſſing ouer thoſe lines, be 
they farre or neare in diſtance, as ye haue ſeene before deſcribed. 
And bycauleye {hall not thinkethe maker hath premeditated be- 
torehand any ſuch faſhioned ditty,do ye your ſclfe make one verſe 
. whether it be of perfect or imperte& ſenſe, and give it him for a 

theame to make all the reſt vpon: if ye thall perceiue the maker 
do keepe the meaſures and rimeas ye haue appointed him,and be- 
fides do make his dittie ſenſible and enfuant to the firſt verſe in 
good reaſon,then may yeſay heis his crafts maiſter. For it he were 
not of a plentiful diſcourſe, he could not vponthe ſudden ſhape an 
encire-dittie vpon your imperfe&t theame or propoſition in one 
verſe 
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OF PROPORTION; FB: IT: 7s 
verſe. And if he were not copious:in his language, he could not 
haue fuch ſtore of wordes at commanndement ;' as{hould ſupply 
your concords. And if he werenot of a maruelous good memory 
hecould not obſerue the rime and meaſures after the diſtances of 
your limitation, keeping with all grautie and good ſenſe in the 
whole dittie. k | 

CHAP. Xt. 
| Of Proportion tn fignre. 

YE laſt proportion is that of figure, fo called forthat it yelds 

an ocular repreſentation , your mecters being by good fym- 
metric reduced into certaine Geometrical figures , whereby the 
maker is reſtrained tokeepe him within his bounds , and ſheweth 
not onely more art, but ſerueth alſo much better for briefeneſle 
and ſubtiltic ofdeuice, And for the ſame reſpett are alſo fitteſt for 
the pretic amouretsin Court to cntertaine their ſeruants and the 
time withall,their delicate wits requiring ſome commendable ex 
erciſe to keepe them from idleneſle. I find not of this proportion 
vſed by any of the Greeke or Latine Poets,orin any vulgar writer, 
fauing of that one forme which they cal Anacreens egge.But being; 
in Italie conuerſant with a certaine gentleman, who had long tra« 
uailed the Orientall parts of the world, and ſeenc the Courts of 
the great Princes of China and Tartarie. I being very inquiſitiue 

to know of the ſubtillities of thoſe countreyes , and eſpecially m 
matter oflearning and of their vulgar Pocfic,he told me that they 
arcinall theirinuentions molt wittie,and haue the vſe of Poeſte or 
riming, but do not delight ſo much as we do in long tedious de- 
ſcriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretic conceit, 
they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it in formeofa Lozange 
or ſquare, or ſuch other figure, and ſo engrauen in gold, filuer or 
juorie, and ſometimes with letters of ametiſt, rubie, cmeralde 
or topas curiouſely cemented and peeced together, they ſende 
them an chaines, bracelets,collars and girdles to their miſtrefles to 
weare for a remembrance. Some fewe meaſures compoſed in this 

fort this gentleman gaueme,which Itranflated word for word and 
as neere as I could followed both the phraſe and the figure, which 

is ſomewhat hard to performe,becauſeof the reſtraint of the figure 
from which ye may. not digreſſe.Atthebeginning they wil ſeeme 
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nothing pleaſant toan Engliſh eare,but time and vſage wil make 
them acceptable inough,s it doth in all other new guiſes, be it for 
wearing of apparell or otherwiſe. The tormes of your Geometri- 
call figures be hereunder repreſented. 


The Fuzic or The Tri- 
The Lozange ſpindle,called angle,or The Squareor The Pillaſter, 
called Rombus Romboides Tricquet quadrangle . or Cillinder 


"” 
Dl 
The Spire or _ 
caper,called TheRondel Theegge or Fhe Tricquer The Tricquet 


piramis or Sphere figure ouall reuerſt — diſplayed 


The Taper The Rodel The Lozange Theegge The Lozange 
reuerſed diſplayed reuerſed diſplayed rabbated 


FYESES 


Of the Lozange. 
The LZozarge is a moſt beautifull figure, & fit for this purpoſe, 
being in his kind a quadrangle reuerſt, with his point vpwardlike 
to a quarrell of glaſle the Iippo and Latines both call it Ron2bres 


which may be thecauſe as I ſhppoſe why they alſogaue that name 
to the filh commonly called the 7 #rbor , who bearcth mltly that 
figure, it ought not to containe aboue thirteene or fifteenc or _ 
an 
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it for 
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& twentie meetres,8 the longeſt furniſheth the middle angle , the 
reſt paſſe ypward and downward , ſtill abating their lengthes by 
oneor two fillables till they come to the'point : the Fuzie is of the 
famenature but that he is [harper and ſlenderer.] will giue youan 
example or two of thoſe which my Italian friend beſtowed vpon 
mezyhich as ncare as I could I tranſlated into the ſame figure. ob- 
ſcruing the phraſe of the Oriencall ſpeach word for word. = 

A great Emperor in Tartary whs they cal Can,for his good for- 
tune in the wars & many notable conqueſts he had made, was ſur- 
named T emir.Cirzclewe, this mi loued the Lady Kerme/me, who 
preſented him returning fro the coqueſt of Coraſoon(agreat king- 
dom adioyning)with this Zozange made 1n letters of abies & dia- 


| mants entermingled thus gourd 


0 MHarpe 
Shril Ge out 
Temir the flout 
Rider who with ha 
Trenching blade of brighe fteele 
Hath made hu frerceſt faes tofeele 
All ſuch as wrought him shame or harme 
The ſtrength of bus braue right armey 
- (learving hard downe wito the eyes 
- Theraw skulles of hu enemies, 
Much honor hath he wonne 
By dowghtie deedes dong 
In Cors foos 
And all the 
Worlde 


Rownd, 
To which Can Temir anſweredin Furzic, withletters of Emeralds and Ametiffs ertifici- 
«ly cut and entermingled,thus Fine | 
Sore —_ 
; Mnfully fou 
I: fy Felde 
With bright blade in hand 
Hath Temir won & forſt toyeld 
Many a (aptaine ſtrong and floute 
And maxy a king hs (rowneto veyle, 
Conquering large counzreys and land, 
Ter ne wer wane I wi —_— 
I fpcake it to my . greate Tie, 
So Ln and oy = wie 10 Mey 
As when I did firſt con quere thee 
' 0 Kerme ſine » of all myne fog 
The moeſt crucll , of all myne wes 
The - ſmarteſt , whe | - 
My proude Con ques 


" My ri cheſt pray 
" orice & 
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Of the Triangle or T riquet, | 

. The Triangleis an halfe ſquare, Zozarge or Fuzie parted vpon 
the croſle angtes : and fo his baſe being bradeand his top narrow, 
It receaucth mectres of many ſizes one ſhorter then another : and 
ye may vſe this figure ſtanding or reuerſed;as thus. 

' Acertaine great Sultan of Perſiacalled'Ri4a5ka,entertaynes in 
loue the Lady Selamonr , ſent her this triquet reueſt pitiouſly be» 
moning his eſtate, all ſet in merquetry with letters of blew Saphure 


and Topas artificially cut and entermingled.. 
Selamour - dearer than bu oewne bf, 
To thy di ſtreſſed wreich cap tue, 
Re buska mwhwne late by erft 
Moſt cru el ty thoy perft, 
With thy. dead ly aary 
That faire of ftarres. 
She ning 4 farre 
Turne from me, to me 
That I may &+ may not ſee 
The jmile, the loure. 
That {ad anddrme 
Me to die ro lie 
Twiſe yea thriſe 
In. one 
boure, 


To-which Se/amour to make thematch egall, and the fi gure 
entire,anſwered in aſtanding Triquet richly engrauen with let- 
ters of like ſtuffe. Power. .. X 

or. of life 
Hath Selamousr; 
Wyh Gods it « rife 
To gene and berewe breath, 
I may for pitie perchaunce 

Thy. loft dbercie re ſlore, 
Vpon thine othe with thu penaunce, . 
That while thou liiveſt thou newer loue no more. 


This condition ſeeming to-Sultan R rbucka very hard to per- 
forme,and cruell to. be cnioyned him; doeth by another figure in 
Taper,fignifying hope,anſwere the Lady Selamonr , whuch dutie 
for lack of time I tranſlated not. | 

Of the Spire or Taper called Pyramts. | 
The Taperis thelongeſt and tharpeſt triangle that is, & while 
he mounts vpward he waxcth continually more ſlender, taking 
both his figure and name of the fire, whoſe flameif ye markeit, 15 
alwaies pointed, and naturally by his forme couets to _ = 
=: x4 ITCEKES 
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OF PROPORTION. LIB. 17. 79 
Greekes call him Pyramis of =v». The Latines in vſe of Archite- 
ure call him Obeh/cxe, it holdeth the altitude of fix ordinary tri- 
angles, and in metrifying his bafe can not well be larger then a 
mectre of ſix, therefore in his altitude he wil require ders rabates 
to hold ſo many ſizes of meetres as ſhall ſeruefor hiscompolition, 
forncarethetoppe there wilbe roome litle inough for-a meetre of 
two fillables,and ſometimes-of oneto finiſh the point . Thaueſet 
you downeone or two examples to try how ye.can diſgeſt che 


maner of the deuilſc. From God the fountaine of all good, are deri- 
Her Maieſtie , for many parts in her moſ# uedinto the world all good things: and vpon 
noble and vertwous nature to be found, re- her maieflie all the good fortunes any worldly 
fembled to the ſpire.Y e muſt begin beneath creature canbe furniſht with . Reade down» 


eccording to the nature of the device ward according to the nature of the device. 
; 3 God 
Skhie. 1 On 
— Hie 
Armed 2 8 From 
in the . About 
Pk urde, ; Sends lowe [i 
+: | W:ſcdome, 
And berter, Ju flue 
Audrich:r, Cou rage, 
Much greter, Bown h 
Bn And doth zeut 
(rown & empir Al that - Fug 
After an hier Life & breath 
For to aſpire 4 ; Harts eſe helth 
Like flame of fire — Childre,welths . 
I forme of [pre Beauty ftrigth 
tm :  Reftfull ages 
Tomount on hue, »d at length 
Con ts wu al by g & mild death, 
With trauel & tecrs 4 He doeth beſtow 
Moſt zratiotl queen All mens fortunes 
Fe hane made avoy 5 * S8oth high + lw 
Shews vs plainly how = And the beſt things 
<Not faned but Bus. That earth ca hawe 
Toewery mans view, Or manhond craues 
hining cleere in'you Good queens & hmes 
| Emaraghe an have, Fi nally: s 'the ſame 
Een VIrtewe '*  Whogaze you (ada) 
em - Sepſan of this. Crow: 


FP anith out of our ſight 
Till by fone top be quite 
To Taper m the ayre 
Evdeaers ſoft and faite 
By . hs kindly nature 
Of tall M51 fidture 
Like as this fare Swe 


And that 
b N_ hope. of heaxens blaty 


With pours ſouera:zne 
Impug nable right, 


©  Redowbtable ' might, 
* Moſt proſperow raigne 


Eternall re nawme 
Jour Cluefeſs & 
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T he Pulter, Pillaſter or Cullnder,' E 
ThePilleris afigure among all the reſt of the Geometrical 


moſt beawtifull , in reſpe&t that he is tall and vpright and of one fo 
bigneſlefrom the bottom to the toppe. In Architeure he is con- ou 
fidered with two acceſſaric parts, a pedeſtall or baſe;anda chapter to 
or head,the body 'is the ſhaft . By this figure is 1gnified ſtay, fup- hn 
port, reſt , ſtate and magnificence, your dittic then being reduced an 
into theforme of a Piller, his baſe will require to beare the breath de 
of a meetreof {1x or ſeuen or cight il]ables : the ſhaft of foure: the ret 
chapter egall with the baſe; of this proportion I will giuc youone pr 
or two exafhples which may ſuffiſc. cl 
| C1! 
Her Maieſtie reſembled to the crowned pil»  Philoto the Lady Calia, ſendeth this Odolet be 
ler. Ye muſt read vtward. of her prayſe in forme of a Piller , which ye c 
muſt read downward. - 
| . Thy Princely port and Maieſtie PF 
Ts bliſſe with immortalitie. Is my ter ren: det tie, 

Her trymeſ top of all ye (ee, Thy wit and ſence a 
Garniſh the crowne T he ſtreame eg ſource 17 

Her iſ renowne Of e b quence 

Chapter and head, And deepe diſcoars, 

Parts that maintain Thy faire eyes are | 

And womanhead My bright loadftarre, } 

Her mayden raigne Thy ſpeache a darte 
In te gri tie: Percing my harte, 7 
In bo now and Thy . face « las, q 

pwith - ve ri tie: My leo ling vlaſſe, 
Her roundnes ſtand Thy yes ly Bs ! 
Streythen the ſite. My prayer bookes, F 
By their increaſe Thy pleaſant cheare 5 
pith out de bate My ſunſhine clears, F 
Concord and peace Thy rufull *foght” , 
Of © her ſup port, My darke midnight, 
They be the baſe Thy will the . ent ge 

with  fedfaſineſſe Of my con tents 

' FVertue and grace © Thy glo wye' flow 

Stay and comfort Of myne be nour,. 
Of Albion reſt, Thy love doth give | 
The ſounde Pillay- The Iyfe 1 lyue, 
And ſcene a farre Thy Iiſe it « 

Is plainey expref Mine earthly Bliſſe : 


Tall fately and ſftrayt 


'Y But yracegh: fanour in thine ejes 
By this mo ble pour 1ragt 


My bodies ſoule gg ſouls paradiſe. 
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. T he Ronndell or Spheare. . ITS 

The moſt excellent of all the figures Geometrical is theround 
for his many perfeQtions. Firſt becauſe he is cuen & ſmooth, with-: 
out any angle,or interruption,molt yoluble and apt to turne, and. 
to cantinue motion, which is the author of life: he conteyneth in 
him the commodious deſcription of euery other figure, & forhis 
ample capacttie doth reſemble the world:or vmers, & for his in+ 
definiteneſſe hauing no ſpeciall place of beginning nor end , bea- 
retha ſimilitude with God and eternitie . This figure hath three 
principall partes in his nature arfd vſe much conſiderable : the cir- 
cle,the beame,and the center. The circle is his largeſt compaſit or 
circumference: the center is his middle and indiuifiblepoint : the 
beame is aline ſtretching direAly from the circle to the center, & 
contrar1wiſe from the center tothe circle . By this deſcription our 
maker may faſhion his meetre in Roundel,cither with the circum- 
ference,and that is circlewiſe,or from the circuference, thatis, like 
a beame,or by the circumference,and that 15 ouerthwart and dya- 
metrally from one ſideof the circle to the other. 

A genrrallreſemblance of the Rgundell ro Godgthe world | 
and the Yucene, | | 
A {| and wholegand ener,and one, 
Sengle, ſimple,eche where, alone, 

T heſe be counted as Clerkes cantell, 
T rue properties,of the R owundell. 
Hers ſtull turning by conſequence 
Ard change,ave breede both life and ſence. 
T imegneaſure of ſtirre andre, 
1s alſo by his conrſe expreſs. 
How ſwift the circle ſturre aboue, 


' His center point doeth newer moxe * 


All thugs that ener were or be, 
Are cloſde in his concanitie. | 
And though he be, ftillturnde andtoff, 
No roome there wants nor none is loft, 
T he Roundell hath no bonch or angle, 

Which may his courſe ſtay or. entangle. 
T hefurtheſt part of allhis ſpheare, 
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1s equally both farre and neare. 

So doth none other figure fare 

Where natures chatrtels cloſed are * 

e1nd beyond his wide compaſſe, 

T here is no boay nor. noplace, 

Nor any wit that comprehends, 

Where it begms,or where it ends : 

And therefore all men doe agree, 

T hat it purports etermtie. 

God aboxe the heauens ſo his ' * 

Is this Roundellinworld the shie, 

V pon earth ſne,who beares the bell ; 
Of maydes and Ducenesgs this Ronndell: 
All and whole and ener alane, Yrctlc 
Single,funs peerey/ample;und one. 


A ſpeciall and particular reſemblanceof her Maieſtie 
| to the Roundell. . 


FE her authoritie regall | 

1s the carcle compaſſing all: 

'T he dominion great and large 

Which God hath genen to her charge : 
Withiawhich moſt Spations bound 

She enutrons her people round, 

Retaming them by oth and hegeance. 

Fiuthin the pale of true obeyſance: 

Holding imparked as ut were, 

Her people hike to heards of deere, 

Sitting among ther in the middes 

Where (ne allowes and bannes and buds 

Tnwhat faſhon ſhe hſÞ and when, | 

T he ſermices of all her mew. 

Ont of her breaſt as fromaneye,' 

Iſſue the rages mceſſantly : | 
Of her inſtuce,bountee and might © | 
Spreading abroad thew beames fo bright,.. '' © 
ofa reflect notyill they attaine ic 1 
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OF PROPORTION LIB. IL 
T he fardeſt part of her domaine, = 

And makes eche ſubuett clearely ſee, 

What he 1 bounden for to be | 

To God his Prince and common wealth, 

Hi neeghbour funred and to hnuſelfe. 

T he ſame centre and middle pricke, 

Whereto our deedes are dreFt ſo thicke, 

Fromall the parts and outmoſt ſide 

Of her Monarchie large and wide, 

. Aljo fro whence refle(t theſe rayes, 

T wentie hnnared maner of wayes 

Where her will is them: to conuey 

With the circle of her ſurney. 

So 15 the Ducene of Britoff ground, 

Beame, carcle center of allmy round, | 


6 Of the ſquare or quadrangle equilater. 


The ſquare is of all other accompted the figure of moſt follidi- 
ticand (tedfaſtneſle, and for his owne ſtay and firmitic requireth 
none other baſe then himſelfe, and therefore as the roundell or 
 Spheare is appropriat tothe heauens , the Spire tothe clement of 

the fire: the Friznale to the ayre., and the Lozange to the water: 
ſo1s the ſquare for his inconcuſlable ſteadineſle likened to the 
earth , which perchaunce might be the reaſon that the Prince of 
Philoſophers 1n his firſt booke of the Erhicks, termetha conſtane 
minded man, euen egal and.dire& $n all ſides,and not cafily ouer- 
throwne by euery litle aduerſitie, hominem quadrati,a ſquare man, 
Into this figure may ye reduce your dittics by viing no moeverſes 
then your verſe. is of {illables , which will make him fall oue 
ſquare,if ye go aboue it wil grow into the figure 7 rapez/on, which 
is ſome portion longer then ſquare. Inecde not give you any ex- 
ample,bycauſe 1n good arte all your dittics , Odes & Epizrammes 
ſhould keepe & not excceede tthenomber of twelue verſes, and the 
-longelt verſe to be of twelueſillables & not abouc, but vnder that 

number as much as ye will. Os 4 | 
2: , [The figure Onall. 


This figure taketh his name of an cgge,and allo as it is thought 


84 OF PROPORTION. LIB. 11. 
his firſt origine , andisas-1t were a baſtard or imperfe rounde 
declining toward a longitude,and yct keeping within oneline for 
his periferie or compaſle as therounde, andit ſeemeth that here: 
cciueth this forme not as an imperfe&tion by any impediment vn- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but by the wiſedome and pro- 
uidence of nature for the commoditte of generation,1in ſuch of her 
creatures as bring not forthaliuely body(as do foure footed beaſts) 
but'in ſtead thereof a certaine quantitie of ſhapeleile matter con- 
eained in a veſlell, which after it is ſequeſtred from the dames bo- 
dy recciucth life and perfeQion,as in the egges of birdes,fiſhes,and |. 
ſerpents : for the matter being of ſome quantitic, and to iſlue out 
at a narrow place,for the caſic paſſage thereof, it muſt of neceflitie 
beare ſuch ſhape as might not be ſharpe and greeuous to paſſe as 
an angle, nor ſolarge or obtuſe as might not eſſay ſome iſſue out 
with one part moe then other as the rounde , therefore it muſt be 
ſlenderer in ſome part, & yet not. without a rotunditie & ſmooth- 
nelle to giuethe reſt an eafic deliuerie . Such is the figure Ouall 
whom forhis antiquitie, dignitieand vſe, Iplace among the reſt 
of the figures toembelliſh our proportions : of this ſort are diuers 
of etnacreons ditties,and thoſe other of the Grecian Liricks, who 
wrate wanton amorous deuiſes, to ſolace their witts with all , and 
many times they would (to giue it right ſhape of an egge)deuidea 
word in the midſt , and pcece out the next verſe with the other 
hal&;as ye may ſee by peruſing their meetres. 


Of the deni-e or emblemegand that other which the G reekes 
call Anagramma, ind we the Poſie tranſpoſed. 


Nd beſides all the remembred points of Metricall proportis, 

e haue yet twootherſorts ofſomeaffinitie with them, which 

alſo firſt iſſued out of thePoets head,and whereof the Courtly ma- 
ker was the principall artificer , hauing many high conceites and 
curiousimaginations, with leaſure inough toattend his idle inuen- 
tions : andtheſebethe ſhort,quicke and ſententious propoſitions, 
ſuch as be at theſe dayesall your dewices ofarmes and other amo- 
rous inſcriptions which courtiers vic togiue and alſoto weare in 
liverie for the honqur of their ladies , and commonly containe but 
two of three words of wittic ſentence or. ſecrete conceit till.they 
| Ei vnfolded 
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OF.PROPORTION. LIB..11. 
vnfolded'or explaned by ſome interpreratis:For which caufe they 
be commonly accompanied with a - amen purtraidt of ocularre- 
preſentation, the words ſo aptly correſponding to the ſubtilitic of 
the figure,that aſwel the eve1s therwithrecreated as the care or the 
mind. The Greckes call it Enblema;the Italiens Impre/a,and we,a 
Deuice, ſuchasa man may put into lettersof gold and fendeto his 

miſtreſlesfora token, 'orcauſe to beembrodered inſcutchions of 
armes,'or in any bordureofa rich garment to giue by his noucltic 

maruell to the beholder. Such were the figures and inſcriptions 


the Romane Emperours gaue in their money and coignes of lar- | 


geſſc,and in other great medailles of fi]uer and gold; as that of the 
Emperour Augi/t#s,an arrow entangled by thefiſh R emora, with 
theſe words, Feſtma lento, ſignifying that celeritic is to be vſcd with 
deliberation: all great enterpriſes being for the moſt part either 0- 
uerthrowen with haſt.or hindred by delay,in which caſe leafuren 
th'aduice, and ſpeed in th'execution make a very good match for 
a glorious ſuccelſle. | | 

Th'Emperour Hehogabalus by his name alluding to the funne, 
which in Greeke 1s Hetios;gauc for his deuice,the cocleſtial ſunne, 
withtheſe words ["S9/irmitto]the ſubtiliticlyeth inthe word[/e/-] 
which hath adoubleſcnſc,viz. to the Sunne, and to himonely. 

Weour ſelues attributing that moſt excellent figure, for his in- 
comparable beauty and I1ght;to the perſorrofour Soucraigne lady 
altring themot,made it farre paſſe that of Th'Emperour Heliogas 
ba1us both for ſubtilitic and multiplicitic of ſenie,thus, [ Sols nrn 
quan deficienti] to her onely that neuerfailes, viz. in bountic and 
munificence toward all hers that deſerue,or elſe thus, Toheronely 
(whoſe gloricand good fortune 1nayneuer decay or wane. Ando 
it murcthas awiſh by way of reſemblauncein { Sale drfſimnle 
whichvis alffo aſubtillitie, kkening her Maieſtie to the Sunne for 
bis brightacfle, but not to him for his paſſion, which is ordinarily 
to goto ylade,andſometime to ſuffer eclypſe. 
King Edvvarde the thirde, her Maicſties moſt noble 
progenitour ;ifieſt founder of the famous order of the. Gar- 
ter, -gane&this polie with'it. Hony ſort \qus 'mal y penſs, com- 
monly: thus: Engliſhed,; 18 be co him. that chinketh ll :but. in 
mine:-dpinion better thus, Diſhonared be he, who meancs vaho- 
v j 
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OF "PROPORTION 'L1B. 'It.: 
norably. There can not be a more excellent deuiſe , nor that could 
containclarger intendment,nor greater ſubtilitic,nor(as a ma may 
ſay)more vertue or Princely generoſite.Forfirſt he didby it uns 


Jy &graucly reproue the peruers conſtruction of ſuch noble men 


in his court,as imputed the kings wearing about his neck the gar 
tcr ofthe lady with whom he danced,to ſomeamorousalliance;be- 
twixt them,which was not true. He alſo witly defended his owne 
integritic,ſaued the noble womans good renowme,which by lice- 
tious ſpeeches might hauc bene empaired,and liberally recompen+ 
ced her iniurie with an honor,ſuch as none could haue bin deuiſed 
7 nor more glorious or permanent vpon her and all the po- 

eritie of her houſe. It inureth alſo as a worthy leſſon and diſci- 
Pline for all Princely perſonages, whoſe aftions,imaginations,col- 
tenances and ſpeeches, ſhould eucrmore correſpond inall eructh 
and honorable fimplicitie. 

Charles the fift Emperour, euen in his yong yeares ſhewinghis 
valour and honorable ambition,gaue for his new order,the golden 
Fleece, vlurping it vpon Prince Iaſon &his Argonants rich ſpoile 
brought from Cho/cos.But for his deuice two pillers with this mot 
Plus wvitra,as onenot content to be reſtrained within the limits that 
Hercules Witd ſet for an vttermoſt bound toall his trauailes,viz;two 
Pillers in the mouth of the ſtraight Grbralrare, but would gofur- 
der: which came fortunately to paſſe, and whereof the good ſuc+ 
ceſſe gaue great commendation to his deuice: for by the valiancy 
of his Captaines before he died he conquered great part of the welt 
Indias,neuer knowen to Herca/es orany of our world before. 

In the ſame time(ſeeming that the heauens and ſtarres had con+ 
ſpired to repleniſh the carth with Princes and gouernours of great 
courage, and moſt famous conquerous) Se/# Emperour of. Fur- 
kie gaue for his deuice acroifſant or new moone,promifingtohim 
ſelf increaſe of glory and enlargemet of empire,til he had broughe 
all Aſia vnder his ſubie&tion, which he reaſonably well accomplis 
ſhed. For in leſſe then eight yeres which he raigned, he conquered 
all Syria and Egypt,and layd it to his dominion. This deuiceafters 
ward was vſurped by Hemrythe ſecond French king,with this mot 
Donec torum oompleat orbem, till he be at his full : meaning ut not ſo 
largely as did Selim , but onely that his fricndes ſhould —_ 
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OF PROPORTION. LIB. 11. 
how vnablehewas to do them good,and to ſhew benificencevntil 
he attained the crowne of France vnto which he afpired as next 
ſucceſſour. : . a \ (90112 
— King:Zevvs thetwelfth, a valiant and nagnanimous prince, 
who becauſe hee was on cuery. fide enuirohed with mightie 
neighbours, and moſt of them his enemies , to let them perceiue 
that they ſhoul\l not finde him 'vnable or vnfurniſhed ( incaſe 
they ſhould offer any vnlawfull hoſtillitie )) of ſuffificient forces of 
his owne ; aſwell co offende as todefend, and to reuenge an. in- 
1uric astorepulfeit, He gaue for his deuice the Porkefpick with 
this poliepres & /o:gn, both farre and neare. For the Purpentines 
nature is, to ſuch as ſtand aloofe, to dart her prickles from her, 
and if they come neare her, with the ſame as they ſtickefaſt to 
wound them that hurther. 
Burt of late yeares in the ranſacke of the Cities of (artagena and 
S: Dommico1n the Welt Indias, manfully putin exccution by the 
prowelſc ofher Maieſties men,there was found a deuice madeper- 
aduenture without King Ph4ps knowledge,wrought al in maſſiue 
copper , a king \fitting.on horſebacke vpon a monde or world., the 
horſe prauncing forward with his FRY roger as if he would leape 
of, with this inſcription, Nor /afficit orbis,meaning,as it is to be co- 
ceaued,that one whole world could not content him:This immea- 
ſurable ambition of the Spaniards,if her Maieſtie by Gods proui- 
dence,had not with her forces, preuidently ſtayed and retranched, 
no man knoweth what.inconuemence might in time haue inſued 
to all the Princes and common wealthes in Chriſtendome , who 
_—_ founde themſclueslong annoyed with: his exceſliue great- 
neſſe.. 3: | 
Arila kingof the Huns,inuading Frice with an army of 300000. 
fighting mens it 1s — vtterly to abbaſe the glory 


of the Romane Empire, gaue for his deuiceof armes,a ſword with 


'zfarte point and theſe words, Ferro & flamma,with {word andfare. 

This -very deuice- being as ye ſee onely accommodate to a king or 

cconquerour ahd nota coillen or any: meane fouldier, a certaine 

.baſe:man of England being knowen-euen at that timeabricklayer 

ormaſon by his _ for his.creſt : whom it hacbetter be- 
lo 
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OF PROPORTION'LTB.' 1H 
is onely the renenge ofa Prince, and1ieth notin.any other mans a» 
bilitie to performe , vnlefle ye will allow 1t to:eucry/poore knaue 
that isablc to ſet fireona thacht houſe, The heraldes oaght to-vſe 
ſreve diſcretion in ſuch matters : for natther any rule of therr arte 
oth warrant ſuchabſurdities,nor though ſuch a coator creſt were 
o_ by apriſoner taken in the field, or by a flag found.in.ſome 
itch:& ncuer fought for(as many times happens)yet isitnomore 
allowable then it. were to beare the deuice of 7 amerlan an Eme 
perour in Tartary,who gaue the lightning of heaucn, with a poſe 
in that language purporting theſe words, /ra Der, which alſo ap- 
cared well to anſwer his fortune. For from a ſturdie ſhepehcard 
L —_ a molt mighty Emperour, and with his innumerable 
greatarmies deſolated ſo many countreyes and pe he might 
wſUy be called [the vvrath of God. lt appearedalſoby his ſtrange 
ende : for in the mid(t of his greatneſle and profperitic he died (0- 
dainly,& leftnochild or kinred for a ſucceſſour toſo largean Em- 
pire, norany memory after him more then of his great puiſlance 
and crucltic:. | $9303: 47 15151 i: 
But that of theking of China in the fardeſt part of the Orient, 
though it benot(ſo terrible 1s noleſſe admirable, & of much tharp- 
neſſcand good implication, worthy for the greateſt king and con- 
querour::and it is,two ſtrange ſerpentsentertangled in their amo- 
rous congreſle , the leſler creeping with his head 1nto the greaters 
mouth,with words purporting [ama & te loue & feare. Which 
ic with maruecllous muchreafon and ſubtillity umplicth the du+ 
tie of cucry ſubicto his Princc,and of cuery Prince to his ſubicR, 
and chat withont cither.of them both ;no ſubic&t could beſayden- 
eircly to performe his liegeance,nor the Prince his part of lawfull 
.goucrnement.For without feare and loue the foueraigne authority 
could not be vpholden,nor without iuſticeand- mercy the Prince 
berenowmed and honored ofhisſubic&. All which parts are dif- 
couercdin this figure:loue by theſerpents amorousentertangling: 
obcdicnceand fearc by putting the inferiours headinto the others 
mouth hauing puiſſance to deſtroy. On tlr'other fide,nſticeinthe 
eater to prepare and manace death anddeſtrudtion to offenders. 
- Andifheſpareit,then betokeneth it mercie,anda gratefultecom- 
"pence ofchic loue and obedicnce which the ſoucraigne receaucth: 
| 'L Te 
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OF- PROPORTION. LIB. 11. 
© - Iris alſo. worth chetelling,how the king yſcth the ſamein polli- 
cic,he giucth it.inhis ordinarieliuerics to be worne in cuery vpper 
garmentofallhis nobleſt men and greateſt Magiſtrats& the reſt 
of his officers and ſeruants,which are cither embrodered vpon the 
breaſt and the back with ſiluer or gold or pearle or ſtone more or 
leſle richly,according to cucry mans dignitie and calling, and they 
may not preſume to be ſcene in publick without them:nor alſo in 
any place where by the kings commiſſion they vſe to fit in wſtice, 
qr any other publikeaffaire,wherby the king 1s highly both hono- 
red and ſerued, the common people retained in dutie aud admira- 
tion of his greatneſle : the noblemen, magiſtrats and officers cuery 
one in his - ſomuch eſteemed &reuerenced,as in their good 
and loyall ſeruice they want vnto their perfons litle lefſe honour 
for the kings ſake, then can be almolt ducor exhibited to the king 
Hen. ©... 

I could not forbeare to adde this forraine exampleto accoplith 
our diſcourſe touching deuices. For the beauty and gallantnciſeof 
it, beſides the ſubtillitie of the conceit , and princely pollicy in the 
vſc,more exatt then can be remeEbred 1n any other of any. Exropear 
Prince,whoſe deuiſes I will not ſay but many of them beloftic and 
ingcnions, many of them loucly and beautifull, many other ambi- 
tious and arrogant,and the clueteſt of them terrible and ful ofhor- 
ror to thenature of man, but that any of them be comparable with 
it,for wit, vertue, grauitic, and if ye liſt brauzrie, honour and mag- 


nificence, not viurping vpon the peculiars ofthe gods. In my con- 


ccipt there is. none to befound. _ 

-., This may ſufficefor deuices , a terme which includes in his ze- 
nerality all thoſe other, viz.liuerics,cognizices,emblemes,enſeigns 
and impreſc;. For though the termes be diuers, the vic and intent 
25 butone whether they relt in colouror figure ar both,or in word 
or.in muct ſhew, and that is to in{inuat ſomeſecret, wittie, moral! 
and: þraue purpoſe preſented to the beholder,cither to recreate his 
.cyc, or pleaſc his phantafic,or examine his iudgement,or occupie 
his braine or to manage his will cither by hope or by dread, cucry 
of which reſpetes be of no litle moment to the intercſt and orna- 
ment ofthe cmuill life : and therefore give them no litlecomrmenda- 
Gon. Then hauing produced ſq many worthy and wiſc founders 
17 y 
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of theſe deuices, and ſo many puiſſane patrons and proteours of 
them,lI feare no iy 0s in this diſcourſe, which otherwiſe thevenia 
mous appetite of enuie by detraftion or ſcorne would peraduen- 
ture not iticke to offer me. | | 


Of the Anagrame , or poſie 
| tranſpoſed. 


© other pretie conceit we will impart vnto you andthet 
trouble you with no moce; and is alſo borrowed -prinutiuely 
of the Poet,or courtly maker,we may terme him,the["poſie rran/po- 
{ed} orin one word [" a tranſpoſe] athing if it bedoneforpaſtime 
and exerciſe of the wit without ſuperſtition commendableinough 
anda meete ſtudy for Ladies , neither bringing them any ercat 
gaynenor any great loſle vnleſle it be of idle tume . They that vie 
it for pleaſure is to breed one word out of another not altering an 
letter nor the number of them,but onely tranſpoſing of the ſame; 
wherupon many times is produced ſome grateful newes or matter 
to them for whoſepleaſure and ſeruice it was intended:and bicauſe 
there is much difficultie in it, and altogether ſtandeth vpon hap 
hazard, 1t is compted for a courtly conccit no lefle then the deuice 
before remembred. Lycophron one of the ſcuen Greeke Lyrickes, 
who when they met together(as many times they did)for their ex- 
cellencie and louely concorde,were called the ſeucnſtarres [plera- 
des]this man was very perfit & fortunat in theſetranſpoſes, S&tfor 
his delicate wit and other good parts was greatly fauoured by Pro« 
lome king of Egypt and Queene A4r/oe his viite He afterſuch ſore 
called the king 4rmare, which isletter forletter Prolomens and 
Queene eAr/#0e he called i ipes, which is Ar/awoe now the ſubtil- 
htielyeth not inthe connerfion but in the ſence inthis that Apo- 
melitos fignifiethin Greek [hony ſweerJſo was Prolome the ſweeteſt 
natured man in the world both for countenance and conditions, 
and 15neras, igmificth the violet or flower of 1«n a ſhe amo 
the Greekes for a woman endued with all bewtie and nhipnif 
cence,which conſtruction falling out grateful and fo truly ,excee- 
dingly well pleaſed che King and the'Queene, and got Zyrophron 
113 .TIGY 


no litle thankeand benefite at both their hands.” '- 
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' The French Gentlemen hauec very ſharpe witts and withall a. 
delicate language, which may verycalily be wrelſtcd to any altera- 
non of words ſententious, and they of late yeares haye taken this, 

altime vp among them many times gratifying their Ladies, and. 

often times the Princes of the Realme , with ſome ſuch thankfull 
noueltie . Whereof one made by Frangogs de V allozs,thus De fagon 

#i5 Roy, whoin deede was of faſhion countenance and ſtature, 
beſides his regall vertues a very king, for ina world there could 
not be ſeenea goodlier man of perſon . Another found this by 
Henry de V allos["Roy denulz hay ]a king hated of no man,and was 
apparant in his conditions and nature, for there was not a Prince 
of greater affabilitte and manſuctude then he. 

Imy ſelfeſcing this conceit ſo well allowed ofin Fraunce and 
Iealie,and being informed that her Maieſtie tooke pleaſure ſome- 
eimes in rar Dn of names,and hearing how dwers Gentlemen 
of her Court had eſſayed but with no great felicitie to make ſome 
deleable tranſpoſe ofher Maieſties name, I would needs try my 
luck, for cunning I know not why Iſhould call it, vnleſle it be for 
the many and variable applications of ſence, which requireth per- 
aduenture ſome wit & diſcreti6 more then of cuery vnlearned mi 
and for the purpoſe I tooke me theſe three wordes (if any otherin 
the world)containing in my concett greateſt myſterie , and moſt 
umporting good toall them that now be aliue, vnder her noble 
goucrnement. . 

Eliſſabet Anglorum Regma, 

Which orthographie(becauſe ye ſhall not be abuſed)is true & not 
miſtaken;for the letter zeta, of the Hebrewes & Greekeand of all 
other toungs is in truth but a double ſſ. hardly vttered, and H.is 
but:a note of aſpiration onely and no letter, which therefore 
is the by Grecks omitted. Vpon the tranſpolitionIT found this to 
redound. 

Aulta regnabis enſe gloria. 

By thy ſword ſhalt thou ratgne in great renowne. 
Thea tranſpoſing the word[e»/eJitcame to be 
. ',--+  Adwultaregnabs ſene gloria. 

eAged and m _ lore ſnall ye rargne, 

Both which reſultes falling out vpon the very firſt marſhalling of 
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het etdes{ vet Gb ny Rakctieffeor idleieranl TRIP 
wellappropriibeatieMiarſiies perfoirand eſtate} undfinutly@® 
46 ritfe own wiſh(whith'is athatecrefmuch nivcment 
ita ae)Troke thertibort! NN Hens bodinBjand very fieat- 
Htie 'toker Maieſtiedppointed by erit&fot all Git 
evinfortes!) AlfoT imputed itforho [es ouatnete :antt' pforie to 
ww hip ti to hais'þfbfiounced- to herd good abd- profperousa 
Forrune, nd fo thankefull newesto «ll England, which- thought 
Earifotbe ſad by thiseuentany'deſtime or fatal neceſſitic ,yerfute- 
1945 it by allprobabillitic of reaſon, ſolikely £6 come to! Saſle; ; as 
arty bther worldly euent of thines thatbe vncertaine,hee Maieſtic 
cotitinumy the courſe of her molt regal proceedings'and verruous 
Mein all earieſt Zealeand godly contemplation of his word;&n 
tit fincerevadminiſtration ofhis tefrerie wſtice, affiened ouer'ts 
herexecutionas his Lieutenant ypon earth withindhe rnpeſte 
of her dominions.” 
-'2PThis alſ6is worth the notine;and'I will aſſiiv5on of ie chaeaf 
the firſtſcarch' whereupon this tranſpoſe was faſhioned. The ſame 
tetters being by me.toſſed & tranlaced fiuehindreth times;I could 
neuer make any other, at lcaſt of ſome ſence & conformitie' —_ 
Maieſties eſtate and the caſe. Ifany other man by eriallhax 
on a better omination, or what ſocuerels ye will call ir, *Þ IC 
ioyſe to beouermatched inmy deuiſe, and renounce hit all the 
thankes and profite of my trauaile. . 

When I wrate of theſe deuices;I ſmiled with my Cafe, inks 
that the readers would 'doſo to, and many of them ſay , that fil ich 
erifles as theſe might well haue bene ſpared, conſidering theworld 
full inough of them /;-andthat it is pitic mens heades ſhould be 
fedde with fuch vanitics as arc tonone cdification nor infttuQidnj 
either of morall vertue, or otherwiſe behooffull for the common 
wealth, to whoſe ſeruice( ſay they)we areall borhe, and nortoHill 
and replemth a whole world full of idle toyes . *Towhichort of 
reprehendours, bemg cither all holy atid mortified'to theworld, 
and thereforeeſteerning nothing chat ſrauvoureth notof Theolozie, 
or altogether grauc and world! y,aftid thereforeciringfor norhi 
but matters of pollicie, &difcouirſesof eftary;or tk een rothri ne 
andpatling for noftart that 55 ot $alfult and lticratine; as eh 
ſciences 
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ſciences of the Law , Phificke and marchaundiſe: to theſe I will 
Siue none other aunfwere then referre them to the many trifling 
poemes of Homer, Onid , Virgill , Carullus and other notable 
writers of formers ages , whuch were not of any. grautie or ſeri- 
ouſneſle , and many of them full of impudicitic and ribaudrie, 
as are not theſe of ours,nor for any good in the world ſhould haue 
bene : and yet thoſe trifles are come from many former fiecles 
vnto our times, vncontrolled or condemned or ſuppreſt by any 
Pope or Patriarch or other ſeucre cenſor of the ciuill maners of 
men, but haue bene in all ages permittedas theconucnicut ſolaces 

and recreations of mans.-wit. And as I can not denic but thele 
conceits of mine be trifles :'no lefle in very deede beall the moſt 

ferious ſtudiesof man, if we ſhall meaſure grauitie and lightneſſe 
by the wiſe mans ballance who after he had conſidered of all the 

profoundeſlt artes and ſtudies among men, in th'ende cryed out 

with this Epyphoneme,V anw as vamtatuns & omma vanitas, Whoſe 
authoritie if it were-not ſufficient to. make me-belecue ſo, I could 
be content with Democritxs rather to: condemne the vanities of 
our life by deriſion , then as Herachtie with tcares , ſaying with 
that merrie Greeke thus, | 

Onma ſunt riſtes, ſunt puluts , & ommanl ſunt. 
es homunum cxntta, nam ratione carent. 


Thus Engliſhed, 33 3631 4-65 0-115 nl £0 Hh Et 57 boo, - *- 15 
els but aft, all duſt;alluet worth tvuo peaſores .* +. - 
. For why inmans matters 4 neither ranenor veaſon;- 1, (';. 1 


Now paſling from theſe courtly trifles,let vs talke of our ſcho- 
kſtical toyes,that is of the Grammaticall verſifying of the Greeks 
and Latines and ſce whether it might be reduced into our Engliſh 

{ | C377 £13 Si: OVTEFS 
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How if all maner of ſodawne xunozations were not very [tandalaus, -;: 

ſpecially mthe Lawes of any langage or arte , theſe of the + - 
Greeks and Latine feete __ be brought into. our Vnl- 

gar Poeſie,and with good grace mough. . | _ 

IN ar 8a 2epn ening maſtypon wontnnntte 

\ V VUlgar $4407 | -maitypon woes mhiiofHue 

bh, and little ron pryloetothliondy lnieahe nie of diole 
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fFineirmentedfeete of the Greeks &Latines, and that for themoſt 
partwife and graue mendoe naturallymiſhiewithall-ſodaine in« 
nouations ſpecially of lawes(and this the-law of ouraunciene En- 

ohh Poefic)and therefore lately before we imputed it toa nice:& 

tcholaſticall curiofitieu ſuch makers ashaue foughtto-bringants 

out vulgar'Poeſic fomeof the auncient feete;to wit the Datttlein- 
to verſes examertersashe that tranſlated certaine bookes of UVirgs/s 

Eneydorin fach meaſures &not vacommendably :if I ſhould now 

fay otherwiſe it would make me ſeeme:contradiorieto my ſelte; 

yet for theinformation of our yongtnakers, and plcafurciofall 04 

thers who be delighted innoueltic., and to thiintent we-may not 

feeme by ignorance or ouerfight to omit any point of fubrillitie, 
miateriall or neceſſaric to our: valgar arte, we will inthis preſent 
chapter & by our ownidle obſeruations ſhew how one may eaſi- 

Iyand'commodioufly lead all thoſefecte of the auncients into our 
vulgar langage*. And if mens eares were not perchaunce to dain= 
ticortheir tadgementes otter partiall ,vould peraduentureno- 
thins:it all misbecome' ourarte, but makein our meectres;amore 

pleafantnumeroſite then nowis-. Thus farre therefore we will 
aduenture and not beyond , to th'intent toſhew ſome ſingulart- 

tie in our artethat euery. man hath not heretofore obſerued , and 
(her maieſty good liking always-had)whether we makethe com- 

mon readers to laugh or to lowre, all is amatter, ſuaceour intent 
is not ſoexaQthe to profecucethe purpole, norſo earnefUy , as to 

thinke itſhonld by auchority of our owneiudgement be general- 

ly applauded at to the diſcredit of our CaGlkces maner of vul- 
gar Pocſie,or tothe alteration orperaduenturetorall'deftrution 
of the fame, which could not ſtand with any good: diſcretion or 
curtefic in vs toattempt , but thus much I fay,thatbyſomeleafir- 
rable trauellit were no hard 'mdtter to Induce all their auncient 
feete into viewith vs,and that it ſhould proue'very agreabletothe 
care and well according with our ordinary times and. pronuncia- 
tion, which no man could then iuſtly miſlike, and that is to allow 
cuery word pohfillableonelongtime of neceſlitie,which ſhould be 
where his ſharpeaccent: fallsin our owneydiome moltapely and 
naturally,wheretn we would notfollow the licence of the Greeks 
and Latines,who made not thieietharpeaccent any A 
| a 
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longation of theibtimes:,:butvſcd ſuch fillable ſometimes long. . 
ſometimes ſhortat their pleaſure. The other fillables of any word 
wherethe ſharpeaccent'fellnot,cobe accompted of ſuch tmeand 
quantitie as his or:ograpbre would beſt beare hauing regard to 
himfelfe;or to:h1s next neighbour;word, bounding himon cither 
fide,namely to the ſmoothnes & hardneſle of the fillablein hw vt-. 
tcrance, which-is occaſioned altogether by his 9rtographie & ſci- 
cuation as in this word. [| dayly } the firſt fillable for his viuall 
and tharpe accentcs ſake-to be alwayes long ; the ſecond for 
his flat accents ſake to be alwayes ſhort , and the rather for his 
ortographie , bycauſe if he goe before another word commencing 
with a vowellnot letting him to be eclipſed, his vtterance is eafie 
& currant;in this trifſillable[danngero]the firft tobelong;th'o- 
ther two ſhort for the ſame cauſes. In this word [[dangeroufneſſe] 
thefirlh &lalſt to be both long, bycauſe they receme both of them 
the ſharpe accent , and the two middlemoſlt tobe ſhort, in theſe 
words[remedrie] &[[remedileſſe]the time to follow alfo the accent, 
ſoasifit pleaſe better to ſet the ſharpe accent vp6 [7e]] then vpon 
[4cJthat fallable ſhouldbe made long and econmer/o , but inthis 
word[remedileſſe] bycauſe many like better to.accent the fillable 
[-c]the the fillable[/es]therfore I leaue him for a comon fillable 
to be able toreceme both a long and a ſhort time as occaſion ſhall = 
ſerue. Thelike law I ſet in theſe wordes[[rerocable][[recomerable}] 
[1rreaocable][irreconerable] for ſometime it ſounds better to ſay 
reug cablethenre mocable,reconer ablethErecontr able for this 
onething ye muſt alwayes marke that 1f your tune fall :cither by 
reaſon of his ſharpe accet or otherwiſe vpon the penu/r:a,ye {hal 
finde many other words to rime with him, bycauſe ſuch termiina- 
£165 are not geazon, but if the l6g time fall vps the antepenu/tme 
ye ſhallnotfhnde many wordes to match humnin his termination, 
which 1s the cauſe of his concord or rime , butif.you would let 
your long timeby his ſharpe accent fall aboue the antepennltine 
as to ſay[corerable Jyeſhall ſeldome or perchance neuer find one 
tomake vp rime with him vnleſle it be badlyand by abuſe , and 
therefore in all ſuch long pe//Uables ye doe commonly gue two 
ſharpeaccents,and-thereby-reduce hin-anto tye feete -a$.10 this © 
wortd{remu nila nc of 500d Dattio,and . 
J} 
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in this word[cour#ationfudtichmakes agood:paden ilargodd> 
daLand in this word {['reca 4lauzeuJitenakestwodeHt/ls _ 
afill tusrcramitaetotheword 
vp another foote:Biie forwordenwaw/il/abler(a5 be eſbobercah 
becauſe mprononhtingthenmtheysonpf necelfitearetainea lh; 
| ——_— iufflyatiointhen.tobealllongafthry wollfolbelh 
ar turneyandafthey betailedonetoanother, of thionteta) 
pr" run} ard yeought:to: allo them that-tme cat: 
beſtferucsyogrpurpoſeand pleaſeth yourcarewoſt; and: truliclh 
_ aunforereschenatureof the wo; phiiniabicd Ivvouldas:neare; 
asI could obferut and-keepethelawesof the Grecke and: Lanne) 
verſifiers;that isto prolong the fillablevehich is written with dou< 
blecorſonantsorby dipthongorwithſingle conſonants that ruth, 
hard andharſhly vpon thetoung:and to ſhorten! all:fallables that: 
ſtund vpon vowels,if there were no.cauſc of e/fpr anid{ingle con-: 
Wa Hep ts aremolſtflowirig and. -ypon che 
comg as 21rd. Land for this ws urpoſcto take'away:ailaſpirations; 
and-many tumesthelaſt conſonantofa wordastheLatine Poctes? 
vied to-dofſpecially Zacrerine and Emin as/tofay [fornbs for fry 
»b:is] and fo Fi rodhnor] ſick to fay thus (7: fie 3 for [dehght} 
Chye] forFhighJand ſuch-hice,;Sc doth nothing atall impugne the 
rule- before againſt the _ wordesby falſeorrogras 
phe tomake vprime,whichmay not befallified ,But this omilli» 
on-of letters-incthe middeſiof a-mectre tomake him the more 
Kpper,helpethcoumetolitie and hinders not therime;But gene< 
nlbretreiebrenink; — g of the: manofill ables. de _ 
mach vpothe nature —_—_ which the Latin 
marienscali thorulcof poſition, —_— _ ſhall __ chu 
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cedyoulddoforiowercanilifaudreddpiitolager; iow rfl hf 
22116 1 Bnretne of oat eremen non biov vid 1d bog ut 
>/Pheaeforewhenfoency vourwords wilnotmak&s th da: 
#1; yemiftalcer thera or theirficuations;or elſcturnethem.to 0+ 
ther foerethat may beceer brare their mangrofſoundand ortha-! 
om or ifrheword bepo/y tlable todetide him yand-tomake: 
im ſerue by pecces;thathe could not do wholeand caticrly. And 
rio:doubt by likeconfideration did the Greeke & Latineverkfiers: 
faſhionallcheirfeeteacche firſtto beoffuntry times,and the ſelfe; 
fmefillablecobe ſometime longand-fomietime:ſhort for theeares: 
better ſatisfaRion ai harh bene beforeremebred; Nowalid whetas: 
Efaid beforethat our old Saxon gi his many manefillrbles; 
did notnatacally:admit the vic of the ancient feete: mn our vulgar 
meaſures: ſo.aptly as in thoſe languages which.ſtdod. moſt ypon! 
polifiliables;t fayd it in a ſorttruly,butnowTImulſtrecantand tons! 
feſtethatour Normane Engliſh which hath growen ſince/#iliars! 


| the Conquerour doth-adnut any of the :auncicnt feete:, -by rea-: 


forrof the many poly/iiabler even to fixeand ſeauen in one;word;. 
which weat-this day vſce-in our moſt - ordinarie language : and; 
which corruption hath bene occafioned chiefly by theipecuilh at- 
feAation not ofthe Normans them ſclues, but ofclacks and fcho<; 
ters or ſecretaries long fince,whonot content with the viual Nors: 
maneorSaxon word,would connertthe very Latineand:Greeke 
wordinto vulgar French;as to fay innamerableformnembrable; 
regocable,irreuocable,urradiation;depopulatis &&fixhlike, which! 
arenot natural Normans nor yet French, but altered Latmes,and 
without any-imitacion at all: which therefore were: loiig cimedes: 
ſpiſed for inkehornerermes;andnow bereputed the beft & moſt; 

elicat of any other: Ofwhiclh $&&mauy othercaufes of corruption 
of or fpeack ———— 
but by this meane we may atthis day'very wellrecome-the duncy3 
ent feete3:rricalof the Greeks and Latines: faningthoſethat be 
ſuperflous as beall the feete'abouerhe 7ryilizble, whichwlni old 
Grammarians idly muentedand-diftingaitheby fperial.names, 
whereas in deede the ſamre\doflantkcompountedwithelt inferi- 
our fecte,ndetiercfors fome of them werexalled by tho maines of 
22 » ww 
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beallowedtovie with good diſcretion & preciſechaiſe of wordes 
and with the fauorable approbatian. of readers, aud {o-ſhall aur 
platin this one point be larger and much furmount that which 
Srambharſt firſt togke in hand by his exaneters datilicke apd /pon- 
Aaicke in the tranſlation of Ywguls Enerdos, andfuch as for a great 
number of them my ſtomacke can hardly digeſt for theillſhapen 
{ound of many of his. wordes po/1/lable and alſo his copulation of 
ranefillables -daxd1 42> the quantitie of a :r:/iU/able to his intent, 
And right ſoin promoting this dewſc of ours being (Ifeare me) 
Much more nyceand affetted, and therefore moremiſliked then 
his,we are.te beſpcake fauour., firſt of the delicate cares, then of 
the rigorous and ſeucre diſpoſitions, laſtly tocraue pardon of the 
Icarned &auncient makers in our vulgar,for if we ſhould fecke in 
every point to cgall gur ſpeach with the Greeke ayd Latinintheig 
w#tricallobſereations it could not poltible be by vs perfourmed, 
becauſe their fillables came tobe timed ſome of them1ong , ſome 
of them ſhort not by reaſon of any euident or apparant cauſe in 
writing or ſounde remaining vpon one more then another, for 
many times they ſhortned the illable of ſharpe accent and made 
long that ofthe flat,& therefore we mult needes ſay,it was in ma- 
ny of their wordes done by preelcionin the farſt Poctes, not ha- 
uing regard altogether to the ortographie , and hardneſle or ſoft- 
Ka ofa CE om on dipthong,but at thar plea- 
ſure;or as it fell out:ſo as he that firſt put in a verſe this word[” Pe» 
zelope ] which might be Homer or lome other of his antiquitic, 
where he made{, pe }in both places long and[ze] and. [/o ]ihorr,, 
he mighthaue made them otherwiſeand with as good reaſon,no- 
thing in the world appearing that might moue them to make 
{uch.(preeleQion ) more in th'one fGllable then in the other farpe. 
»e.and /o.being fillables vocals be egally ſmoth and currant vpan 
the toung, and might beareaſwel the long as the ſhort time,but ie 
pleaſed the Poet otherwiſcſohethatfirſtſhortned,ca.in this word 
canoand madelong #0, in tro, and o, in orcs, mighthauc aſwell 
done the contrary, butbecauſe hethatfirſt put them into a verle, 
found as it is to be ſuppoſed a more fiycetnelſle in his owne eare to 
haye them ſo tymed,thercforc all other, Poerswho followed, were 
fayncto docthe Jike , which made that Yagi who. came many 


yeares. - 
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wereleft him arid therefore ſaid.” ©. | 
©. m2 "ut ringhe cant iT it of” 
in other rules of ſhortning atidprolonging afillablethere maybe 
afeion Sirch asthe {ababſts 

auouchrin their myſticall confkrutions Theologicall and _—_ 
E 


faying that they receaued'the fime from hatid to hand fromthe 
fart parent Adam, Abrahamand others, which'T wilt gnie them 
leanealoneboth to ſay and belecue for me, thinking rather that. 
they hane benethe idle occupations , or perchaunce the malitious 
and craftie conftru@tions of the 7 a/mmdts,and others of the He- 
brue cletksto bring the world into admiration of their laves and 
Religion”. Now peraddenture with vs Engliſhmen it be ſome- 
whattoo late to-admit anewinuention' of Fete and times that 
our forefathers neuer vſed nor nexer obſerued till this day, cither 
ih their meaſures or in their pronuntiation, and perchaunce will 
ſeemein'vs a preſumptuous part to attempt, conſidering alſo it 
would behardto gnd many men to like of one mans'choiſe in the 
hiaitationof times and tities of words, with which'not one, 
but eueryeare isto be pleaſed and made a particulariudge, bein 
nioſt truly ſayd, that amultitudeor communaltie is hatd to pleaſe 
and caſte to offend, and therefore Tintend not to proceed any fur- 
ther in this curiofitic then to ſhew ſome ſmall ſubtillitie chat any 
otherhath not yet done,and not by imitation but by obſeruation, 
fior to thiintent to hauc it putin execution in our vulgar Pochie, 
but to bepleafantly ſcanned vpon,as are all nouelties{o®*olous 
andridiculous agit. ON A. bn 
| \.- OR dB AMS 

A more particular declaration of the metricallfeete of 
the ancient Poets Greeks ang Late aud chiefly : i 
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eirGtammarians madea great multitude of feete,Tiwotnot 
[ to hat huge number/andof fo" rmafiv ſizes 'as their wordes 
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were of length, namely fixe ſizes, whereas indeede ; the metrical 
feete are but ewelue m niumber,wherof fourconly be oftwo'times, 
and cightof three tines, the reſt compounds of the premiſed two 
ſorts , cuen as the Arichmieticall numbers aboue three are made of 
two and three. And if ye will know how many of theſe feete will 
be commodiouſly recenued with vs,I ſay all the wholetwelue, for 
firſt for the foote ponders of two long times ye haue theſe Engliſh 
wordes rays. ome (6 {LIFE woos a —_— moe _— ors 
t ie may di our wdgement in this point : for your 
= ewof a fon and Aevet'yo haue theſe chevy $.curet broke 
taken,vodie,member , and a great many moe if thar laſt fillables a« 
but not ypon the conſonant in the beginning of ancthet word; 
and in theſe whether they do abut or no wiz, dittie,corrow, mors 
row, &uch like, which end in ayowell for your /ambxs of aſhort 
and a long, ye haue theſe wordes [reſtore] [remorſe] [[devire] [ens 
aireJand a thouſand beſides. For your foote pirrichine or of ta 
ſhore filables yehane theſe words [manic] [money] [pence] [oulie ] 
andothers of that conſhtution or the like: for your feete of three 
times and firſt your da://,ye haue theſe wordes & a number moe 
partence,t emptrance,vvimanbead,uls i dangerous, anetif ull & os 
thers.. For your moloſſis, of all threelong , yehaue a member of 
wordes alſo and ſpecially moſt of your partieiples atiuc, as pzrs7> 
ſting deſpailing,enaenting,andſuch like in ortographie: for your 4- 
napeſis of two ſhortanda long yehaue theſe words but not many 
moe,as manifold,mondeſſe, remanent, holintſſe. For your foote tr1« 
Eracchus of all three ſhort , ye haue very few triſſillables , becauſe 
the ſharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun- 
ciation,which els would be by ortographic ſhort as, [mer 7/1] [in 
io] $ſuch like. For your footebacchimot a ſhort & two long. ye 
ha.2: and the like words 1r1i/[abler{ /ammnt ing] equeſting}] 
[rc:0un:mg] [repentance] (entirimng}].For your foote antzhacchine, 
of two long and a ſhort ye haue theſe wordes{"f orsaken] [ampage 
ned Jand others'many: For your «»9phimecer that is a long a ſhort 


and a Jong yehane theſe wordes and many moe [excellent] [nie 
vent Jand fpecially ſuchras be m_ names of perſons or townes 
- orother things and namiely Welth-wordes: for your foote np hee 
bracchus , of a ſhort,a lopg and aſhort; ye haue theſe wordes and 


many 
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1 P Fg PR ONO FFEVOM, od By Al. 8 
many likeieq othele:{- #ea/tod <6 olightfitr1:; ? rePrifelb, 
C-mneuncer'g of fnarmill, ] 12,45 forwant of -Englyh wordes, of 
your'eirebenetioidaintig-andyolrryles toprecile;yencede pop 
be without the rbrericd/fecterot gheandient Noctsifuchasbe mol} 
pertineft abdines (upertiuous, This 1s(yewMlnerchaunge-ſay)my 
finguldr oputiotyc the. yedhall fee bowavellb cap maintaing ic] 
Firlt the quantitic of- a word camacs.etuorby.(preeleian,) v4the 
out: reaſaiy or; force. as hath bene. alledged; and. asthe..aurciens 
Greekes and Latines did in many, wordes;butnot inall,or.by{eley 
£190) with tealoh as they, did wdomeand net a few, Andaley: 

15. drawen/at length either by the unfirmitic of the.coung.becauſs 
thewordor Wlableis of fuch letters as hangs longin the palate as 
lippesere he will come forth, or becauſe. heis accented jand tuned 
hicr and ſharper then, another ,whereby;he ſomewhat obſcureth 
the other fallables inthe ſame word that benot accented fo high, 
in.both theſe caſes wewiyll eſtablith ourfillablelong; eantrartwale 
theſhottning ofa fillable is, when his ſounde or accenthappens to 
be heauy and flat,that'is to fall away. ſpeedily,and as 16, wereanans 
dible,or when hcis made of ſuch letters as be by nature flipper 6; 
voluble and-{moothly-paſle.fromche' month-... And chevowtdlis 
alwayes moreexaſily;deliucredthen the conſonant zand of conſo. 
nants,the liquide more theathe mute; & a ſingle conſanantmore 
then adouble , .avd onemore then twaynecoupledtogether:all 
which points were obſerued by the Greekesand Latines, andal- 
lowed for maximes in-verſifying . Now if ye will exataine thele 


4 


BY -OF PROWORKTION:. LIB, 17. 
were of length, namely-fixe ſizes, whereas indeede ; theimetricall 
feetearebut ewelue m niuumber,wherof fourconly be of two'times, 
and cightof three times, the reſt compounds of the premiſed two 
ſorts , cuen astheArichmeticall numbers aboue three are made of 
two and three. And if ye will know how many of theſe feere will 
be commodiouſly recenued with vs, I ſay all the whole twelue, for 
_ rſt for the foote/ponders of two long times ye haue theſe Engliſh 
wordes POPE Es a9 wa anumber moe wholſeors 
rographie may direct your idgement in this point : for your 
Trochem of along and ſhort ye haue theſe wordes warer , broken; 
taken,vodie,member , and a great many moe if their laſt fillables a« 
but not-ypon the conſonant in the beginning of ancthet word, 
and in theſe whether they do abut or no w#ze, dittie,corrow, mors 
row, &ſuch like, which end in ayowell for your [a»:6us of aſhort 
and a long, ve haue theſe wordes [[retore] [remorſe] [[devire] [ens 
aireJand a thouſand beſides. For your foote pirrichins or of two 
ſhore filables yehane theſe words [manic] [money] [penie] [Coulie ] 
andothers of that conſtitution or the like: for your feete of threes 
times and firſt your da&//,ye haue theſe wordes & a number moe 
patience,tmperance,vvomanhead,uly w,daungeron, anctif all & o- 
thers.. For your woloſſis, of all three-long , yehauc a member of 
wordes alſo and ſpecially moſt of your participles aftiuc, as pers7- 
ſting, deſpaiking,endenting,and ſuch like in ortographie: for your 4+ 
zapeſius of two ſhortanda long yehaue theſe words but not m 
moe,as m4nfold,mondeſſe, remanent, holintſſe. For your foote tr1« 
Eracchus of all three ſhort , ye haue very few triſſillables , becauſe 
the ſharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun- 
ciation,which els would be by ortographic ſhort as, [mer 7/1] [mim 
vio) &ſuch like. For your footebacchimotaſhort & two lone. ye 
22.2 and the like words rryſi/lable [ament mg] requeſting} 
[70mg] [repentance] [enviring}].For your foote antibacchine, 
of two long and a ſhort ye haue theſe wordes["f o714ken] [rage 
ned and others many: For your «anphimacer that is a long a ſhoft 
and a Jong yehane theſe wordes and many moe [excellent] [ante 
2 Jand fpecially fuchas'be propre names of perſons or townes 
© orother things and namely Welth-wordes: for your foote arp he 
bracchus , ofa {hort,alopg and aſhort; ye haue theſe wordes and 
| many 
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tmany»likeitq otheler£> 195i yd. 3:0 deeb ifa ole orci 
[:inaunter!J of fnarrill, ] 40,45 fox want of Englyh wordes,of 
your!eitre:benett6:daintie-andyolrrules toprecile;yencede pop 
be without the twericd/fectc.of $heangient Noctsfuchas be mol 
pertinent apdinos fupertiugus, This is(yewWMlperchange-fay)my 
finguldr opution«c the. yethall fee bowel Leap maintaing ic] 
Firlt the quantitic of aword caracs extioxby. (proeeleRion,) vthe 
out:reaſon or; force. as hath bene. alledged; and: asthe .aunciens 
Greekes and Latines did in many, wordesbutnot inall,or;byceley 
&ion/with zealoh as they, did inJomeand not a few,Andalgy: 

15 draweni/at length either by che infirnutic of the.coung. becauſe 
thewordorfillableis of ach letters as hangs longin thepalate os 
lippesere hewill come forth, or becauſe. he is accented and rune 
hier and ſharper then, another ,whereby;he ſomewhar obſcureth 
the other fallables inthe ſame word that benotaccented fo highs 
in.boththeſecaſes wewill eſtablith ourfillable long, eontrarrwale 
theſhortning ofa fillable is, when his ſounde or accenthappens to 
be heauy and flat;that'is to fall ayay. ſpeedily,and as 1t, werewans 
dible;or when heis made of ſych letters as be by: nature flipper 6 
voluble and{moothly paſſe fromthe! month-... And che vowell is 
alwayesmoreeaſfily;deliueredthen the conſonant zand of conſo. 
nants,;the liquide more thenthe mute; 6 a {ingle conſanjantmore 
then adouble , and one more then twaynecoupledtogether:all 
which points were obſerued by the Greekesand Latines, andal- 
lowed for maximes in-veriifying . Now if ye will exatnine thele 
foure &://i1{ables{remmant }[remame | render {rent Þforan exs 
ample by which ye may make agenerall.rule ,, and:-yetball find; 
chat they aunſwereour fir{t reſolution ,Firſtin [7emmant] Cre} 
bearing the ſharpeaccent and hauinghis conſonant abbut.ypon 
another, ſoundes.long. The fillavleſantJbeingavritten with tyrd 
colonants nuſtneeds beaccompted the fame. belides thatFudw] 
by his Latin originall.ts log,viz[rewmaners} Take this word {[+t- 
maine Jbecauſethe laſt lllableveares che ſharpe-agcentizÞÞbiglong 
jn theicareand[Tedhemngthetficlt Gllable, paſſing obleucely away 
with a flat accgat is hoxtyheſides that by bis!Latine eriginall 
andalſo by higguographieis.ſhort Thiswotd [rode bearing 
the tharpe.acoetypgn{rer Julalses Mapogehe dable cry falling 
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£03 OF PRPORTION. £1B. 11.- 
away ſwiftly & being alſo writtE with a finglecoſonant or liquide 
is ſhort and makes the 77 0chexs. This word[7exerJhauing both fil- 
lables ſiding and ſlipper make the foote Purrichins , becauſe rf he 
be truly vttered, he beares in maner no ſharper accent vps the one 
then che other fillable, but be in effeR egall in time and tune, as is 
alſo the Sponderes. And becauſe they benot written with any hard 
or harſh conſonants, I do allow them both for ſhort fillables,or to 
be vſed for common, according as thcir ſituation and place with 
other words ſhall be : and as I haue named to you but onely foure 
words for an example,ſo may ye find out by dil:gent obſeruation 
foure hundred if ye will.But ofall your words &:/7//ab/es the moſt 
part naturally do make the foot /ambrs,many the T rochens fewer 
the Sporders, fewelt of all the Perrichins, becauſe in him the {harpe 
accent (if ye follow the rules of your accent,as we haue preſuppo- 
. ſed) doth makealitle oddes : and ye thall find verſes made all of 
monoſillables, and do very well, but lightly they be /ambickes, by- 
cauſe for the more part the accent falles ſharpe vpon euery ſecond 
word rather then contrariwiſe,as this of Sir T homas Weuts. 
' 1f made nopeace and yet miewarre is done, 
1 feare and hope,and burne andfreeſe like iſe, 

And ſome verſes where the ſharpe accent falles ypon the firſt 

and third,and ſo make the verſe wholly 7 rocharche, as thus, 
W orke not,n0 nor,wiſh thy friend or foes harme 
Try but,truſt not, all that ſpeake thee [o faire, 
Andſome verſes made of nono/illables and b://illables enterlaced 
as this of th'Earles, 
Whenragmg lone with extreme pame 
And this 
eA fairer beaſt of freſher hue beheld 1Inener none. 

And ſome verſes madeall of b;ſil/ables and others all of tr1/7//a- 
bles,and others of pohjillables egally increaſing and of divers quan- 
eities,and ſundry:{ituations,as in this of our owne, made to daunt 
the 1nſolence of a beautifull woman. 

Brittle beauty bloſſome daily fading 
Horne, noone, andeuem age and cheineld 
Dangerous d;/dainefull pleaſantly per/madurg 
Eajie ta gripe but combrous toweld 
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OF PROPORTION. LIB. 11, 103 
For ſlender bottome hard and heany lading 
Gay for a while, but little while durable 
Suſpicious meertainetrreuocable, 
O race thoa art by triall not to truſt 
Wiſedome it i5,and « 1s alſo St 
T 0 ſound the ſtennne before the tree be feld 
T hat us, ſince death wuilldrine vs all to duff 
To leune thy lone ere that woe be compeld. 

In which ve haue your firſt verſe all of 2://i{ables and of the foot 
trocheus. The ſecond all of 20n9ſi//ables, and all of the foote 1am- 
brs, the third all of zr;ſilables, and all of the foote dal, your 
fourth of one 4://i//able , and two momo/ilablesinterlarded , the fift 
of one m0n9/il/able and two br/ſillables enterlaced , and the reſt of 
other ſortes and ſcituations, ſome by degrees encreaſing, ſome di- 
miniſhing : which example I haue ſet downe to let you perceiue 
what pleaſant numeroſity in the meaſure and diſpoſition of your 
words in a ineetre may be contriued by curious wits & theſe with 
otherlike were the obſeruations of the Greeke and Latine verſi- 
fiers. 

CHAP. X1111. 
Of your feet of three times,andfirſt of the Daflil. | 
Our feete of three times by preſcription of the Latine Gram- 
mariensare of eight ſundry proportions,tor ſome notable dif- 
ference appearing in cuery hillable of three falling ina word of that 
ſize:but becauſe aboue the anrepenulrima there was(amog the La- 
tines)none accent audible in any long word,therfore to deuiſe any 
foote of loger meaſure then of three times was to them but ſuper- 
fluous : becauſe all aboue the number of three are but compoun- 
ded of their inferiours. Omitting therefore to ſpeake of theſe lar- 
ger fcete, we ſay that of all your feete of three times the Dal is 
moſt yſuall and fit for our vulgar meeter,8& moſt agreeable tothe 
eare,{pecially if ye ouerlade not your verſewith toomany of them 
but here and there enterlace a /anzb#s or ſome other foote of two 
ceimes to giue him grauitie and ſtay,as in this quadrem T 7ameter or 
of three meaſures. 
Render againemie libertie 
and stt your captine free * + 
Py 
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-' ---- i-Glarrons ir thewittorre: * 927, 
1 Canqueronrs #ſewith-lemtie- | JE | 
| Whereye ſee cucry-vetſeisall ofa meafure, and yet vnegall in 
' number of fillables ;: for the ſecond verſe is but of ſixe fillables, 
where the reſt are ofeight. But thereaſon is for that in three of the 
ſame verſes are two Dattls a pecce,whichabridge two fillables in 
. euery verſe: and ſo maketh che longeſt cuen with the ſhorteſt. Ye 
. may note beſides by the firtt verſe, how much better ſome 4:7//a- 
ble becommeth to peece out an other longer foote then another 
. word doth : for in placeof [render Jif ye had fayd [reſtore] it had 
- marred the Da#, and ofneceſlitie driuen him out at lengthto be 
- a verſe /abic of foure feet,becauſeſrender Jis naturally a T rocherrs 
& makes the firſt two times of a datlsl.[Reffore) is naturally a 1z- 
b5,& in this placecould not poſlibly haue made a pleafant da&:/. 
Now againeif ye will ſay to me that theſe two words[/bertre] 
and [congueronrs] be not preciſe Dattils by the Latinerule So 
much will I confelle to,but ſince they gocurrant inough vpon the 
tongue,and be fo vſually pronounced,they may paſle wel inouzh 
for Da#i/:in our vulgar meeters,& that 15 inough for me,ſeeking 
| but tofaſhion anart,&not to finiſh it:which tune only & cuſtom 
haue authoritic todo, ſpecially in all caſes of language as the Poet 
hath wittily remembred in this verſe <//voler w/2, 
Dauempenes arbitruum eff &- vis & norma loquends, 
The Earle of Surrey vpon the death of Sir Thomas Fiat made 
among other this verſe Pentameter and of ten fillables, 
What holy grane (alas) wohat ſepulcher 
But if Thad had the making ofhim,he ſhould hane bene of cle- 
wenfillables and kept his meaſure of fiue ſtill , and would fo haue 
runne morepleaſantly a great deale: for as he is now,thougzh he be 
euen he ſcemes oddeand defeQtine, for not well obſcruing the na- 
tural accent ofeuery word, andthis would haue beneſoone holpen 
-by inſerting one 9990/llable in the middle of the verſe,and draws- 
ing another fillable in the beginning intoa Da#1, this word[[ho- 
4] being a good [Pirric/hne ] & very well ſeruing the turne;thus, 
That holie grawe a las what fit sepalcher. 
Which verſe if ye peruſe throughout ye ſhall finde him after the 
firſt 4a%/all7 2 chaick & not 1arbic,nor of any other foot of two 
SG ciunes, 
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OF® PROPORTION L1B. M1. -"xog 
times. But perchance if ye would ſeeme yet more curious,in place 
ofthele foure T rochers yemight induce othertecte of three times, 
as to make the three ſillables nextfollowing the dat#:/, the foote 
[ amphanacer ] thelaſt word{Sepxdcher] the foote[[amphibracus] 


leaving the other midle word for a[[/ambxs]thus. 


What holegrane a las what fit sepalcher. 
If yeaske me further why Imake[vvhat ]firſt long 8 after ſhore 
in one verſe,to that I ſatisfied you before;that it is by reaſon of his 
accent ſharpe in one placeand flat in another, being a comms »20- 
noſillable,that is,apt to receiueeither accent, & ſoin the firſt place 
receiuing aptly the ſharpe accent heis made long:afterward recet- 
uing the flat accent more aptly the the ſharpe, becauſe the fillable 
precedent{/as]vtterly diſtaines him,heis madeſhore &not long, 
& that with very good melodie, but to haue giuen him theſharpe 
accent & plucked it fr the fillablef” /as] it had bene to any mans 
eare a great diſcord:for euermore this word [[a/4sJis acceted ypon 


 thelaſt, & that lowdly & notoriouſly as appearcth by all ourex- 


clamations vſed ynder that terme. The ſame Earle of Surrey & Sir 
T homas Wyat the firſt reformers &poliſhers of our vulgar Poeſie 
much affeQting the ſtile and meaſures of the Italian Perrarchavſed 
the foote da very often but not many in one verſe, as in theſe, 
Fall manie that m preſence of thy linelie hea, 
Shed Caſars teares vpon Pompenes hed. 
Thenemie to life deſtroi er of all kinde, 
If amo rows faith m an hart va famed, 
Atyne old dezre ene nn my froward maſter. 
The furt ous gone m his moſt ra ging ire. 
And many moe which if ye would notallow for 4ai/r the 
yerſe would halt valefle ye would ſeeme to helpeit contrafting a 
fGllable by vertue of the / Mt Smereſis which I thinke was neuer 
their meaning,nor in deede would haue bred any pleaſure to the 
earc, but hindred the flowing of the verſe. Howſocuer ye take it 
the da#i/15 commendableinough in our vulgar meetres;but moſt 
ntheſtage', as in theſe 
comicall yerſes ſhewing how well it Lad altnoble men 
and great perſonages to be temperat and modeſt, yea more then 
any meancr man, fs... oo» ARS 1k 
- P ij 


OF PROPORTION LIB. IL 
Let no nobilitie riches or heritage 
Honour or empire or earthlie dominion 
Bried myour head ame peeniſÞ opmiow 
T hat yemuy safer auouch ame outrage. 

Andin this diſtiquetaxing the Prelate ſymoniake ſtanding all 
vpon perfett dattils. | 

N ovv manie bie monty piruey promotion 
For mony mooues any hart to denotion. 

But this aduertiſement I will giueyou withall,that if ye vſe too 
many dafis together ye make your mulike too light and of no 
folemne grauitie ſuch as the amorous E/egies in court naturally 
require, being alwaies either very dolefull or paſſionate as the af- 
fetions of loue enforce , in which bufines ye muſt make your 
choiſcof very few words datZi/:que,or them that ye cannot refuſe, 
to diſſolue and breake them into other feete by ſuch meanes as it 
ſhall be taught hereafter: but chiefly in your courtly ditties take 
heede ye vſe not theſe maner of long pob/mables and ſpecially that 
yefinith not your verſe with the as[rerribution]reſtiturion Jremu- 
eration [recapitulation] and ſuch like : for they ſmatch more the 
ſchoole of common players than of any delicate Poet Lyricke or 
Elegiacke. 

CHAP. RF. 
Of all yonr other feete of three times and hovvwellthey vuould 
faſhon a meetre in our vulgar. 

AY your other feete ofthree times I find no vie of them in our 

vulgar meetersnorno ſ{weetenesat all,and yet words inough 
toſcrue their proportions . So as though they haue not hitherto 
bene made artificiall, yet nowe by more curious obſcruation they 
night be. Sinceall artes grew firſt by obſeruation of natures pro- 
ceedings and cuſtome. And firſt your o/oſſies]being of all three 
long is euidently diſconered by this wordſpermitimg] Theſ” Ana- 
peſts] of two ſhort and a long by this word [ f#r;05if the next 
word beginne with a conſonant. The foote [Bacchiss] of a ſhort 
and twolong by this word [re5iance}the footeſ” Axtibachns] of 
two long and a ſhort by this word[examl-]thefoote] Anmphma. 
cer Jof a longa ſhort & along by this word[[congaerimgJthe foote 
of [| 4nphibrachwsJof a ſhort along and a ſhort by this word[7e- 
PLE 
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OF: PROPORTION. LIB. Il. roy 
ezzmberJifavowell follow. Thefoote['T r:brachniJof three ſhort 
times is very hard tobe made by any of our :r://i//ables vnles they 
be copounded of theſmoothelt ſort of conſonants or fillables vo- 
cals,or of threeſtnooth »20no/llables,or of ſome peece of alog poty- 

ſillable &after that ſort we may with wreſting of words ſhape the 
foot [Tribrachus]rather by viurpation theEby rule, which neuer- 
theles is allowed in cuery primitiue arte & inuentis:& ſoit was by 
the Greekes and Latines 1n their firſt verſifying, as if a rule ſhould 
be ſet downethatfrom henceforth theſe words ſhould be counted 
al Tribrachn.[eneme]remedtie] elmes monies pens] oruellte] 

& ſuch like,or apeeceof this long'word['reconerable Jmniumerable 
readitieJand others. Of all which manner of apt wordes to make 
theſe ſtranger feet of three times which go not ſo currant with our 
care as the dat, the maker ſhould haue a good judgement to 
know them by their manner of orthographic and by ther accent 
which ſerue moſt fitly for euery foote, or elſe heſhoulde haue al- 
wales a little calender of them apart to vſe readily when he ſhall 
needethem. But becaule in very truth Ithinke them but vaine & 
ſuperſtitious obſeruations nothing at all furthering the pleaſant 
melody of our Englith meeter,] leaue to ſpeakeany moreof them 
and rather wiſh the continuance of our old maner of Poeſlie, ſcan- 
ning our verſe by fillables rather than by feete, and vſing moſt 
commonly the word Jambigne & ſometime the Trochatke which 
ye {hall diſcerne by their accents, and now and then a da&7i/! kee- 
ping preciſely our ſymphony or rime without any other mincing 
meaſures, which an idle inuentiue head could cafily deuiſe, as the 
former examples teach. 

CHAP. X/ IL. 
Of your verſes perfett and defeflime,and that which the 
Grecians called the halfe foote. 

He Greekes and Latines vſed verſes in the odde fillable of 
two fortes, which they called (atalefticheand Acatalefiche, 
that is odde vnder and odde ouer the tuſt meaſure of their verſe, & 
we1n our vulgar finde many of the like,and ſpecially in the rimes 
of Sir Thomas Wat, ſtrained perchaunce our of their originall, 

madefir{t by Frances Petrarcha : as theſe 

"Like onto theſe, mmeaſurable mountaines, 
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$0 ts my pamefull life the burden of ire: 

For hie ve they and hie is my deſire 

And 1 of teares,and they are full of fountaines. 
Where in your firlt ſecond and fourth verſe,ye may find a fillable 
ſupcrfluous,and though in thefirſt ye will ſeeme to helpe it , by 
drawing theſe three fillables , [72 me 5Jinto adatti, in the relt 
itcan not beſo excuſed , wherefore we mult thinke he did it of 
purpoſe, by the odde {illable to give greater grace to his mectre, 
and we Sadein our old rimes, this oddefillable,ſometime placed 
in the beginning and ſometimes in the middle ofa verſe,and is al- 
lowed to goalone & tohig to any other fillable.But this oddefil- 
lable in-our meetres is not the halfe foote as the Greekes and La- 
tines vied himiin their verſes , and called ſuch meaſure perrammee- 
ris and eptanmer,but rather is that, which they called the cara- 
{:4ih or maymed verſe . Their hemmers or halfe foote ſerued not 
by licence Pocticall or neceſlitie of words,but to bewtifie and ex- 
ornatethe verſe by placing oneſuch halfe foote in the middle (+- 
f#re,& one other in the end of the verſe,as they vicd all theirper= 
rameters elegiack;; andnot by coupling them as $05 , but by ac- 
compt to maketheir verſeofaiult meaſure and not defetiue or 
ſuperflous:our odde {illable is not altogether of that nature, but is 
in a.maner drownd.and ſuppreſtby the flat accent, and ſhrinks a« 
way as it wereinaudible and by that: meane the odde yerſe comes 
almoſt to be an euen in euery mans hearing . Thehalfe foote of 
the auncients was reſerued purpoſely to an vſe,and therefore they 
gaueſuch odde ſillable,whereſocuer he fell the ſharper accent,and 
made by him anotorious pauſe as in this pextarerer, * 

Ni mi hi reſtribas attamen ipse ve nt. 


Which in allmake fue whole feete,or the verſe Pertameter.We - 


i our vulgar haue not the vie of the like halfe foote. 


CHAP. X111. 
Of the breaking your biſſillables and polyſillables and 
whenit is to bevſed, 


Ry whether ye ſuffer your ſillable to receiue his quantitie by 
his accent,or by his ortography,or whetherye keepe your b:/z 
llable whole or whether yebreake him, all is one to his quantitie, 
| and 
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and his time will appeare the ſelfe ſame ſhll and ought not, to be * 
altered by our makers ,vnleſſcit be whe ſuch fillablers allowed to 
be common and to receiue. any of both tines, as in the 4eter , 
made of two fillables entier. Ne ER OR HT 
 Extreame deve + Sar pchecs 

Thefirſt is a good ſponders,the ſecond a goodiambw,andifthe 

ſame wordes be broken thus it is not ſo.pleaſant. ' | | 
m ex treame de fire 

And yet the firſt makes a :a»z5 ,and the ſecond a rrocheas ech-. 
fillable retayning (till his former quantities. Andalwates yemult © 
haue regard to the {weetenes of the meetre , ſo as if your word po- 
ly/ilable would not ſound pleaſantly whole , ye ſhould for the - 
nonce breake him , which ye may eaſily doo by mſerting here and * 
there one monoſillable among your poly/ilkibles , or by: Phaunging 
your word.into another place then where he ſoundes vnpleaſant- * 
ly,and by breaking , turnca 7rochensto a iambrs , orcontrariwiſe: 
as thus: 

Hollow vallets nnder hieſt monintames 
(+aggie cliffes bring foorth the ſaireft foiintames 

Theſe verſes be rrochaik_ ,, andin mine eare notſo Liyecteand 

harmonicall as the zamzb:icgze, thus : 
T he hollowſt vals lie nder hieſt mount aines 
T hecraggiſt clifs bring forth rhefaireſt fount ames. 

All which verſes bee now become iarmbicque by breaking the 
frlt 6:/il/ab/es, and yet alters not their quantities:though the feete 
be altered: and thus, 

Reſtleſſe :s the heart m his deſires 
Raming after that reaſon doth dente. 
Which beingturned thus makes a new harmonie. 
T he reſtleſſe heart, renues his old deſires 
Ay raumg after that reaſon avth ut deny, 165-24 
Andfollowing this obſeruation your meetres being builded 
with poly/ilables will fall diuerſly out, that is ſome. to be /porndaick, 
ſome 1abick , others da#tdich., others trocharck,, and of one min- 
2led with another, as in this verſe. | | 
| Heaue is the burden of Prices ire © 
© The verſcis rrocharck, but beingaltered thus,is #ambieque.  - 
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Full heanieis the paiſe of Princes ire 

Andas Sir 7 howmas Wiat ſong ina verſe wholly trochaich ,be- 
cauſethewordes do beſt ſhape to that foote by their naturall ac- 
cent, thus , 

Farewell lone and all thie lawes for ener 

Andin this ditty of t'Erle of Surrics, paſling ſweete and har- 
monicall : all be Jambich. 

When raging loue with extreme paine 
$0 cruelly doth ſtraine my hart, 

And that the teares he fluds of rame 
Beare witneſſe of my wofull ſmart. 

Which beyng diſpoſed otherwiſe or not broken, would proue 
all :rochaick,; but nothing pleaſant. | 

Now furthermore ye are to note,that al your rono/y/lables may 
recciue the ſharp accent,butnotſo aptly one as another, as in this 
verſe where they {crue well to make him zambicque , but not cr0- 
chatck . 

God graint this peace may long endure 

Where the ſharpe accent falles more tunably vpon [grannt} 
[peace] [ /ong ] [dure] then it would by conuerſion, as to accent 
them thus :. 

God graunt - this peace - may long - endave, 

And yet if ye will aske me the reaſon, I can not tell it, but that 
it ſhapes ſo to mynecare,and as I thinke to cuery other mans. And 
in this mecter where ye haue whole words 4://il/able vnbroken, 
that maintaine( by reaſon of their accent ) ſundry feete, yet going 
one with another be very harmonicall. 

Where ye ſce one to be a rrochers another the ;a72bx5,and ſo en- 
termingled not by cle&ion but by conſtraint:of their ſeuerall ac- 
cents,which ought not to be altred,yet eomesit to paſſe that ma- 
ny times yemult of neceſlitie alter the accent of a fillable, and put 
him from his natural place,and then one {illable,ofa word poly/il- 
{able, or. one word: monoſillable , will abide to be made ſometimes 
long,ſometimes ſhort,asmn this qxadreyme of ours playd. in a mery 
moode, 

 Genememine owne and when 1 dodefire 
Gene others theirs, andnothing that is mine | 
Nor 
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Nor gine methat, wherto allmen aire 
T henneither gold, nor faire women nor wine, 

Where in your firlt yerſe theſe two words[” gre] and [re are 
accented one high th'other low , in the third verſe the fame words 
areaccented contrary,and the reaſonof this exchange is manifeſt, 
becauſe the maker playes with theſe two clauſes of ſundry rela- 
tions [" gre 22 Jand[ grue others ]{o as the monoſillable[me]being 
reſpetueto the word[orhers] and inferring aſubtiliticor wittie 
implication,oughtnot to haue the ſame accent , as when he hath 
no ſuch reſpe&,as in this d4#;k of ours, 

Prone me (Madame) ere ye reproue 
Aecke mmds ſhould excuſe not accuſe. 

In which verſe ye ſee this word['7eproome,]the fillableſprooue] 
alters his ſharpe accent into a flat, for naturally it is long in all his 
ſingles and compoundes[7eprooue][approone][[d5ſprooue] & fois 
the fillable (cx/e] in [excuſe] [accuſe] [[recuſe]yet in theſe verſes 
by reaſon one of them doth as it werenicke another , and haue a 
certaine extraordinary ſence with all , it bchoueth to remoue the 
ſharpe accents from whence they are moſt naturall,to place them 
where the nicke may be more expreſly diſcouered, and'therefore 
in this verſe where no ſuch implication 15, nor no relation it is 0- 


_ :therwiſe,as thus. 


Af ye reproue my conſtancie 
1 willexcaſe you curteſly. 

For in this word [[reprooxe ] becauſe thereis noextraordinary 
ſence to be inferred, he keepeth his ſharpe accent vpon the ſillable 
[ proozeJbut in the former verſes becauſe they ſeeme to encoun- 
ter ech'other;they do thereby merite an audible and pleaſant alte- 

ratio of their accents in thoſe fiflables that cauſe the ſubtiltie. OF 
theſe maner of nicetees ye ſhal finde in many places of our booke, 
but ſpecially where we treate of ornament,vnto which we referre 
you, ſauing that we thought good to ſet down one example more 
to ſolace your mindes with mirth after all theſe ſcholaſticall pre- 
<ceptes,which can not but bring with them(ſpecially to Courtiers) 
much tediouſneſle, and ſo to end. In our Comedie intituled Gme- 
cocratia : the king was ſuppoſed to be a perſon very amorous and 


effeminate,and therefore molt ruled his ordinary affaires by the 
Qi 
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aduife of women either for the louc he bare to their perſons or li- 
king hehad to their pleaſant ready witts and vtterance.Comes me 
to the Court one Po/emonan honeſt plaine man of the country; but 
rich: andhauinga ſinte to the king,met by chaunce with one Phi- 
Ino,alouer of wine andia merry coinpanion in Court, and praied 
him in that he was a ſtranger that he would vouchſafe'to tell him 
which way he were beſt to worke to get his ſuite, and who were 
moſt in credit and fauour about the king, that he might ſecke to 
them to furderhis attempt. Phi perceyuing the plainneſſe of 
the man,and that there would be ſome good done with him; told 
Pol-mor that if he would well conſider him for his labor he would 
bring him where he ſhould know the truth of all his demaundes 
by the ſentence of the Oracle. Po/er29n gaue him twentie crownes, 
Philino brings him into a place where behind an arras cloth hee 
hinaſfelfe ſpake in manner of an Oracle in thefe mecters, for fo did 
all the Sybils and ſothſaiers in old times giue their anſwers. 

Y our beſt way to worke - andmarke my words well, 

Not money : nor many, 

Nor any : but any, 

Not weemen, but weemen beare the bell, 

Polemon wilt not what to make of this doubtfull ſpeach, & not 
being lawfull to importune the oraclemorethen once in one mat- 
tcr, conceyued in his head the pleaſanter conſtruRion, and ſtacke 
to it : and hauingat home a fayre yong damſell of eighteeneyeares 
old to his daughter, that could very well behauc her ſclfein coun- 
tenance & alſo inher language, apparclled her as gay as he could, 
and brought her tothe Court, where Phi/mo harkning daily after 
the cucnt of this matter, met him, and recommeniled his daugh- 
ter to the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other good 
parts,brought her to the King,to whom ſhe exhibited her fathers 
ſupplication,and foundfo great fauour in his eye, as without any 
long delay ſhe obtained her ſute at his hands . Pol/emon by the di- 
ligent ſolliciting ofhis daughter,wanne his purpoſe : Ph:/izo gat a 
oood reward and vſed thematterſo, as howfocuer the oracle had 

econltrued, he could not haue recemed blame nor diſcredie 

by the ſucceſlc, for cuery waies it would haueproucd true, whe- 
ther Polemons daughter had obtayned the ſute, or not obtained ie, 
| "2 And 
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rh. Andthe fubtiltic lay in the accent and Ortogxraphic of theſe two 
me wordes [a1 ] and [weemer] for [any] being 'deuided ſounds 
but [4 mie or ncere perſon to the king :and [weemer bang divided 
his ſoundes wee men , and not [weemern} and ſo.by this meane Phi/1no 
ied ſerucd all turnes and ſhiſtedhunſelfefrem blame, not vnlike the 
im tale of the Rattlemouſe who in the warres proclaimed betweene 
ere the foure footed beaſts.and the birdes, beyng ſent for by the Lyon 
eto to beat his muſters,, excuſed himfelfe for that he was afoule and 
- of flew with winges : and beyng ſent for by the Eagleto ſerue him, 

old ſayd that he was a foure tooted beaſt, and by that craftie cawll 

uld Cd the danger of the warres, and ſhunned the ſeruice of both 

des Princes. And euer ſince ſatc at home by the fires fide,cating, 

es, vp the poore husbandmans baken,halfeloſtfor lacke 

ee of a good huſivifes looking too. 

did 
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THE THIRD BOOKE, 
_ OF ORNAMENT. 


CHAP. 7. 
Of Ornament Poeticall, 


B22 +=2 Snodoubt the good proportion of any 
>\), ( &”5 thing doth greatly adorne and commend 


KG) SA {Q) itandrightſoourlateremembred propor- 


&5 tions doe to our vulgar Poclie : ſo is there 


_ 


ENS) mens 2 yet requilite to the perfeftion of this arte, 
L/ NA S/ another maner ofexornation , which re- 
HS ARYI2 NN ſeth inthe faſhioning of our makers lan- 
SY gcuageand ſtile, to ſuch purpoſeas it may 
delight and allure as well the mynde as the care of the hearers 
with a certaine noueltie and {trange maner-of conueyance, diſ- 
ouiſing it nolitle'from the ordinary and accuſtomed : neuerthe- 
leſſe making it nothing the more vnſcemely or misbecomming, 
but rather decenter and more agreableto any ciuill careand vn- 
dcrſtanding . And as weſecin theſe great Madames of honour , 
be they for perſonage or otherwiſe neuer ſo comely and bewti- 
full, yet if they want their courtly habillements or at leaſtwiſe 
ſuch other apparell as cuſtome and ciuilitic haue ordained to co- 
uer their naked bodies, would be halfe aſhamed or greatly out of 
countenaunce to be ſeen in-that ſort,and perchancedo then thinke 
themſclues more amiable in enery mans eye,when they bein their 
richelt attire, ſuppoſe of ſilkes ortyſlewes & coſtly embroderies, 
«then whertthey go in cloth or in any other plaine and ſample ap- 
arell . Euenſocannot our yulgar Poelic ſhew it ſelfe either gal- 
Jant or gorgious,if any:lymmebe left naked and bare and not clad 
in his kindly clothes and coulours, ſuch as may conuey them ſom- 
awwhat all ſight , thatis from the common courſe of ordinar 
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ſpeach and capacitie of the vulgar wdgement, and yet being arti- 

cially handled muſt necdes yeld it much more: bontic Com= 
mendation . This ornament we ſpeake ofis giuen toit by figures 
andfiguratiue {peaches , which be the lowers as it were +, 
lours that a Poet ſetteth vpon hus language by arte, as the embro- 
derer doth his ſtone and perle , or al of gold vpon the 
ſtuffe of a Princely garment,or as th'excellene painter beſtoweth 
the rich Orient coulours vpon his table: of pourtraite : ſo neuer- 
thelei[eas 1f the ſamecoulours in our arte of] Poeſie ( as well as1n 
thoſe other mechanicall artes)) benot well tempered , or not well 
layd, orbe vſed in exceſle, or neuer ſolitle diſordered or nuſpla- 
ced,they not onely gue it no maner of grace at all , but rather do 
disfigure the ſtuffe and ſpill the whole workmanſhip taking a- 
way all bewtic and good liking fromit, no leſle thenafthe crim- 
ſon tainte, which ſhould be laid vpon a Ladies lips,or right in the 
center ofher cheekes ſhould by ſome ouerſight or miſhap be ap- 
plied to her forhead or chinne, it would make(ye would fay)but a 
very ridiculous bewtie , wherfore the chief prayſe and cunning of 
our Poet is in the diſcreet viing of hisfigures., as theskilfull pamn- 
ters is in the good conueyance of his coulours and ſhadowing 
traits of his penſill , with a deleRable varietie, by all meaſure and 
zuſt proportion,and in places moſt aptly to bebeſtowed. 


GHAP, 11. 
How our writmg and ſpeaches publike ought to be figuratine, 
and if they be not doe preatly diſgrace the cauſe and 
purpoſe ofthe [ſpeaker and writer. 


Ve as it hath bene alwayes reputed a great fault to-vſe figura- 

tive ſpeaches fooliſhly and indiſcretly,ſo is it eſteemed noleſle 
an imperfection in mans vtterance , to haue none vſe of figure at 
all , ſpecially in our writing and ſpeaches publike , making them 
but as our ordmary talke, then which nothing can be more vnſa- 
uourie and farre from all ciuilitie . Irememberin the firſt yeare 
of Queenes Maries raigne a Knight of Yorkſhire was choſen 
ſpeaker of the Parhament , a gaod gentleman and wilſe', in the 
affaires of his ſhire, and not vnlearned in the lawes ofthe Realme, 
but as well for ſome lack of his tecth, as for wantof language no- 
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Sungel (pocen, which at that tune and buſineſſe was moſt be- 
hooffullfor 
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nary tale to be told at his table in the countrey , wherein all men 
know the oddes is very great . And though graue and wile coun- 
ſellours in-their. conſultations doe not vie much ſuperfluous clo- 
uence , andalſfo in their iudiciall hearings do much miſlike all 
cholaſticall rhetoricks : yet in fticha caſe as it may be ( and as this 
Parliament was) if the Lord Chancelour of England or Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury himſelfe were to ſpeake , he ought to doe 
cunninely and cloquenely , which can not be without the vſe of 
fgures :and neuertheleſ[cnone impeachment or blemiſh-to the 
Sgrauitie of their perſons or of the cauſe : wherein I report me to 
the that knew Sir Nicholas Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale, 
or the now Lord Treaſforer of England,and haue bene conuerſant 
with their ſpeaches made in the Parliatffent houſe & Starrecham- 
ber . From whoſe lippes Thaue ſeene to proceede more graue and 
naturall 'cloquence , then from all the Oratours of Oxford or 
Cambridgebue all is as it is handled,and maketh no matter whe- 
ther the ſame cloquence be naturall to them or artificiall (though 
I thinke rather naturall) yet were they knowen tobe learned and 
not vnskilfull of ch'arte, when they were yonger men:and as lear- 
ning andarte teacheth a ſchollar to ſpeake, ſo doth it alfo teach a 
counſellour,and aſwell an old man asa yong,and a man in autho- 
Tifie,aſiyell as a priuate perſon,and a pleader aſwell as a preacher, 
cuery nan after ſus ſort and calling as beſt becommeth : and that 
{peach which becomumeth one,doth not become another, for ma- 
ners of ſpeaches,ſome ſerue to work in exceſle,ſome in mediocrt- 
Le, ſome to graye purpoles , ſometo light”, ſome to be _ = 
, T1 » 
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brief,ſome to belong, ſometo ſtirre vp affeftions , ſome to pacific 
and appeaſe them,and theſe common defſpiſers of good vtterance, 
which reſteth altogether in figuratiue ſpeaches ; being well vſed 
whether it come by nature or by arte or by exerciſe, they be but 
cerfaine groſle ignorance of whom it is truly ſpoken /c:entia non 
habet inmucum mſiignorantem . I have come to the Lord Keeper Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, & found him fitting in his gallery alone with the 
works of 2:int/ian before him, in deede he wasa molt eloquent 
man,and of rarelearning and wifedome , as eucr I knew En2land 
to breed , andonethat ioyed as much in learned men and men of 
good witts . A Knight ofthe Queenes priuie chamber , once 1n- 
treated a noble woman of the Court, being in great fauour about 
her Mateſtie ( to th'1ntent to rem her from a certaine diſplea- 
ſfure,which by ſiniſter opinion ſhekad conceiued againſta gentle- 
man his friend)that it would pleaſe her to heare him ſpeake in his 
own cauſe, & not tocodene him vpon his aduerſaries report: God 
forbid ſaid (hehe is to wiſe for me to talke with , lethim goe and 
ſatisfie ſuch a man naming him : why quoth the Kmight againe, 
had your Ladyſhip rather hearea man talke like a foole or like a 
wiſe man?This was becauſe the Lady was a litle peruerſe,and not 
diſpoſed to reforme her ſelfe by hearing reaſon , which none 0- 
ther can ſo well beate1nto the ignorant head, as the well ſpoken 
and eloquent man. And becauſeI am fo farre waded into this 
diſcourſe of eloquenceand figuratiue ſpeaches,T will tell you whae 
hapned on a timemy ſclfe being preſent when certaine DoRours 
of theciuil law were heard in alitigious cauſe betwixt a man and 
his wife : beforea great Magiſtrat who (as they can tell that knew 
him)was aman very well learned and graue,but ſomewhat ſowre, 
and of no plauſible vtterance:the gentlemans chaunce, was to ſay: 
my Lord the ſimple woman is not ſo much to blame as her lewde 
abbcttours , who by violent perſwaſtons hauelead her into this 
wilfulnef{e.Quoth the iudze,what neede ſuch eloquent termes in 
this place,the gentleman replicd,doth your Lordſhip miſlike the 
ecrme,[210/2r]& me thinkes I ſpeake it to great purpoſe:for Tam 
ſure ſhe would neuer haue done it, but by force of perſwaſion :& if 

rſwalts were not very violent, tothe mindeof manit could not 
20m wrought {o ſtrage an effeR as we —_— it did once in eE- 
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, && would hauc told the whole tale at large,if the Magiſtrate 
1ad not paſled1t ouer very pleaſantly . Now totell you the whole 
matter as the gentlemi inteded,thus it was. There came into --£- 
pta notable Oratour , whoſe name was Hege/ias who inueyed 
o much againſt the incomodities of this tranſitory life, & ſohigh- 
ly commended death the diſpatcher of all euils; as a great number 
of his hearers deſtroyed themſelues, ſome with weaps, ſome with 
poyſon , others by drowning and hanging themfelues ro berid 
out ofthis vale of miſery, in ſo much as 1t was feared leaſt many 
moe of the people would haue miſcaried by occaſion of his per- 
ſiwaſions , < king Pro/-me had not madeapublicke proclamation, 
that the Oratour ſhould auoyde the countrey,and no more be al- 
lowed to ſpeakein any matter . Whether now per{waſions , may 
not be ſaid violent and forcible to ſimple myndesin ſpeciall, I re- 
ferre it to all mens madgements thatheare the ſtory. At leaſt wares, 
I finde this opinion,confirmed by a pretie deuiſe or embleme that 
Lacianms alleageth he ſaw in the pourtrait of Hercnles within the 
Citic of Marſcills in Prouence : where they had figured a luſtie 
old man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong.by the 0+ 
ther end at the peoples cares , who {tood a farre of and ſeemed to 
be drawen to him by the force of that chayne fa{tned to his tong, 
as who would fay,by force ofhis perſwaſions . And to ſhew more 
plainly chat eloquence is of great force ( and not as many men 
thinke amiſſe)the properticand gift of yong men onely , but ra- 
ther of old men,and a thing which better becomincth hory haires. 
then beardleſle boyes, they ſeeme to ground it vpon thus reaſon: 
age(fay they and moſt truly)brings experience, experience brin- 
octh wiſedome, long life yeldes long vie and much exerciſe of 
ſpeach,cxerciſe and cuſtome with wiſedome,make an afſuredand. 
volluble vtterance:ſo is it thatold men more then any other ſort 
ſpeake moſt grauely,wiſely aſſuredly,and plauſibly , which partes 
arcall that can be required in perfite eloquence, and ſo in all deli- 
berations of importance where counſellours are allowed freely to. 
opyne & ſhey their coceits, good perſwaſion is noleſle requiſite 
then ſpeach itſelfe: for 1n great purpoſes to ſpeake and not to be 
ablc or likely to perſwade, is a vayne thing : now let vs returne: 
backe to ſay mare of this Pocticall ornament, | 
| CHAP. 
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CHEAP F2S 
How ornament Poeticall is of two fortes according to the 
double vertne and efficacie of figures...  _.. 

His ornament then is of two ſortes, one to fatisfie & delight 

th'care onely by a goodly outward ſhew ſet vpon the matter 
with wordes , and {peaches ſmothly and tunably running: ang- 
ther by certaine intendments. or fence of ſuch wordes & ſpeaches 
inwardly working a ſtirre to the mynde : that firſt qualitic the 
Greeks called Z12r712,0f this word argos,becauſeit geueth a glo- 
rious luſtre and light.This latter they called Eergza of ergon, be- 
cauſe iBwrought with a ſtrong and vertuous operation; and fi- 
gure breedeth them both, ſome ſeruing to giue gloſſe onely to a 
language,fome to geuec it cfhicacie by ſence, and fo by that meanes 
ſome of them ſerueth'care onely,fome ſerue theconceit onely and 
not th'eare: there be of them alſo that ſerue both turnes as comms 
ſeruitours appointed forth'one and th'other purpoſe, which ſhal- 
be hereafter ſpoken of in place: but becauſe we haue alleaged be- 
fore that ornament is but the good or rather bewtifull habite of 
languageand ſtile,and figuratiue ſpeaches the inſtrument where- 
with we burni{h our language faſhioning itto this or that mea- 
ſure and proportion,whence finally reſulteth a long and continu- 
all phraſe or manerof writing or ſpeach , which we call by the 
name of ff:/e : we wil far{t ſpeake oftagnathali of {tile,laſtly of 
figure,and declaretheir vertue and differences , and alſo their vie 
and beſt application, & what portion incxornation euery of them 
bringeth to the bewtifying of this Arte. 


CHAP. i171 
Of Language. 


COng is not naturall to man ſauing for his onely habllitie to 
ſpeake;and that he 1s by kindeapt to vtter all his concerts with 
ſounds and voyces dmerſified many maner of wayes , by meanes 
of the many & fit inſtruments he hath by natureto that purpoſe, 
as a broad and volable tongthinne and monadle lippes, tecth ene 
and not ſhazgedthick ranged;a'round vaulted pallate, and a tong 
throte,befides an excellent capacitic of wit tliat maketh him more 
diſciplinable and imitate thenany —_ mreature / thenas to the 
| i 
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formeand action ofhis ſpeach,it commeth to him by arte & tea« 
ching,and by vſe or exerciſe. But aftera ſpeach is fully faſhioned 
to the common vnderſtanding,& accepted by conſent of a whole 
counttey & nati5git is called a Janguage,& receaucth none allow- 
edalteration,but by extraordinary occaſions by little & little,as it 
were inſenſibly bringing in of many corruptiss that creepe along 
with the time: ofall which matters, we haue morelargely ſpoken 
in our bookes ofthe originals and pedigree of the Engltth tong, 
Then when Ifay language, I meane the ſpeach wherein the Poet 
or maker writeth beit Greek or Latine, or as our cafe is the vulgar 
Englith , & whenit is peculiar vnto a countrey tt 1s called ſhe mo- 
ther ſpeach of that people : the Greekes terme it 7d:027a: ſo 15 ours 
at this day the Norman Engliſh.Before the Conqueſt of the Nor- 
mans it was the Angleſaxon,and before that the Britiſh, which as 
ſome wills at this day , the Walth , or as others affirme the Cor« 
nith : Ifor my part thinke neither of both,as they-be now ſpoken 
and ponounced . This partin our maker or Poet muſt be heedy- 
ly looked vnto.that it benaturall, pure, and the moſt vſuall of all 
his countrey : and for the ſame purpoſe rather that which is ſpo- 
ken in the kings Court, or in the good townes and Cities within 
the land, then in the marches and frontiers , or in port townes, 
where ſtraungers haunt for traftike ſake , or yet in Vninerlities 
where Schollers vie much peeuiſh affefation of words out of the 
primatiue languages , or finally, in any vplandith village or cor- 
ner of a Realme, where is no reſort but of poore ruftical} or vnci- 
uill people : neither ſhall he follow the ſpeach of acraftes rzan or 
Cartcr,or other of the inferiour ſort , though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the belt towne and Citie in this Realme, for ſuch perſons 
doc abuſe good ſpeaches by ſtrange accents or ill ſhapen foundes, 
and falſe ortographie . But he ſhall follow generally the better 
brought vp fort, fuch as the Greekes call [charienes] men cull 
and graciouſly bchauoured and bred,Our maker therfore at theſe 
dayecs ſhall not follow Pers plowmannor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chaxcer, for their language is now out of vſe with vs: neither 
ſhall hetake the termes of Northern-men,fuch as they vſc in day- 
ly talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, or of their beſt 
clarkes all isa matter : norineffe& any ſpeach ved beyond the 
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river of Trent,though no man can deny but that theirs is the pu- 
rer Engliſh Saxon at this day, yet it isnot ſo Courtly nor fo cur- 
rant as our Southerne Englith is , no moreis thefar Weſterne mas 
{peach : yeſhall therfore take the viuall Tn of the Court , and 
doe of London and the ſhires lying about London within Ix. 
myles,and not much abouc. I fay not this but that in euery ſhyre 
of England there be gentlemenand others that ſpeake but ſpecial- 
ly write as good Southerne as we of Middleſex or Surrey do, but 
not the.common people of cuery ſhire , to whom the gentlemen, 
and alſo their learnedclarkes do for the moſt part condeſcend,but 
herein we are already ruled by th'Engliſth DiRionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men , and therefore it needeth none o- 
ther direionin that behalfe. Albeit peraduenture ſome {mall ad- 
monition benot impertinent , for we finde in our Enghth wri- 
ters many wordes and ſpeaches amendable, 8 ye ſhall fee in ſome 
many inkhorne terns ſoll affefted brought in by men of lear- 
ning as preachers and ſchoolemalters:and many ſ{traunge termes 
of other languages by Sccretaries and Marchaunts and trauai- 
lours, and many darke wordes and not viuall nor well ſounding, 
though they be dayly ſpoken in Court . Wherefore great heed 
mult be taken by our maker in this point that his choile be good, 
And peraduenture the writer hereof bein that behalfe no leſle 
faultie then any other , viing many. ſtraunge and vnaccuſto- 
med wordes and borrowed from other languages : and in that 
relpet him ſelfe no mecte Magiſtrate to reforme the ſame 
errours in any other perſon, but ſince he is not vnwilling to 
acknowledge his owne fault , and can the better tell how to 
amend it , he may ſeeme a more excuſable correQour of other 
mens : he intendeth therefore for an indifferent way and vni- 
uerſall benefite to taxe him ſelfe firſt and before any others. 
Theſe be words vſed by th'author in this preſent treatife,/crerre 
ficke, but with ſome reaſon, for it auſwereth the word wechameall, 
which no other word could haue done ſo properly , for when hee 
ſpake of all artificers which.reſt either in Co orin handy craft, 
it followed neceſſarilic that /ezentifi3xe. ſhould be coupled with 
mechanall:.or els neither of both to haue beneatlowed, but in 
their places: a man of ſcience hberall,and a handicrafts man,which 
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had;not bene ſocleanly aſpeechas the other 4aior-domo: in truth 
this words borrowed of: the: Spaniard and /ralinn , and therefore 
neiv and not viuall,but to them that are acquainted with the af- 
fares of Court: and o for his 1olly magnificence ( as this caſe is) 
may beaccepted among Courtiers,for whomehisis ſpecially writ- 
ten. A man might haue ſaid in ſteade of 4azor-domo , the French 
word ( mare. d hoſtel!) but ilfauouredly, or the right Engliſh 
word( Lord Steward. ) But methinks for my owne opinion this 
word Maior-domo though hebeborrowed,is more acceptablethi 
any of the reſt, other men may wdge otherwiſe. Po/1tren;this word 
alſo is receiued from the Frenchmen , but at this day vſuall in 
Court and with all good Sccretaries:and cannot finde an Engliſh 
word to match him,for to haue ſaid a man politique,hadnot bene 
ſo wel: bicauſcin trueth-that had bene no more thanto haue ſaid a 
ciuil perſon. Po/rtzen 1s rather a ſurucyour of cimlitic than cuil, & 
a publique miniſter-or Counſeller inthe ſtate. Ye haucalſo this 
worde { 0ndui&, a French word,but well allowed of vs, and long 
ſince vſuall , it ſoundes ſomewhat more than this word (leading) 
for it is applicd onelyto the leading of a Captaine,and not as a lit- 
tle boy ſhould leadeablinde man, therefore moreproper to.the 
caſe when heſaide, condaittof whole armies : ve finde alſo this 
word 1drome , takenfrom the Greekes, yet ſeruing aptly, when a 
man wanteth to expreſle ſo much yales it be in two words,which 
ſurpluſlageto auoide, we are allowedto draw m other words fin- 
gle, andaſmuch fignificatiue: this word Sgmficarine is borrowed 
of the Latineand French, but to vs brought m firſt by ſome No- 
ble-mans Secretarie,as Ithinke, yet doth ſo-well ſerue the turne,as 
it could not now beſpared : and many more like vſurped Latine 
and French words.: as, Methode,nethoduwall,placation, funttion, aſ* 
ſubrilmg refining,compendions,prolixe,fignratine, megle. A terme 
borrowed of our common Lawyers. «preſſion, alſo a newterme, 
but well exprefling the matter,and morethanour Enghth word. 
Thefe words, NN wmerons, numeroſitee, metricall, harmonicall, but 
Chey cannot be refuſed ſpecially in this placefor deſcription of the 
arte. Alſo ye finde theſe words, penetrate, penetrable , indigmtie, 
which 1 cannot ſechow we may ſpare them,whatfotuer fault wee - 
finde with Ink-horne termes:. for-our ſpeach wanteth _— to? 
; uch 
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ſuchſence.ſo well to bevſed : yet initeade of indignitie, yee haue 
ynworthineſlc : and for penztrate , wemay ſay peeree, and that a 
French terme:alſo,or &roche, or enter into with violence, butnot 
ſo well ſounding as penetrate . Item, /anageffor wilde : 0b/cnre, for 
darke. Item theſe words JAectnationgaetineation. dmention, are cho- 
laſticall cermes.in deede,and yet very proper. But peraduenture 
(& I could bring a reaſon for it) many.other like words borrowed 
out ofthe Latin and French, were not ſo well to be allowed by vs, 
as theſe words,audacionz,for bold:facandiriefor eloquence: egregs- 
os for great or notable:wplcre;for replenithed : atremprat, tor at- 
tempt : compatible, for agrecable innature, and many more . But 
herein the noble Poet Horace hath ſaid inough to fatisfie vs all in 
theſe few verſes . 
Hulta renuſtentur que tam cecidere cadentg, 
Due nune ſunt in honore vocabula ſivolet v/us 
Quempenes arbitrium eſt & vis & norma loquendi. 
Which I haue thus engliſhed; but nothing with ſo good grace,nor 
ſo. briefly as the Poct wrote. 
Many a word yfalne ſhalleft ariſe 
Aad {uch as now bene held m hwſt priſe 
Wullfall as faſt, when w/e and cuſtome will 
Onely umpiers of ſpeach,for force and 5kull. 


ERS F. 
Of Ste. 


Sg Tile is a canſtant & continuall phraſe or tenour of ſpeaking 
and writing, extending to the whole tale or proceſle of the 
pocmeor hiſtorie, and not properly to any peeceor memberof a 
tale: but is of words ſpeeches and ſentences together, acertaine 
contriued forme and qualitze,many times naturall to the writer, 
many tunes his peculier by eledtion.and arte,and ſuch as either he 
keepeth by skill,or holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or per- 
aduenture cannot caſily alter into any other . So weſay that Cice- 
roes ſhie,and Salxfts were not one, nor Ceſars and Limes, nor Ho- 
mersand Heſiodas,nor Herodotus and T heucidides,nor Euripides & 
Ariſtaphones , nor Eraſmus and Brudeas (tiles ,* And becauſe this 
continuall courſe and manner of writing or ſpeech ſheweth the | 
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matter and diſpoſition of the writers minde , more tharroneor. 
few words or ſentences can ſhew, therefore there be that haue cal» 


led ſtile; the image of man ['-erres charatter} for man is but his 
nindeand as his minde is teinpered and qualified, ſo are his ſpce- 
ches andlanguage at large, and his inward conceits be the mettall 
of his minde,and his manner of vtterance the very warp & woofe 
of his conceits,more plaine,or buſte and intricate,or otherwiſe af- 
feed after the rate . Moſt men ſay that nor any one point in all 
Phifrognomyis {o certain, as toiudge a mans manners by his eye: 
but more aſſuredly in mine opinion,by his dayly maner of ſpeech 
and ordinary writing. Forifthe man be grauc,his ſpecchand ſtile 
1s grauc:if lizht-headed, his ſtile and language alſo lighe : if the 
minde be haughtic and hoate,theſpecch and ſtile is alſo vehement 
and ſtirring; ifit becolde and temperate; the ſtile is alſo very mo- 
deſt: if it be humble,or baſe and mecke,fo is alſothe language and 
ſtile. And yet peraduenture not altogether ſo,but that eucry mans 
ſtile is for the moſt part according to the matter and ſubic& of the 
writer,or ſo ought to be,and conformable thereunto. The againe 
may it beſaid as wel , that men doochuſe their ſubies according 
to the mettal of their minds, & therfore a high minded man chu- 
ſeth him high & lofty matter to write of. The baſecourage,matter 
baſe & lowe,the meane & modeſt mind,meane & moderate mat- 
ters after the rate. Howſocuer 1t be, we findethat vnder theſe three 
principall coplexi6s(if I may with leaue ſo terme the)high,meane 
and baſe ſtile,there be contained many other humors or qualities 
of {tile,as theplame and obſcure, the rough and ſmqth, the facill 
and hard , the plentiful{ and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the 
ſtrong and feeble, the vehement and cold tiles, all which in their 
euill are to be reformed, and the good to be kept and vied . Bur 
pn__ to haucthe ſtile decent & comely it behooucth the ma- 
er or Poct to follow thenature of his ſubicR, that is if his matter 
be highandloftie that the ſtile be ſo to,if meane,the ſtilealſo to be 
meane, if baſe, the tile humble and baſe accordingly : and they 
that do otherwiſe vſcit , applying to meane matter, hieand loftic 
{ſtile,and to hie matters, ſtile eyther meane or baſe, and to the baſe 
matftcrs,the meane or hie ſhe, do vtterly diſgrace their poeſie and 
ſhew themſclues nothing skilfull m their arte , nor hauing regard 
to 
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tothe decencie, which.is, thechiefe praiſe of avy. writer ../There«. 
fore taridde all: louers of lezxaingfrom that errour,] will as neere 
a5 I can ſet downe , which matters.be hie and loftie, whach bebue- 
meane,and which be low and baſe.,to the intcnt theſhles may be. 
faihioned to thematters, and keepe their decorm and good pro« 
portion in cuery reſpect : I am not ignorant that many; good. 
clerkes be contrary to mine opinion, and fay that the loftic ityle 
may bedecentiy vied ina meaneand baſe fubic& & contrariwile, 
which I doin parte acknowledge,but witha reaſonable. qualifica= 
tion. For Homer hath ſo yied it in his triting worke of Batra- 
chomyomachia:that is in his treatiſe of the warre betwixt the frogs 
and the mice, g/l alfoin his £xcolckes , andin his georgichs, 
whereof the one is counted means, the other baſe, that 1s the hue 
bandmans difcourſes and the ſhepheards, but hereunto ſerueth a 
reaſon in my ſimple conceate: for firſt to that trifling poeme of 
Homer,though thefrog and the mouſe be but litle and ridiculous, 
beaſts,yet to treat of warreis an high ſubie,and a thing in euery 
reſpeC terrible and daungerous to them that it alights on ; and 
therefore of learned dutie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if it be 
ſet foorth in his kind and nature of warre,cuen betwixt the baſeſt 
creatures that can be1magined: ſo alſo isthe Ante or piſmire, and 
they be but lictle creeping things, not perfeft beaſts y 1n:ſet?, OL 
wormes: yct in deſcribing ther nature &inſtinR,and their man+ 
ner of life approching to tie forme of a common-welth, and their 
properties not vnlike to the vertucs of molt excellent governors 
and captaines, it asketh amore maieſtie of ſpeach then would the 
deſcriptionof any other beaſtes life or nature,and perchance of 
many matters perteyning vnto the. baſer ſort of men, becauſe it 
reſembleth- the hiſtorie of a chuill regiment , and ofthem all the 
chicfeand moſt principall which is Jonarchie: ſo alſo inhis #xco- 
licks, which are but paſtorall ſpeaches andthe baſeſt of any other 
poeme in/their owne.properinature : Frgill vied:a lomewhat 
ſwelling ſtile when, lie came to infunyate the buth.of: A1arce/us 
heire apparant to, the Emperour e-Z#gx/## , as child to his filter, 
aſpiring by hope and greatnes of the. houleto the ſuccellion ofthe 
Empire, and eſtabliſhment thereof in that familie.: whereupon 
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encrconditionthepoeme were of and this was decent, & no faule 
orblemiſh,to und chetennors of theſtiles for that cauſe.Bue 
now when Iremember me againe that this Zg/ogne, (for Thaue 
read it ſomewhere) was conceined by Ofazian th'Emperour to 
be written to the honour of Polio a citizen of Rome,& of no great 
nobihtie, the ſame was miſhked againe as an implicatine, no- 
thing decent nor proportionable to Po{ko his fortunes and cal- 
ling, in which reſpec& I might ſay likewiſe the ſtile was not to be 
ach as ifit had bene for the Emperours owne honour , and thoſe 
of the bloud imperiall, then which ſubieR there could not be a- 
mong the Romane writers an higher nor grauer to treat vpon : ſo 
can I not beremoued from mine opinion, but {till me thinks that 
in all decenciethe ſtile- ought to conforme with the nature of the 
ſubic&, otherwiſe if a writer will ſeeme toobſerue no decoruns at 
all,nor paſſe how he faſhion his tale to his matter , who doubteth 
but he may in the lighteſt cauſeſpeakelike a Pope, & in the gra- 
ucſt matters prate like a parrat,& finde wordes & phraſes ynough 
to ſerue both turnes,and neither of them commendably , tor nei- 
ther is all that may be written of Kings and Princes ſuch as ought 
to keepea high ſtile,nor all that may be written vpon a ſhepheard 
to keepe the low,but according to the matter reported, if that be 
of high or baſe nature: for euery pety pleaſure, and vayne de- 
light ofa king are not to accompted high matter for the height 
of hiseſtate,but meane and perchaunce very baſe and vile : norſo 
a Poet or hiſtoriographer , could decently with a high ſtile re- 
portethe vanities of Nero , the ribaudries of Cabgsla,theidlenes 
of Domitian,&theriots of Heliogabalus.But well the magnanimi- 
ticand honorable ambition of Ce/ar, the proſperities of eAugu-= 
ſtzs,the grauitie of Tberizs,the bountic of 7 rarane,the wiſedome 
of eAurec/jus, and generallyall that which concerned the higheſt 


honours of Emperours, their birth, alliaunces , goucrnement, ex« 


ploits in warrcand peace , and other publike affaires: for they be 
matter ſtately and high  ; and require a filet to-be lift vp and ad- 
uaunced by choyſeof wordes, phraſes, ſentences,and figures,high, 
loftie,cloquene,& magnifik in proportion : ſo be the meane mat- 
ters,to be caricd with all wordes and ſpeaches of ſinothneſſe and 


w 


pleaſant moderation, & finally thebaſethings cobeholden with- 
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in their teder,by a low,myld, and ſimplewaner of vtterance, cree» 
ping ratherithen IIS rather then mounting vp» 
wardes,with the wings of the ſtately ſubicts and ſtile. 577058 
C6 H&R Mob iff of 
Of the high low, and meane ſubiett. 
He matters. therefore that concerne the Gods and diume 
L chings arc higheſt of all other to.be couched in writing, next 
to them the noble gelts and great fortunes of Princes, and theno- 
table accidets of time,as the greatelt affaires of war & peace , theſe 
beall high ſubieRes, and therefore are deluuered ouer to the Pocts 
Hymuck &hiſtoricall who be occupied eitherin-dminelaudes,or 
in heroicallreports:the meane matters be thoſe that c6cerne meane 
men.their life and bufines,as lawyers, gentlemen,and marchants, 
good houtholders and honelt Citizens , and which ſound neither 
to matters of ſtate nor of wwarre , nor leagues,nor great alliances; 
but ſnatch all the common conuerſation , as of the chuiller and 
better ſort of men: the baſe and low matters be the doings of the 
comms artificer,ſeruingman,yeoman,groome,husbandman,day- 
labourer, failer, ſhepheafd, ſwynard , and ſuch like of homely ecal- 
ling , degree and bringing vp: ſo that in — the ſayd three 
degrees.not the ſelfe ſame vertues beegally to be prayſed nor the 
ſamevices,ceally to bediſpraifed, nor ther loues,mariages,quarels; 
contra and other behauiours,be hike high nor do require to be 
ſet fqurth with the likeſtile : but cuery one in his degree and de- 
cencie, which made that all hymmes and hiſtories , and Tragedies, 
were written in the high {tile: all Comedies and Enterludes and 
other common Poehies of leues, and ſuch like in the meane ſtile, 
all Eg/ogues and paſtorallpoemes in the low and baſe ſtile , other- 
wiſe they had benevtterly difproporcioned : likewiſe for the ſame 
cauſe ſome phraſes and figures be onely peculiar to the high ſtile, 
ſometo the baſe or meane,ſome common to all three,as ſhalbe de- 
clared moreat large hereafter when we come to ſpeake of figure 
and phraſe: alſo ſome wordes and ſpeaches atid ſentences docbe- 
come the high {Hle,that donot become th'other two. And contra- 
riwiſc,as ſhalbe ſaid when we talke of words and ſentences: final- 
ſome kinde of meaſure and concord, doe not befeeme the high 
ile, that well becomethe —— , a5 wehaue ſaid fpea- 
£3 y 
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king of concord andmeature. Burgenerally the high ftite'is dif 
encedand made: fooluhrand:midiculous by'atl wordes affected, 
-counterfait, and'puffed-vp-, "as itwerea windball carrying more 
'countenancethen matter,and cannot be better reſembled then to 
theſe midſommer pageants in London,where to make the people 
wonder areſet forth grearand vglieGyantsimarchingas if they 
werealiucandarmed at all points, but within they are (tuffed full 
of browne paper and tow,which the ſhrewd boyes vnderpeering, 
do guilefully diſcover and turne to a great derifion: alſo all darke 
and vnaccuſtomed wordes,or ruſticall and homel y , and ſentences 
thathold'too much of the mery &light,or infamous & vnſhame- 
falt are to be accounted of the ſame ſort, for ſuch ſpeaches become 
not Princes,nor great eſtatcs, nor them that write of their doings 
tovtter or report-and intermingle with the graue and 1yeightie 
Nuatters. | | 
| CHAP. V11. 
Of Figeres and figuratine Speaches, 
S figures be the inſtraments of ornament in cuery language, 
ſo be they alſo ina forte abuſes or rather treſpaſles in ſpeach, 
becauſe they paſlethe ordinary limits of common vtterance, and 
be occupied of purpoſe to decciue the care andalſo the minde, 
drawing it from plainneſſeand fimplicitie to a certaine double- 
neſſe, whereby our talke is the more guilefull & abuſing, for what 
els is your Weraphor butan inuerſion of fence by tranſport ; your 
ailegorte by a duplicitie of meaning or diſfimulation vnder couert 
anddarke intendments : one while ſpeaking obſcurely and inrid- 
dle called. Emgma : another while by common prouerbe or A- 
dagecalled Paremia : then by merry skoffe called /r9ma: then by 
bitter tawnt called $arca/pzs : then by periphraſe or circumlo- 
cution whenall might be ſaid in a word or two : then by incredi- 
ble compariſon giuing credit , as by your Hyperbo/e, and many 0+- 
ther waics ſecking to inueigle and appaſlionate the mind : which 
thing made the graue iudges eZreopagrtes (as Ifind written) to 
forbid all manner of figuratiue ſpeaches to be vſed before themin 
their confiſtorie of Tuſtice , as meere illuſions to the minde, and 
wrelters of vpright iudgement , faying that to allow ſuch manner 
of forraine &coulored talke to make the iudges affcRioned = 
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all one'as if the carpenter before he began to. ſquare his timber 
would makehis ſquire crooked: in ſo much as the ſtraite and vp- 
right mind ofa Iudge is the very rule of iuſtice tillit be peruerted 
by affection . This no doubt is true and was. by them graucly 
conſidered: but in this caſe becauſe our maker or Poet is appoin- 
ted notfor a iudge,but rather for a pleader, and thatof pleaſant S& 
louely cauſes and nothing perillous, ſuch as be thoſe for the triall 
of life,limwe, or liuclyhood ; and before iudges neither ſower nor 
ſcuere , but in the care of princely dames ,yong ladies, gentlewo- 
men and courtiers,beyng all for the molt part either mecke of na- 
ture, or of pleaſant humour, and that all his abuſes tende but. to 
diſpoſe the hearers to mirth and ſollace by pleaſant conueyance 
anc. *Hhcacy of ſpeach , they arenot in truth to beaccompted vices 
but for vertues in the poetical ſcience very comendable.On the 0- 


 ther(ide,ſuchtreſpaſles in ſpeach (whereof there be many)as geue 


dolour and diſlix:ng to tne eare & minde, by any foule indecencie 
or diſproportion of ſound, ſicuation, or ſence, they be called and 
not without cauſe the vicious parts or rather hereſies of language: 
wherefore the matter reſteth much in the definition and accep- 
tance of this word [[decor:9] for whatſoeuer is ſo, cannot iuſtly 
be miſhked . In which reſpeR it may come to paſle that what the 
Grammarian ſetteth downe fora viciolitee inſpeach may become 
a vertue and no vice,contrariwiſe his commended figure may fall 
intoa reprochfull fault : the beſt and moſt aſſured remedy we on 
of is, generally to follow the ſaying of Fas: ne quid ums. So as in 
keeping meaſure, and not exceeding nor ſhewing any defect in 
the vſe of his figures , he cannot lightly do amiſle, if he haue be- 
fides (as that muſt needes be/a ſpeciall regard toall circumſtances 


of the perſon, place,time.cauſeand purpoſe he hath in hand, which 
being well obferueditealily auoideth all the recited inconueniens 


ces, and makethnorw and then yery vice goe for aformall ycrtue 
inthe exerciſe of this Arte. 
CHAP. F111. 

S:xe points ſet downe by our learned forefathers for agenerall ree 
giment of all good tterance be ut by mouth or bywriting. 
Re" before there had bene yetany preciſe obſeruation madeot 

figuratiue ſpeeches,the firlt learnedartificersof language cons 
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fidered that the bewtie and good grace of vtterance reſted in no 


many pointes : and whatſocuer tranſgrefled thoſe lymits , they 
counted it for vitious ;and thereupon did ſet downe a manner of 
regiment in all ſpecch generally to be obſcrued,conſfiſting in fixe 
pointes. Firſt they ſaid that there ought to be kept a decent pro- 
portion-in our writings and ſpeach, which they termed Analogia. 
Sccondly,that it ought to be voluble vpon the tongue , and tuna- 
bleto the care,which they called 7 afis. Thirdly , that it were noe 
tedioutly long, but bricfe and compendious , as the matter might 
beare, which they called Syroma.Fourthly, that it ſhould cary an 
orderly and good conitruftion,which they called Syrrhe/is. Fiftly, 
* that it ſhould be aſound, proper and naturall ſpeach , which they 
called C:rio/0gia. Sixtly,that it ſhould be lively & ſtirring, which 
they called 7 ropxs. So as it appeareth by this order of theirs, that 
no vice could becommittedin ſpeech, keeping within the bounds 
of that reſtraint. But fir, all this being by them very well concei- 
ued, there remayned agreater difficultic to know what this pro- 
portion, volubilitic, good conſtrution,& thereſt were, otherwiſe 
we could not be cuer the morerelicucd. It was therefore of neceſ- 
fitic that-a more curious and particular deſcription ſhould bee 
madeofcuery manner of ſpeech,cither tranſgref{ing or agreeing 
with their ſaid generall preſcript . Whereupon it came to paſſe, 
that all the commendable parts of ſpeech were ſet foorth by the 
nameof figures, and all the 1llaudable partes vnder the name of 
_ ,or viciolities, of both which it {hall bee ſpoken in their 
places. 


CHAP. IX. 
How the Greeks firit,and afterward the Latinesgnnented 
new names for enery figurewhich this Author 
6 alſo enforced to doo m his valgar, 


He Greekes were a happy people for the freedome & liberty 

of their language, becaule 1t was allowed the to inuet any new 
namethat they liſted and to peece many words together tomake 
of them onecntire,much moreſignificatiue than the ſingle word. 
So among other things did they to their figuratiue ſpeeches deuiſe 
crerainenames . The Latines came ſomewhat behind them chat 
| point 
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pointand for wantof conuenicne ſingle wordes toexpreſſe that 
which the Grecks could do by cobling many words together,they 
werefaine toviethe Greekes ſtill, rill after many yeares that the 
learned Oratours and zood Grammarians among the Romaines, 
as Cicero, /iirro, Puintilzan,& others ſtrained themſclues togmue 
the Greeke wordes Latin names, and yet nothing ſoapr anion 
The ſame courſeare we driuen to follow i this deſcription, fince 
weare enforced to cull out” for the vic of our Poet or maker all 
the moſt commendable figures . Now to make them knowen (as 
behoueth)either we muſt do it by th'originall Greeke name or by 
the Latine,or by our owne . But when I confider to what ſort of 
Readers I write, & how ill faring the Greeke terme would ſound 
in the Engliſh eare,then alſo how ſhort the Latines come to ex- 
preſſe manie of the Greeke originals . Finally,how well our lan- 

ouage ſcructh to ſupplie the full ſignification of them both,T haue 
thought it no leſſe lawfull, yea peraduenture vnder licence of the 
learned, more laudable to vie our ownenaturall , if they be well 

choſen,and of proper ſignification,than to borrow theirs. So ſhall 
not our Engliſh Poets,though they be to ſecke of the Greeke and 
Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge ſufficient to the 
purpoſe of this arte. And in caſeany of theſe new Engliſh names 
oiuen by me to any figure,thall happento offend. pray that the 
learned will beare with me and to thinke the ſtraungeneſle there- 
of proceedes but of noueltie and diſaquaimtance with our cares, 
which in proceſle of tyme, and by cuſtome will frame very well: 
and ſuch others as are not learned in the primittue languages , if 
they happen to hit vpon any new name of myne(ſo ridiculous in 
their opinion )as may moue them to laughter,let fuch perſons,yet 
aſſure themſclues that ſuch names go as neare as may be to their 
originals, or cls ſerue better to thepurpoſe of the figure then the 
very originall,reſcruing alwayes , that ſuch new name ſhould not 
be vnpleaſant mour vulgar norharſh vpon the tong: and where 
it ſhall happen otherwiſe, that it may pleaſc the reader to thinke 

that hardly any other name in our Engliſh could 'be found tc 

ſerue the turne better. Agame if to auoid the hazard of this blame 

I ſhould haue kept the Greck or Latin ſtillit would have appea* - 
red a little too ſcholaſticall for our makers, and a peece of works 
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morefit for clerkes then for Courtiers fer whoſe inſtryRion this 
trauaile is taken: and 1f 1 ſhould hane lefr out both the Greeke 
and Latine name,and put innoneof our owne neither : well per- 
chance might therule of the figure haue bene ſet downe, but no 
conuenient name to hold him1n memory . It was therfore expe- 
dient we deuiſed for cuery figure of importance his vulgar name, 
and to10yncthe Greeke or Latine originall with them; after that 
ſort much better ſatisfying aſwel the vulgar as the learnedlearner, 
and alſo the authors owne purpoſe, which is to make of a ryderi- 
mer,a.lcarned and a Courtly Poet. 


({HAP. X. 
A diinfion of fignres,and how they ſerne inexornatien 
of lauguage. FOERt 


HE becauſe our chiefe purpoſe herein is for the learning of 
Ladies and young Gentlewomen, or idle Courtiers , deſirous 
to become skilful in their owne mother torigue, and for their pri- 
uate recrcation to makenow < then dittics of pleaſure, thinking 
for our partenone other ſcienceſo fit for them &the placeas that 
which tcacheth bear ſemblant,the chiete profeſſio aſwell of Cour 
ting as of pocſie:{ince to ſuch manner of mindes nothing is more 
comberſomethen tedious doctrines and ſchollarly methodes of 
diſcipline,we hauc in our owne conceit deuiſed a newand ſtrange 
modell of this arte,fitter to pleaſe the Court then the ſchoole,and 
yet not vnneceſſarie for all ſuch as be willing themſelues to be- 
come good makers in the vulgar , or to be able tomdge of other 
mens makings : wherefore,intending to follow the courſe whuch 
we haue begun,thus we ſay: that though the language of our Po- 
et or maker be pure and clenly, and not diſgraced by ſuch vicious 
pou as haue bene before remembred in the Chapter of language, 

ſufficiently pleaſing and commendable for the ordinarie vie of 
{ pond ; yet is not the lame ſo well appointed for all purpoſes of 
the excellent Poet, as when it is gallatly arrayed in all his colours 
which figurecan ſet ypon it, therefore weare now further to de- 
termine of figures _ figuratiue ſpeeches: Figuratiue ſpeech is a 
noucltie of language euidently (and yet not abſurdly) eſtranged 
fromthe orginaric habite and mauner of our dayly talkeand wri- 
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eing and figure it ſelfeis a certaineliuely or good grace ſet ypon 
wordes,ſpeaches and ſentences to ſome purpoſe and not in yaine, 
giving them ornarnent or efficacie by many maner of alterations 
in ſhape, in ſounde , and alſo in ſence, ſometimeby way of fur- 
pluſage, ſometime by defe&, ſometime by diforder,or mutation,& 
alſo by putting info ourſpeaches more pithe and ſubſtance, ſub 
teilicie, quickneſle, efficacieor moderation , in thisor that ſort tu- 
ning and tempring them,by amplification, abridgemet, opening, 
clofing, enforcing,nreckening or otherwiſe diſpoling them tothe 
beſt purpoſe: whereupon the learned clerks who haue writte mc- 
thodically of this Artc in the two maſter languages , Greeke and 
Latine , haue ſortcd all their figures into three rankes, andthe firſt 
they beſtowed vpon the Poct onely : the ſecond vpon the Poct 
and Oratour indifferently:the third vpon the Oratour alone. And 
that firlt ſort of figures doth ſerue th'carconely and may be there- 
fore called eAuriular : your ſecond ſerues the conceit onely and 
not th'care,and may be called /er/ab/e, not ſenſible nor yet ſentens 
tious : your third ſort ſerues as well th'careas the concert and may 
be called ſententiors figures, becauſe not only they properly apper- 
rcinetofull ſentences, for bewtifying them with a currant & plea- 
ſant numeroſitic, but alſo giuing'them efficacie, and enlarging the 
whole matter beſides with copious amplifications .I doubt not 
but ſome buſie carpers willſcorne at my new deuiſed termes: az 
ricular and ſenſable, ſaying that I mighe with better warrant haue 
vſcd intheir ſteads theſe words,orthographicalior /yntaftical which 
the learned Grammarians left ready made to our hands, and do 
importe, as much as th'other that 1 haue brought , whuch thing 
peraduecnture I deny not inpart,and neuertheleſſe for.ſome cauſes 
thought them not ſo neceſſarie; but with theſe maner of men I 
do willingly beare,in reſpeR of their laudable endeuour to. allow 
antiquiticand flie innouation:with like bencuolence I truſtthey 
will beare with me writing in the vulgar ſpeach andceking by 
my noueltics to, ſatisfe not the ſchac I but the Court : whereas 
they know very well all old things ſoonewaxe itale & lothſome, 
and the new deuiſes are euer dainty and delicate;the vulgar inſtru- 
Aion requiring alſo yulgar and communicable termes , not clerk- 
ly or vacoutheas arc all theſe of the — and Latine languages 
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primitiuely recejued, ynleſle they bequalified or by much vſe and 


cuſtome allowed and out earcs made acquainted with them. Thus: 


then I ſay that auruz/ar figures be thoſe which worke alteration 


' Inth'care by ſound, accent, time, and ſlipper volubilitie invrte-: 


rance,{uch as for that reſpe& was called by the auncientsnumero- 
fitic of peach. And not ondy the whole body of a tale in poeme! 
or hiſtorie may be made in ſuch (ort pleaſant and agreable rothe 


eare,buralfo cuery clauſe by it ſelfe,and euery ſingle word'carried” 


inaclauſe,may haue their pleaſant {weetenefſe apart. And folon : 


as this qualiticextcndeth but to the outward tuning of the ſpeach 


reaching nohigher then th'care and forcing the mynde little or 


nothing,itis that.vertue which the Greeks call Zzarg/aand is the- 


office of the auriczlar figuresto performe, Therefore as the'mem- 
bers of language at large are whole ſentences , and ſentences are 
compadtt of clauſes,and clauſes of words,and every word of letters 
and {illables, ſois the a'teration { be it but of a fallable or letter) 


much miateriall to the ſound and ſweeteficfle of vtterance.Wheres 


forc beginning firſt ar theſinalleſt alterations which reft in letters 
and ſillables,the firſt ſort of our figures aurica/ar we do appoint 


toſfingle words as they lye in language; the ſecond to clauſes of ' 
ſpeach; the third to perfit ſentences and to the. whole maſle or. 


body of thetale be it poeme or hiſtorie writtenor reported. 


- 


Of auricular figuret apperteining to ſingle wordes and working n 


by their diners ſoundes and audible tunes alteration to 


theeare oncly and not themynae. 


A Word as helicth in courſe of language is many wayes figu- | 
"Ared and' thereby not-a little altered "in ſound”, whicli conſe-- : 


quently alters the tune and harmonie of a'meeter as to the eare.. 
And this aleeration is ſometimes by adaing ſometimes by ratba- 
J. OY Y 


ting of a llable or letter toor from a word cither in the begin- 
ning , middle or.ending ioyning'or vnioyning of fillables and 
letters ſuppreſſing or confounding their ſeyerall ſourides;or by _ 


miſplacingof aketter,or by deare exchaunge of oneletter for an- 
other, or by wrong ranging of theaccent: And your figures of ad- 


dition orſurpluſc bethree, videl. In the beginning,astolay 1 Ws ? 
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for doon,endanger for danger,embolden for Oblifbe EO ESRD 
 Inthemiddlc,as to ſay rexuers for reners ,meererly for rectly, 
SUGARS goldlockes | TE Br Tk 
- In thend,as to ſay[remembren] for [| remembre [F [Soken]] for. 
[/poks] And your figures of rabbare be as many,vndel. Sh 


* Fromthe beginninSas to ſay[rwixt for berwrxer)) [ gainſay for. 
apaine/ay: Jil tor em: ] 7 | DL 
' From the middle,as to ſay[” parannter for paranenture]] poorety 
for pozertie] ſour argne for ſoneraigne]tane for taken.) 
From theend,as to ſay [;»»orne for morumg] ber for better ] and 
ſach like. OC LEE ent | 
Your ſwallowing orcating vp:oneletter by another is when 
twovowels meccte , whereof ith'ones ſound gocth into other, as to 
ſay for to attaine I attaine) for ſorrow and [ſmart ſor and /mart.] 
Your diſplacing ofa fillable as to ſay [de/ier for deſire.) fier for 
* By cleare cxchaunge of one letter or lillable for another , as to: 
ſay exermarefor enermore , wrang for wrong: gould for gold: fright 
forfraight and a hundred moe, which be commonly miſuſed and 
ſtrained to make rime. | 
By wrong ranging the accent of a-{illable by which meane a 
ſhore-{illableis made long and along ſhort as to ſay /oxerame for 
ſourrame: gratious for grations : endure for endjire: Salomon for 
Salomon, | 
Theſe many wayes may our maker alter his wordes, and ſome- 
times it is done for pleaſure togiue a better ſound; ſometimes vp- 
on neccſfitic,and tomakevp therime..But our maker muſt G4 6 
heed that he be not to bold ſpecially im exchange of oneletterfor 
another, for ynlcſle vſuall peach and cuſtome allow it,it is a fault 
and no figure, and becauſe.theſe be figures of the ſinalleſt unpor- 
eaunce,] forbcareto giuethem iny vulgarname. wk 
od RARE >< Di Lan 9 > oe HAIER 
Of Anricular firures pertaingns to clauſes of ſpeech and 
© ©. bythe fools little Sear £ 12464 
' A Syour ſingle words may bemany waies trasfigured to make 
kthe mectre ot verſe 1nore — melodious, ſo alſo may 
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Eclipfis 
or the 
Figure of de- 
fault. 


Zeugna 
orthe 
Single ſupply. 
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your wholeandentire dauſes be mach ſort, contriued by the or- 
der of their conſtruction abthe eare tay recent a cextaine recrea- 
tion, although the mind for any'noueltic'of Tencebe little or no- 
ching affeed. And therefore al your figures of grammaticallicon- 
ſtruction, T accompt them but merely aurw»lar in that they reach 
no furder thenthe eare. To which thetewill appeare ſonieſweere 
or vnſauery point to offer you dotour or delight; either by ſome 
euidentdefe, or ſurpluſaze, or diſorder ,,or immutation inthe 
ſame ſpeachesnotably altering erther the congruitie granmmarical, 
or the ſence,or both . And firlt of thoſe that worke by defeRt , if 
but one wordorfome little portion of ſpeachr be wanting , it may 
be ſupplied by ordinary vnderſtanding and vertue of the figure 
Eclipſis,as to ſay, /o early 4man, for [are ye] focatlyaman: heis to 
be intreated , for he is [eaſe] to be intreited ; Tthanke God I am 
to liue like a Gentleman, for Iam [44/7 toliuc, and the Spaniard 
faid in his deuiſe of armes .aczerdo olrido , I rerember | forget 
whereas in right congruitie of ſpeach it ſhould be. I remember 
[that I {doo]- forget . And in a deuiſe of our owne [erpechement 
pur achoiſon}alet for a furderance whereas it ſhould be ſaid[[n/e] 
alet for a furderance, and anumber morelike ſpeaches defeStiue, 
and ſupplied by common ynderltanding. * mo 
Bur fit bees mid clanſes then one, that ſome ſuch word be ſup- 
plied to perfit the congruitie or fence of them all,it is by thefiFure 
[ Zergma) we call him the [" /mgle ſupplier] becauſe by one word 
we ſerue many clauſes of one congruitie, and may be likened to 
the man that ſerues many maiſters at once, but all of one country 
orkinediaved Oye; our ts Sip git aut ts gf ae 
Fellowes uild friends aud kinne' fir ſookg me quite.” Hep 
Here this word forſooke fatisfieth the congruitic and ſence of 
all three clauſes, which would requirecucty of them aſmuch. And. 
as we ſetting forth her Maicſtice regallpetigree, faid in this figure 
of [ Swgle ſupphe, Þ RON PA AE Fhaet dy ts SPL 455 and £07 
Her graundſires Father and Brother was a King 
Her mother a.crowned Daeencyer Siſter ang her ſelfe. 
Whereas ye ſecthis one word[was){crues themall inthat they 


require but one congruitie and ſence, 


LITIEI 


et hath this figureof [Single apply] another propertie OCCA. 


| oning 


i 


Som as 
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fioninghim-to change now andthen his name: by the order of his 
ſupplie,far if it beplaced in the forefront of all the ſeuerall clauſes 
whom he1s to ſerue as acommon ſeruitour , then is he called by 


the Greeks Prozengma,by vs the Ringleader : thus Proxengme, 
Her beantie perit me eye,her ſpeach mine wofull hart: Ringleade i 


Her preſence all the powers of my diſcourſe. &c. 
Where ye {ce this 6ne word [per] placedin the foreward , ſa- 
tisfieth both in ſence & congruitie all thoſe other clauſes that fol- 
lowe him. 5 
And if ſuch word of ſupplie be placed in the middle of all ſuch 
clauſes as he ſerues : it 1s by the Greeks called A{ez92eugma,by vs Merorengme 


; | , h 
the [Middlemarcher ] thus Middle nl 


Faire maydes beantie(alack_) with yeares it weares away, Cher, 
And with wether and ſichyes,and ſorrow as they ſay. 

Where ye ſee this word [weares] ſcrnes oneclaufe before him, - 
and two clauſes behind him, in one and the fame ſence and'con- 
eruitic . Andinthis verſe, b, | 

Either the trath or talke nothing at all. 
| Where this word [[:a/ke] ſerues the clauſe before and alſo be- 
hind. Butifſuch ſupplic be placed after all the clauſes, and not be- 
forc nor in the middle, theri is he called by the Greeks Hypozerng- Hyporengae, 
=—_ orthe 


224,and by vs the [Rerewarder] thus : 
My mates that wvont, to keepe me compante, 
And my neighbonrs, who dwuvelt next to my wall, 
T he friends that ſuvare,they wuould nat fticke to die 
Inmy quarrel: they are fled from me all, © 
Where ye ſee this word[ſfled fromme]ſerucall the three clauſes 
requiring but one congruitic & ſence. But if fuch want be in ſun- 
dric clauſes,and of ſcuerall congruities or ſence, and the ſupply be 
made to ſerue them all,it is by the figure S:/lepſir , whomfor that Sillepſ, 
reſpe& wecall the doxle fupplicJconceiuimg,and,as it were,com- ,, TE | 
prehending vader one;a fypplic of two natures, and may be like- ak 
ned to the man that ſcrues many maſters at once,being of ſtrange 
Countries or kinreds, as in theſe yerfes , where the latnenting wi- 
dow ſhewed the Pilgrim the graucs in which her husband &chil- 
dren lay buried. PAD IDLE TT 
| _— Let « T: 113 


Rerewarder, 


W F : -. = » 
*\ 


Hyporenxis, 


Sobſiince 
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—_ - ry ſivecte [ones and daughters all my bliſſe, Wu 

Yonder mine owne deere husband buried is. 
| Where yeſce one verbe ſingular ſupplycth the plurall and f 
eu/ar,znd tins... 
— Jwdge ye lonersgif it be frangeor no: Le 
Ay Laake langhs for —_ 1for wo. OREN 

Where yeſce athird perſon ſupplic himſfelfe anda firſt perſon. 

And thus, oY 
Aad.ome ye never ſuewedyour ſelfe vutrue, 
Nor my deſerts would ener ſuffer you. 

Viz. to ſhow. Where ye ſee the moode Indicative fupply him 

ſelfe and an Infinite. And the likein theſe other, 
, 1 nener yet failde you mn conſtantie, | 
Nor neuer doo mtend vniull 1 die. 

Viz, [70 bow. } Thus much for the congruitie , now for the 
ſence. One wrote thus ofa young man, who ſlew a yillaine that 
had killed his father, and rauiſhed his mother. 

T hu valiantly and with a manly mae, 
And by one feate of everlaſting fame, 

This luſtic lad fully requited kinde, | 
Hzs fathers death,and ke his mothers ſhame. 

Where ye ſce this word{requie]ſeruea double ſence:that is to 
ſay,to reuenge , and to ſatishe . For the parents iniurie was reuen- 
ced, and the duectie of nature performed or ſatisfied by the childe. 
Bue if this ſupplic be made to ſundrie clauſes,or to oneclauſeſun- 
drie times iterated,and by ſcuerall words, fo as euery clauſchath 
his owneſupplie: then is it called by the Greekes H [ypozenxis , WE 


call him the ſubſtitute after his origimall, and is a ſupplie with ite- 


ration,as thus : 
V nto the king ſhe went,audto the king ſhe ſaid, 
Aline owne Liege Lord I handmaid. 


Hereſ went 10 the wg and[” /ard to the king] bebut one clauſe 
iterated with words of ſundricſupply . Or as in theſe verſes fol- 


lowing. 4 
My Lad ganememy Lady wiſt not wuhat, 
Gening me leaue to be her Soneraine: 
For by ſuch gift my Ladve hath done that, Ts 
FP hich wohuleſt ſhe lines ſhe may not callagaine. Here 


wa. > & m4 6 ko pa 


Lo wil @ } 
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Here[my Ladie ganueand[my Lace wift be ſupplies with ite- 
ration,by vertue of this figure. ITT 
Ye haue another a#rica/ar figure of defe, and is when we be- 
he m to ſpeake a thing,and breake of in the middle way, as if either 
| it needed no further to be ſpoken of, or that we were aſhamed, or: 
afraideto ſpeake it out.It is alſo ſometimes done by way of threat- 
mng,and to ſhew a moderation of anger . The Greekes call him 
MN. Apofrapeſis. I,the figure of lilence, or of interruption,i ndifferently. Apoſopeſin, 
| If we doo interrupt our ſpecch for'tcare, this may bean exam- _. or A 
ple, where as one durſt not make the true report as it was , but _ 
ſtaid halfe way for feare of offence,thus : 
m - - He ſaidyou were,l dare not tellyou plame: 
For words once out neaer returne agame. 
Tf it be for ſhame,or that the ſpeaker ſuppoſeit would beinde- 
cent to tell all,then thus: as he that ſaid to hls {weete hart , whom 
NC he checked for fecretly whiſpering with a ſuſpeRed perſon. 
at And did ye not come by his chamber dare? 
And tell hin that:goc to,1 ſay no more.. 
If it be for anger or by way da or to ſhowa moderatis 
of wrath as the grauc and diſcreeter ſort of men do,then thus. 
If 1 take you with ſuch another caſt 
1fweare 7 God but ket this bethe laft. 


to Thinking to haue ſaid further viz.I will puniſh you: 

he If it be for none of all theſe cauſes but ypon ſome ſodaine oc- 
E. caſton that moues a man to breake of his tale,then thus. 

1- | '. Fe roldmeall at large: lo yonder # theman 

th Let him{elfe tell the tale ts beſt tellcan...  . .. TG 
( This figure is fit for phantaſticallheads and ſuch as. be ſodaine 
Fo orlacke memorie . I knoyy one of good learning that. zreatly ble-. 


mitheth his diſcretion with this maner of ſpeach:fnr if hebe in the 
graucſt matter of the world talking, hewill ypon. the ſodaine for 

the flying of a. bird ouerthwart. the way., or ſoine other ſuch. 

e ſleight cauſe, interrupt his tale and neucr returneto it againe, | _ 

. | Yohauevyet anotner mancr. of ſpeach-purporting at the firſt - 
bluſha defeRt which afterward is ſupplied the, Greekes.call him | 
Prolepfic, we the Propounder,or the Explaner which. yewill : be- Protepf? 


cauſc he workes both cifc&es, as thus , wherein ccataine verſes we edn 
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deſcribe the traunphantenter-view oftwo great Princeſles tligs. 
T he/# two great Dngenes came marching hand mhand, 
V 4to the ha/l,where ſtore of Princes ſtand: 
An: peopl: of all conntreys to behold, 

+ *- (oronsallclad yinpurple cloth of gold: 
( elrar in robes , of filuer tiſſew vohite, ' 
With rich rabies,and pearles all bedighte. 
Hereye {ce the firſt propoſition in a fort defetiue aud of im- 


| po ſence, till ye come by diuifion to explane and enlarge it, 


ut if we ſhould follow theoriginall right,we ought rather to call 
him the foreſtaller , for like as he that ſtandes inthe market way, 


| andtakes all vp before it come to themarket1n groſle and ſells it 


Hiperbaton, 
or the 
Tre(pailer, 


by retaile,ſo by this maner of ſpeach our maker ſetts down before 
all the matter by a brief propoſition, andafterward explanes it by 
a diuiſfion more particularly. 
By this other example it appeares alſo. 

T hen deare Lady 1 pray you let ut bee, 

T hat our long lone may lead vs to agree: 

Ce ſence I may not ved you to my wife, 

T o ſerue you as amiſtreſſe allmy life: 

Te that may not me for your hasband haue, 

T o clayme me for your ſernant and yonr ſlaue. 


WS IS rity CHAP. X11, | 
Of your figures eAuricular working by diſorder. 


O all their ſpeaches which wrought by diſorder theGreckes 
gaue a general name["Hyperbaron Jas much to ſay as the[tre/* 
paſſer Jand becauſe ſuch diſorder may be commitred many wayes 
it receiueth ſundry particulars vnder him,whereof ſome are oniely 
proper to the Greekes and Latines and not tovs,other ſome ordi- 
narie in our maner of ſpeaches , but ſo foule and intollerableas I 
will not ſeeme to place them among the figures, but do raunige the 
as they deſerue among the vicious or faultic ſpeaches.” | 
Your firſt figure of tollerable diſorder is [P4rexthefir] or by an . 


Parenthefs, Engliſhname the [/»ſertourJand is when ye will ſceme for larger. 


or the 
Inſertour. 


* deſt of your tale an vnnecellary parcell of peach, which neuerthe- 


information or ſome other purpoſe, to peece or graffe in themid- 
leſle 


dlins, 
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leffe may bechence withoutany detriment to the relt; The figure 
is focommon that it needeth none example, neuertheleſſe be- 
cauſe we are to teache Ladies and Gentlewomen to know their 
ſchoolepoints and termes appertaining to the Art, wemmay not 
refuſe toyeeld examples eucn 1n the plainelt caſes, as that of mai- 
ſter Diar- very aptly... ;rÞ>{iw | | 

But novu my Deere{for ſo my loue makes me to callyor ſtill) 
T hat loxe | ſay,that tuckleſſe lone,that works me allthis ill, 
Alfoin our Eglogueintituled E/pine,which we made being but 
eightene yeares old, to king Edvard the fixt a Prince of great 
hope, wefurmiſed that the Pilot of a ſhip anſweringthe King, be- 
ing inquiſitiue and deſirous to knowall the parts of the ſhip and 
tackle, what they were, & to what vſe they ſcrued, viing thiswſer- 
tion or Parcnthefſis. 
Sonerarone Lord(for woby a greater name 
T o one 01 earth no mortall tongue can frame 
No ſftatelie ſtile cangine the prattifd pemne : 
To ane 0n earth conuer ſaut among men.) 
And ſo proceedes to anſwere the kings queſtion? 
T he ſhippe thou ſect [aylmg m [ea ſo large,&5c, 

This inſertionis verylong ws vtterly impertinent to the prin- 
cipall matter,and makes a great gappe in the tale, neuertheleſle is 
no diſgrace butrathera bewticand to very good purpoſe, but you 
mult not vſe ſuch inſertions often nor to thick , nor thoſe that bee 
very long as this of ours,for it will breede great confuſion to haue 
the tale ſo much interrupted. 

Ye haue another inanner of diſordered ſpeach , when ye mi: 


pou your words or clauſes and ſet that before which-ſhould be 


chind, & e conz2er/o,we call itin Engliſh prouerbe,the cart before _—_ , 
the horſe, the Greeks call it H:ſteron proteron, wename it the Pre. Prepolicrous, 


poſterous, andifit be not too much vſed is tollerable inough,and 
many times ſcarſe percciueable,vnleſle the ſence be thereby made 
very abſurd: as he that deſcribed h1s manner of departure from his 
miſtreſſc,faid chus not much to be miſhiked. | 
| 1 haſt her cherry lip and tookemy leatie: 
For Itooke my leaue and kiſt her : And yet I cannot well fay 
whether a man vic to kiſſe before hee take = leaue, or take hi$ 


Hifteron 


Enall, ages 
or the 

Figure of ex- 

thange. 
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leauebeforchekiſle or thatit be all one buſines : Te ſcemes the ta- 
king leaucis by viing ſome ſpeach,intreating licence of departure: 
the kiſle a knitting vp of the farewell , andas it were a teſtimoni- 
all of the licence without which here in England one may not pre- 
ſame of courtelic to depart,letyong Courtiers decide this contro» 
yerlie.One deferibing hus landing vpona ſtrange coaſt, ſayd thus 
prepoſterouſly l | 
When we hadclimbae the chfs,and were a ſhore, 
Whereas he ſhould haue faid by good order. 
When woe were come a ſhore andclymed had tha chffs 
For one muſt be on land ere he can clune. And as another faid : 
My dame that bred me vp and bare me in her voombe. 

: Whereas the bearing is before the bringing vp. All your other 
figures of diforder becauſe they rather ſceme deformities then 
bewties of language, for ſo many of them as be notoriouſly vnde- 
cent,and make no good harmony, I'place them in the Chapter of 
vices hercafter following: EET 

CHAP. X1117: | 
Of your fignres Auricular that vvorke by Surpluſage.. 
ghee figures a#r«xlar that worke by ſurpluſage,ſuch of them 
. asbe material] and of importaunce to the ſence or bewtic of 
your language,I referre them to the harmonicall ſpeaches of ora« 
tours among the figures rhetoricall, as be thoſe of repetition , and 
itcrationor amplification. All other ſorts of ſurpluſage, I accompt 
rather vicious then figuratiue, & therefore not melodious as ſhal- 
be remembred in the chapter of viciolities or faulticſpeaches.' 
CHAP: XY. | | 
Of auricular figures vuorkmg by exchange. 
Y Our figures that worke awricularly by exchange, were more 
obſeruable to the Greekes and Latines for the braueneſle of 
their language,ouer that ours is,and for the multiplicitie of their 
Grammaticall accidents, or verball affe&s, as I may terme them, 
that is to ſay, their diuers caſes,moodes, tenſes, genders, with varia- 
ble terminations , by reaſon whereof, they changed” not the very 
word,but kept the word,andchanged the ſhape of him onely , v- 
fing one caſefor another,or tenſe;or perſon,or gender,or number, 
or moode. We, hauing no ſuch varietic of accidents, haue little or 
na. 


no vic of this figure. They called it Exallage. 


. «4 
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But another ſort of exchange which they had,and very prety, Hipallage. 


we doe likewiſe vic,nat changing one word for another, 
accidentsor caſes,as the Ezallage:nor by the places, as the [[Prepo- 
fterous?] but changing their true conſtrution and application, 
whereby the ſence1s quite peruerted and made very abſurd: as,he 
that ſhould ſay, for tell me troth and lie not , lie me troth and tellnot. 
For come dine with me and ſtay not,come ſtay vuith me and dine not. 

A certaine piteous louer, to moue his miſtres to compaſſion, 

wrotcamongotheramorous verſes,this one. 
JMadame,l ſet your eyes before mme wvoes, 
For,mine woes before your eycs, ſpoken to thiintent to winne 
fauour in her fight. 

But that was preticof a certaine ſorrie man of law, that gaue 
his Client but bad councell, and yet found fault with his fee , and 
ſaid:my fec,good frend, hath deſerued better coiiſel. Good maſter, 
quoth the Clicnt, if your ſeltehad not ſaid ſo, I would neuer haue 
beleeucd it:but now I thinke as you doo. The man of law percei- 
uing his error,] tell thee(quothhe)my couſdl hath deſerued a bet- 
tcrfee. Yet of all others was that a moſt ridiculous,but very truo 
exchange, which theyeoman of London vſed with his Sergeant 
at the. Mace, who ſaid he would goc into the countric, and make 
merry aday or two,while his man plyed his buſinesat home: an 
example of it you {hall finde in our Enterlude entituled Luſtie 
London: the Sergeant,for ſparing of horſ-hire, ſaid he would goe 
with the Carrier on ſoote. T-hat is not for your worſhip, {aide his 
ycoman,whercuntothe Sergeant replycd. 

1 woot wuhat 1 meane lohngtas for to fta 
And company the knane Carrier for looſmg my vvay. 
Theycomanthinking itgood manner to ſoothe his Sergeant, 
faidagaine, 
 dmeanewvuhat Iwvvet Sir your beſt is to ie, 
eAnd carrie a kyawe vuith 94 for compame. 

Ycſcea notorious exchange of the conſtrution,and applica- 
tion of the words in this: wvot what 1 meane; and 1 meane wohat 
1vot, and in the other , company the knane Carrier, and rarrie 4 


kzane in jour company . The Grockes call _ C Hipallage } 


4 


their. orthe 
Yy Chargelin 


gc 


ced among the auricular, | 
Onoioteleron, TT The Greekes vied a manner of ſpecchor writing in their 
Pk, ner proſes,that went by clauſes, finiſhing in words of like tune, 
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the Latins Szubrmtario, wein our vulgar may call him theſonder- 


changeJbutThad rather haue himcalled the [Changeling Jnothing 


atall ſweruing from [ns originall, and much moreaptly to- the 


purpoſe,and pleafanter to beare in memory: ſpecially for our La- 


dies and pretie miſtreſſes in Court, for whoſe learming I write, be-. 
cauſe 1t is a terme often in their mouthes,andalluding to the opi- 
nion of Nurſes,who are wont to fay, that the Fayries vſe to ſteale 
the faireſt children out of their cradles, and put other ill favoured 
in their places, which they called chigelings,or Elfs: ſo,if ye mark, 
docth our Poct , or maker play with his wordes, vſing a wrong 
conſtruction for a right,and an abſurd for a ſeaſible,by manner of 
exchange. | 
CH AP. XV 1. 

Of ſome other figres which becanſe they ſerne chiefly to 

make the meeters tunable andmelodious , and af= 
felt not theminde but very little,be pla- 


and might be by vſing like caſes,tenſes,and other points of conſo- 
nance,which they called Omozoreleton,and is that wherin they nee- 
reſt approched to our vulgar ryme,and may thus be expreſlcd. 
WW eepmg creeping beſeeching 1 wvan, 
T he lone at length of Lady Lacan. 
Or thus if we fpcake in proſe and not in meetre. 
= Miſchannees ought not to be lamented, 
But rather by vouſedome in time prenented: 
For ſuch nuſhappes as be remeaileſſe, 
To forrowvv them1t ts but fooliſhmeſſe: 
Yet are weall fo frayle of nature, 
| eto be greenedwonh enery diſpleaſure. 
Thecraking Coutts as the Cronicle reportes at a certaine tune 
made this bald rime vpon the Engliſh-men. 
Long beards hartleſſe, 
Pamted hoodes wuitleſſe: 
Gaycoates praceleſſe, 
Hake all England thriftleſſe. 


hq —p_—_ C—__ A, py oy = 4 ha pe 7 
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_ 


Which isnoperfit. rime:indeede,, but clauſes finiſhing, in the 
ſelf fame tane: for arune.of good fimphonieſhauld not conclude 
his concords with one & the fameterininant fillable, as ef, &þ] 
/eſ, but with diuers and like terminants,as /-s, pre/; meſ; as was 
before declaredin the chapter of your cadences , and your clauſes 
in proſe ſhould neither finiſh-with the ſame nor with the like ter- 
minants,but with the contrary as hath bene ſhewed before in the 
booke of proportions; yet many vſe 1t otherwiſe , negle&ting the 
Pocticall harmonic and skill .. And th'Earle of S»rrey with Syr 
T homas Wyat the moſt excellet makers of their time, more perad- 
ucnture reſpeRing. the fitneſle and ponderoſitic of thar wordes 
then the truc cadence or ſimphonie, were very licencious in this 
point . We call this figure following the originall, theſ[/he /o9/e] 
alluding to th' Archers termewho 1s not ſaid to finiſh the feate of 
his ſhot before he giue the looſe, and deliuer his arrow from his 
bow,in which reſpe& we vie to ſay marke the looſe of a thing for 
marke the end of it. . 24 13h af 


Yedo by another figure notably affect th'care when ye make Parimien, 
eucry word of the verſe to begin with a like letter,as for example ,.. 
in this verſe written in an Epihaphe of our making. lerter. 


T ime tried hys truth his tranailes and hes truſt, 
And tie to late tried hismmtegritie. OM 
Te is a figure much vied by our-common ximers, and doth well 
if it be not too much vſed, for then it fallethinto the vice which 
ſhalbe hercafter ſpoken of called 7 aztologia. 


Ye haue another ſort of ſpeach 1na maner defetiue becauſe it Afndeton, 


wants good band or coupling.and is:the figure [e4ſjnderon] we , 
call him[/-9/e lang#ageJand doth not alitle alter thicareas thus. | 
1favvi, 1 ſcidit., Foullfovearett, on 
Ceſar the Dictator vpon the viftorie hee obteined: againſt 
Pharnax king of Bithmia ſhewing the celeritie. ofhis conqueſt, 
wrate home to the Senate in this.tenour of {peach no lefle ſwife 
and ſpecdy then his viRtorie,- ©. tar nt coal 
— FS em,uids, vict, ERIES on 
1 came,l (awvv,] onercame. ITN 
Meaning thus I was no ſooner come. and 
vicoric fell on my fide, - | ©. i nh 


V ij 


beheld them but the 


-* Y k 
” 
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-. The.Prince of Orenge for his deuifeof Armes.in banner dif. 
played againſt the Dukcof Alua and the Spaniards in the Low- 
countrey vied thelike maner of ſpeach. 

Pro Rege ,pro lege,proprege, 
For the king, for the commons , for the countrey lawves. 
* Iers ſhoes hovſedwhen we will ſceme to make haſt, or to 
be earneſt, and theſe examples with a number morcbe ſpoken by 
the figure of [7 /oſe language. ] | 
as * Quite contrary to this ye haue another maner of conſtrution 
* which they called [” Pol/azdetor ] we may call him the [; couple 


or the 


Coople clauſe. c{axſe ] for that euery clauſe is knit. and coupled together with a 
coniunQue thus. © 7 
And 1 ſauvvit, and 1fay it and 1 
Wil foveare it tobe true. - 
So mightthe Pocſic of Ce/ar haue bene altered thus. 
I came,and 1 ſavv,and 1 ouercame. 


One wrotetheſe verſes after theſame ſort. + 
For m her mynde no thought there is, 
But howv ſhe may be true wis: 
And tenders thee and all thy heale, 
And voſheth both thy health andwveale: 
And is thme ovune, and (0 ſhe ſayes, 
And cares for thee ten thouſand woayes, . 
Yc haue another maner of ſpeach drawen outatlength and go- 
ing all after one tenure and with an umperfit ſence till you come 
to thelaſt word or verſe which cocludes the whole premiſles with 
Irms, a perfit ſence & full periode;the Greeks call it /rms, I call him the 
Langue [long looſe ] thus appearing ina dittic of Sir 7 homas Wyat where 
50”  hedeſeribes thediuers diſtempers of his bed. 
The retleſſe ſtate renuer of my ſmart, 
The labours ſalue mcreaſmg my ſorrow: 
T he bodzes eaſe andtroubles of my hart, 
" H Dnttour of mynde mine vnquiet foes + + 
| Forgetter of pame remembrer of my woe, 
T he place of ſleepe wherein 1 do but wake: 
Beſprent with teares my bed ] thee for ſake. _ 
Ye ſec here how ye can gather no perfeRtion of ſencein all this 


dittic 
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dittictillye come to the laſt verſe ih theſe wordes my bed 7 rhee 
forſake . Andin another Sonet of Petrarcha which was thus En- 
gliſhed by the ſaine Sir Thomas Wat. 
1f weaker care if ſodame pale collour, 
If many fighes with little ſpeach to plaine: 
Now 1oy now woe , if they my toyes difFaine, 
For hope of ſmall, if much to feare therefore, 
Be ſigne of lone then do 1 loge agame. 


Here all the wholeſence of the dittie is ſuſpended till ye come 
tothclaſt three wordes , then do 1 lone againe , which finitheth the 


ſong with a full and perfit ſence. 
When ye will ſpeake giuing cuery perſon or thing belides his Epicheren, 


proper name a 
or of bad it 1s a 


__ by way of addition whether it be of good 
guratiue ſpeach of audible alteration , ſo is it alfo 


of (ence as to ſay. 
Fierce Achilles iſe Neſtor wikie V lyſſes, 
Diana the chaſt and thou louely Þ enus: 
With thy blind bo 7 that almoſt nener miſſes, 
But hits our hartes when he lenels at vs. 
Or thus commending the Ile of great Brittaine. 
eAlbion hugeſt of Weſterne 1lands all, 
Hoyle of ſweete ayre and.of good ſtore: 
God ſend we ſee thy glory nener fall, 


But rather daylyto grow more and more. 
Or as weſang of our Soucraigne Lady gjuing 


butes beſides her proper name. | 
Ehzabeth regent of the great Brittaine 1le,. 


Honour of all regents and of Dueenes. 
But if we ſpeake thus not exprelling her proper name Eliza-. 
beth, videl. 


T he Enghſh Diana,the great Britton mayde. 
Then is it notby Epitheton or figure of Attribution 


figures Antonomaſia;or Periphraſis. 


her theſe Attri= 


butby the 


Ye haue yet another, manner of ſpeach when. ye will ſeeme to 


make twoof one not thereunto conſtrained, which therefore we 
call the figure of Twynnes,the Greekes Endiads thus. 
Not you coy dame your lawrs nor your laokes.. 


orthe 
Qualifier, 


Endiadir, | 


or the 


Figure of 


* Twunness 
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For[your lowring lookes.] And as'one of our ordinary: rimersfaid, 
Of fortune nor her frowning face, on rhe! | 
1 am nothing agaſe. 
In ſtcad,of[” forrunes frowning face.) One prayſing the Neapo- 
litans for good men at armes,faid by the figure of Twynnes thus, 
A proud people and wife and valiant, 
Frercely fighting with horſes and with barber: 
By whoſe provves the Romain Prince aid daunt, 
Wild Afﬀricanes and the lawvleſſe Alarbes: 
The Nubiens marching voith their armed cartes, 
And ſleatng a farre vouh venim and voith durtes. 

Where yeſce this figureof Twynnes twiſe vſed, once when he 
ſaid horſes and barbes for barbd horſes : againe when he ſaith with 
verm and with d.:rres for venimous dartes. 

CHAP. XY I. 
Of the figures which we call Seuſable , becauſe they alter 
and affett the minde by alteration of ſence, 
and firſt in ſingle wordes. 
He earc hauing receiued his due fatisfaQion by the avricxlar 
figures,now mult the mindealſo be ſerued, with his naturall 
delight by figures /e:/ble ſuch as by alteration of intendmentes 
affeft the courage, and geue a good liking to the conceit. And 


 firſt,ſingle words haue their fence and vnderſtanding altered and 


Meaaphora, 

or the 
Figure of tran- 
ſporte. 


figured many wayes, to wit, by tranſport, abuſe, croſſe-naming, 
new naming, change ofname. This will ſeeme very darketo you, 
vnleſle it be otherwiſe explaned more particularly: and firlt of 
T ran/port. Thereis a kinde of wreſting ofa ſingle word from his 
owne right fignification , to another not ſo naturall , but yet of 
ſome fivitie or conucniencie with it, as to ſay, / cannot digeſt your 
2nkinde words , for | cannot take them in good part: or as theman 
of law ſaid,7 feele you nor, for I vnderſtand not yourcaſe, becauſe he 
had not his fee in his hand.Or as another ſaid toa mouthy Aduo- 
cate,why barkeſt thou at me ſo ſore? Or to call the top of a tree, orof 
a hill, thecrowne of a tree or of a hill: for in deede crowne is the 
higheſt ornament of a Princes head,madelJike a cloſe garland , or 
els the top of a mans head, where the haire windes about , and be- 
cauſe ſuch terme is not applyed naturally to a tree,or to a hill, but 

is 


len 


Wy mm A. — 


aid; 


po- 


Us, 


he 
ith 
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1s tranſported from a mans head toa hillor tree, thereforeit is 
called by mz2taphore, or the figure of tranſport . And three cauſes 
"moues vs 'to vie this figure, one for necelſlitic or want of a better 
word;thus:: 

es the drie ground that thirſtes after a ſhowr 

Seemes to retoyce when it us well rwet, 

And ſpeedely we foorth both graſſe and flowr, 

If lacke of ſunne or ſeaſon doo not let. 

Herefor want of anapterand more naturall word to declare 
the dric temper of tne earth,it is ſaid to thirſt & to reioyce, which 
1s onely proper to liuing creatures,and yet being ſo inuerted, doth 
not ſo much ſwyerue from the true ſence , but thar cuery man can 
calilie conceiue the meaning thereof, | 

Againe, we vſe it for pleaſure and ornament of our ſpeach , as 
thus in an Epitaph of our owne making , to the honourable me- 
morieof a deere friend,Sir ohn 7 hrogmorton, knight ,Tuſtice of 
Cheſter,anda man of many commendable vertues. 

Whom vertue rerde,enuy hath ouerthrowen 
And lodged full lowonder this marble ſtone: 
Ne neuer were his values ſo well hnowen, 

Whilest he lined here,as now that he ts gone, 

Here theſe words,rered,ouerrhrowen,and lodged, are inuerted, & 
metaphorically applyed,not vpon neceſlitie, but for ornament one= 
ly,aſterward againe in theſe verſes. 

No ſune by day that ener ſaw him ret 

Free from the toyles of his (0 buſie —_ 

No might that harbourd rankor in his breaFt, 

Nor merry moode made reaſon rune at large. | 

In theſe verſes the inuerſion or metaphore,lyeth in theſe words, 
ſaw harbourd,run: which naturally are applyed toliuing things, 
& not to inſenlible:as,the ſi-e,or the 1gh::& yet they approch ſo 
neere,& ſo coueniently, as the ſpeech is thereby made more com- 
mendable. Againe, in moe verſes of the ſame Epitaph.thus. 

His head a ſource of grauitie and ſence, 
His memory a ſhop of cunill arte: 
Hzs tongue a ſtreame of ſugred eloquence, 
TV iſdome and meckenes lay mingled m X harte, 
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In which verſes ye ſee that theſe words,/ozrce, ſhop, flud, ſegred, 


are inuerted from ther owne {12nification to another,not altoge- 
ther ſo naturall,but of much affinitic with it. 

Then alſo do we it ſometimes to enforce a ſence and make the 
word more ſigmficatme zas thus, | 

1 brerne in lone, 1 freeje in deadly hate 
1 ſwimme m hope,and ſinke in dcepe diſpaire. 

Theſe cxamples Ihaue the willinger giue you toſet foorth the 
nature and vic of your figure metaphore , which of any other be. 
ing choiſly made,is.the moſt commendable and moſt common. 

Catechreſs,  Butiftor lacke of naturall and proper termeor worde we take 
| orthe another, neither naturall nor proper and do vntruly applic it to 
Figure ofabuſe the thing which we would ſeeme to cxpreſle , and withoutany 
wſt inconuenience,it 15not then ſpokenby this figure 17eraphore 
or of ner ion as before, but by plaine abuſe,as he that bad his man 
go into his library and fet him fis bowe and arrowes, for in deede 
there was neuer a booke thereto be found , oras one ſhould in re- 
proch ſay to a poore man, thouraskall knaue,where rak4/1s pro- 
perly the hunters terme giuen to young deere, leane & out of ſea- 

ſon,and not to people : or as one ſaid very pretily in this verſe. 

1 lent my lone to loſſe,and gaged my hfe invaine. 

Whereas this worde /cat is properly of mony or ſome ſuch 0- 
therthing.as men do commonly borrow, for vie to berepayeda- 
eaine, and bcing applied to loue is vtterly abuſed, and yet yery 
commendably ſpoken by vertue of this figure. For he that loueth 
and isnot beloued againe , hath no leſſe wrong , than he that len- 
deth and is neuer repayde. 

Metonimie, Now doth this vnderſtanding or ſecret: conceyt reach many 
orthe times totheonly nomination of perſons or things in their names, 
Minamer. 5 of men;or mountaines,{eas,countries and ſuch like, in which re- 
ſpe the wrog naming, or otherwiſe naming of them then is due, 

carieth not onely an alteration of ſence but-a neceſlitic of intend- 

ment figuratiuely.as when we cal loue by the name of Venus fleſh. 

ly luſt by the name of {#pid,; bicauſe they were ſuppoſed by the 

- auncient poets to be authors-and kindlers of loue and luſt : //- 

can: for fare, Ceres for bread: Bacchizs for wine by the ſame rea- 

fon; alſo if one ſhould ſay to a skilfull craftesman knowen for a 

clutton. 
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Sutton or common drunkard,that had ſpent all. his goods on riot 
and delicate fare. 

T hy hands they made thee rich,thy pallat made thee poore, 

Tt is ment , his trauaile and arte made him wealthie , his riotous 
lifehad made him a beggar : and as one that boaſted ofhis houſe- 
keeping,faid that neuer ayeare paſſed ouer his head,that he drank 
not in his houſe eucry moneth toure tonnes of beere, & one hog(- 
head of wine,meaning not the caskes or veſlels, but that quanritie 
which they conteyned , Theſe and ſuch other ſpeaches, whereye 
take the name of the Author for the thing it ſ(elte;orthe thing co- 
teining,forthat which is contained, & in many other caſes do as it 
were wrong name the p<rſon or the thing . So neuertheleſle as it 
may be vnderſtood,it is by the figure meronymia,or miſnamer. 


And if this manner of naming of perſons or things be not by Antonowaſie, 


way of miſnaming as before, but by aconuenient difference,and 
ſuchas istrueor eltcemed and likely to be true, it is then called 
not metonimia,but antonomaſia, or the Surnamer,(not the miſna- 
mer, which might extend toany other thing aſwell as toa perſon) 
as he that would ſay : not king Philip of Spaine, but the Weſterne 
king, becauſe his dominis licth the furdeſt Weſt of any Chriſten 
prince : and the French king the great YVa/ors , becauſe fo is the 
name of his houſe,or the Queene of England, T he matdern Zrcene, 
for that is her hieſt peculiar among all the Queenes of the 
world,or as we ſaid in oneof our Partheniades , the Bryton mayade, 
becauſe ſhe is the moſt great and famous mayden of all Brittavne: 
thus, | 

Bat tn chaFe ſtile, am borne as 1 weene 

T o blazon foorth the Brytton mayden DQucene. 

So did our forefathers call Henry the firft,Bearclerke , Edmund 

Ironſide, Richard canr de lion : Edward the ( onfeſſor, and we of her 
Maieſtie E:/abeththe peaſible. 


Then alfo is the ſence figuratiue when we deuife a new name 0nowatopeia, 


to any thing conſonant ,as neereas we can to the nature thereof, 

as to ſay : flaſhing of lightning, claſhing of blaaes , clinking of fetters, 

chinking of moxy : & asthe poct Ywr21/ {aid of the ſounding a trum- 

pet,'a-ra-tant,taratantara,or as we giue ſpecial names to the voi- 

ces of dombvebealts,asto ſay.a horſe neigheth.a lyo brayes,a ſwine 
| jj 


New namer. 
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grunts , a hen cackleth, adogge howles, anda hundreth mo ſuch 
new names asany man hath libertie to deuiſe, ſo it be fittie for the 

thing which he couets toexprelle. | 
Epicheron, Your Epitheroz or qualifier , whereof we ſpake before, placing 
Quill me himamongthefigures 4#ricu/ar,now becauſche ſerues alſo to al- 
cherwiſe the fi- ter and enforce the ſence , we will ſay ſomewhat more of him in 
mw Anmii- this place,and do conclude that he muſt beapt and proper for the 
thing heis added vnto,6: not diſagreable or repugnant,as one that 
ſaid: darke di/dame,and miſerable pride, very abſurdly, for diſdaine 
or diſdained things cannot be ſaid darke, but rather bright and 
cleerebecauſe they be beholden and much looked vpon,and pride 
35 rather enuied then pitied or miſerable, vnleſſe it bein Chriſtian 
charitiewhich helpeth not the terme in this caſe. Some of our vul- 
gar writers take great pleaſure in giuing Epithets and do it almoſt 
to euery word which may receiue them , and ſhould not be ſo,vea 
though they were neuer ſo propreandapt, for ſomctimes wordes 
ſuffered to go ſingle , do giue greater ſence and grace than words 

quallified by attributions do. 

But theſenceis much altered & the hearers conceit ſtrangely en- 
Metalepfis. tangled by the figure eralepſis , which I call the farfer , as when 
= had rather fetcha word a great way off thEtovſc one nererhad 
”  toexpreſle thematter aſwel & plainer, Andit ſeemeth the deuiſer 
of this figure, had a delire to pleaſe women rather then men : for 
we vie toſayby manner of Prouerbe: things farrefet and deare 
bought are good for Ladies :ſo in this manner of ſpeach we vſe it, 
leaping ouer the heads of a great many words, we take one that is 
furdeſt off ,to vtter our matter by : as Medea curſing hir firſt ac- 


quaintance with prince /a/o , who had very vnkindly forſaken 


her, ſaid: 

WW oe worth the mountaine that the maſte bare 

Which was the firſt cauſer of allmy care, 
Where the might aſwell haue ſaid , woe worth our firſt mee- 
ting,or woe worth the time that /a/oz arriued with his ſhip at my 
fathers cittie in Co/chos,when he tooke meaway with him , &not 
ſofarre offas tocurſe the mountaine that bare the pinetree, that 
made the maſt,that barethefailes , that the ſhip ſailed with, which 
caried her away . A pleaſant Gentleman came into a Ladies _ 
ory, 


ſ; 


<> wa a, wan ©. 


Sea. A. Ms. B32 # 
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ſery , and ſaw her for her owne pleaſurerocking of her young 
child inthe cradle , and ſayd to her : 

1 ſpeake ut Madame without any mocke, 

CHMany a ſuch cradellmay 1 ſee you rocke, 

Gods paſſion hourſon ſaid the, would thou haue me beare mo 

children yet,no 14adame quoth the Gentleman, but I would haue 
ouliue long, that ye might the better pleaſure your friends , for 
ſis meaning was that as cuery cradle ſignified anew borne childe, 
& euery child theleaſure of one yeares birth, & many yeares a log 
life : ſo by wiſhing her to rocke many cradels of her owne , he 
wiſhed her long lite. Yirg/ ſaid: 
Poſt multas mea regua videns nirabor ariſtas. 
Thus in Engliſh. 
After many a ſtubble ſhall I come 
And wonder at the ſight of my kingdome. 5 
By ſtubble the Poet vnderſtoode yeares , for harueſts come but 
once euery yearc, at leaſt wayes with vs in Europe. Thisis ſpoken 
by the figure of farre-fet . Ideralep/is. 

And one notable meaneto affe& the minde , is toinforce the Emphaſis, 
ſence of any thing by a word of more than ordinary efficacie, and , oth 
neuertheles is not apparant,but as it were, ſecretly 1implyed, as he POO 
that ſaid thus of a faire Lady. T- 

O rare beantie,s grace,and curteſie., 
And by a very cuill man thus. 
O ſme it ſelfe,not wretch but wretchednes. 

Whereas if he had ſaid thus,0 gratrons,courteons and beautifull 
woman:and,0O ſrafull aud wretched man,it had bene all toone effeR, 
yet not with ſuch force and efficacie, to ſpeake by the denomina- 
tiue,as by the thing it ſelfe, 

As by the former figure we vie to enforce our ſence, ſo by ano- 
ther we temper our ſence with wordes of ſuch moderation, 
as in appearaunce it abateth jit but notin deede , and is by the. 
figure Liprote , which therefore I call the 24ogerator,and becomes Ziprere . 
vs many times better to.ſpeake 1n that ſort quallifted , than if we,,, *7* 
ſpake it by more forcible termes, and neuertheles is equipolent in Wee ao 


{ence thus. 
I know you hate me not wr wiſh me any ill, 


X 1 


Daradiaſiole, 


orthe 


Curry taucll. 


Aeiofis, 
or the 


Diſabler. 


Tapinofes, 


orthe 


Abbalſcr. 


Synecdoche, 


or the 
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Meaning in deede that heJoued him very well and dearely,and 
yct the words docnot expreſleſomuch, though they purport ſo 
much. Or if you would fay,I am not ignorant, for I know well i- 
nough. Sucha man is no foole, meaning in deede that he 1s a very 


But if ſuch moderation of words tend to flattery , or ſoothing, 
or excuſing,it is by the figure Paradiaſtole,which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the C:rrp-faxe/l,as when we make the beſt of 
a bad thing, or turnea fignification to the more plauſible ſence:as, 
tocall an ynthrift, aliberall Gentleman:the fooliſh-hardy,valiane 
or couragious: the niggard, thriftie: a great riot,or outrage , an 
youthfull pranke,and ſuch like termes: moderating and abating 
tie force of the matter by craft,and for a pleaſing purpoſe, as ap- 
pearcth by theſe verſes of ours, teaching in what cafes 1t may com- 
mendably bevſed by Courticrs. 

But if you diminith and abbaſe a thing by way of ſpight or mal- 
lice,as it were to depraue1t;fuch ſpeach 1s by the figure Ale:o/is or 
the ai/zbler ſpoken ofhereafter in the place of /enterriovs figures, 

A great mountaine as bigge a: a molehill, 
A heany burthenperdy,as a pound of fethers. 

But if ye abaſe your thing or matter by ignorance or errour in 
the choiſe of your word,then is it by vicious maner of ſpeach cal- 
led Tapmoſis , whereof ye ſhall haue examples in the chapter of 
vices hereafter folowing. 

Then againeif we vſe ſuch a word (as many times we doe ) by 
which we driuethe hearer to conceine more orleſſe or beyond or 
xpreſſeth,and it be not by vertue of the 
former figures etaphoreand Abaſe and the reſt,the Greeks then | 
call it Synecdoche,the Latines /6 mtelleftro or vnderſtanding,tor by 
art weare enforced to vnderſtand the whole,by the whole part, 
y many things one thing, by one, many, by athins 
thing conſcquent,and generally one thing out of another by ma- 
ner of contraricty to the word which is ſpoken,ahudex a/o,which 
becauſe 1t ſeemeth to askea good,quick , and pregnant capacitie, 
and is not for an ordinarieor dull wit fo to do, I choſe to call him 
the figure not onely of conceit after the Greeke originall, but alto 
of quick conceite . As for example we will giue none becauſe we 
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will ſpeakeof him againe in another place, where hes ranged a- 
monsg the figures /e/#b/e apperteiming to clauſes. 


CHAP. XV111, 
Of [enſable fignres altering and afjefttmg the mynde by altera= 
tion of fence or intendements m whole clanſes or ſpeaches, 


A* by the laſt remembred figures the ſence of ſingle wordes is 
altered , foby theſe that follow is that of whole and entier 
ſpeach : and firſt by the Courtly figure Alegorra, which is when 
we ſpeake one thing and thinke another,and that our wordes and. 
our meanings meete not . The yſc ofthis figure is fo large,and his 
vertue of ſo great cfhicacie as it is ſuppoſed no man can pleaſantly 
vtter and perſwade without it, but in effe&tis ſure neuer or very 
feldome to thrive and proſper inthe world , that cannot skilfully 
put in vre , in ſomuchas not onely euery common Courticr, but 
alſo the graueſt Counſellour , yea and the moſt noble and wiſeſt 
Prince of them all are many times enforced to vic it, by example 
(ſay they)of the great Emperour who had it yſually in his mouth 
to ſay, 2 neſeut diſimulare neſcit reguare. Of this figure there- 
forewhich for his duplicitic we call chefigure of | fal/e /emblant 
or diſſimulation ] we will ſpeake firſt as of the chief ringleader 
and captaine of all other figures, either in the Pocticall-or orato- 
rie ſcience. 


And ye ſhall know that we may diſſemble, I meane ſpeake 0- Alegerie, 


Figure of falſe. 
ſemblanr, 


therwiſe then we thinke,in carneſtaſivell as in ſport,ynder court 
and darke termes.and inlearnedand apparant ſpeaches, in ſhort 
ſentences,and by long ambage and circumſtance of wordes , and 
finally afiyell when welye as when we tell truth.To be ſhort eue- 
ry {peach wreſtedfrom his owne naturall fignification to another 
notaltogether ſo naturall 15 a kinaeof difltmulation, becauſe the 
wordes beare contrary countenaunce to th'iintent.. But properly 
& in his principall vertue A/legorr2 is when we do ſpeakein ſence 
tranſJatiue and wreſtcd from the owne fignification,neuertheleſle 
applied to another not altogether contrary , but hauing much 
coueniencie with it as before we ſaid of the metaphore : as for ex- 
ample if weſhould call the common wealth, a ſhippe; the Prince 
aPilot., the Counſelloursmariners,the ſtormes warres , thecalme. 


— irate ee 
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andſhazen]peace, this is ſpoken all in allegorie: and becauſe ſuch 


11Qer{ion of ſencein one ſingle worde is by the figure Ierarhore, 
of whoin we ſpake before, and this manner of inuerſton exten- 
ding to whole and largeſpeaches, it maketh the figure allegorie to 
be called a long and perpetuall Metaphore. A noble man after a 
whole yearesabſcnce from his ladie,ſent toknow how ſhe did,and 
—_ ſhe remayned affeRed toward him as ſhe was when he 
leſt her. 


poemeNxcalled Eglognes vicd as ruſticall but fit alegorie for the 
purpole thus : | 
Clundite iam rinos puert ſat prata biberunt. 

Which I Engliſh thus : 

Stop wp your ftreames(my lads )the medes hane drunk ther fill. 

As much to ſay, leaue of now, yee haue talked of the matter 
inoughtfor the ſhepheards guiſe in many places is by opening cer- 
taine {[ucesto water their paſtures,ſo as when they are wet inough 
they ſhut them againe: this application is full Allegoricke. 

Ye haue another manner of Allegorie not full, but mixt , as he 
that wrate thus : | 

T he cloudes of care hane coured all my cofe, 

T he ſtormes of ſtrife, do threaten to appeare : 

T he waues of woe,wherem my ſhip zx tofte. 
Hae broke the banks,where laymy life ſo deere. 
Chpes of il chance,are fallen annaſt my choiſe, 
T o marre the mmde that ment for torewyce. 

T call himnot afull Allegorie , but mixt, bicauſe he diſcouers 
withall what the c/o#4d,ſforme,waxe,and thereſt arewhich in a full 
allegorie ſhould not be diſcoucred , but left at large tothe readers 
wdgement and conieQure . 

Wediſlemble againe vader coucrt and darke ſpeaches, when 
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weſpeake by way of riddle(Enigma)of which the fence can hardly Enigma. 


be picked out,but by the parties owne aſloile,as he that faid : 
It 1s my mother well 1 wot, 
| And yet the daughter that 1 _ 

Meaning it by the iſe which is made of frozen water, the ſame 
being molten by the ſunne or fire,makes water againe. | 

My mother had an old woman her nurferic,who in the winter 
nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, whereof this is one: 

1haue a thmg and rough it ts | 
And in the mudſt a hole Iwis: 

T here came 4 yong man with hw gimne, 

And he put it a handfullm. 

The good old Gentlewoman would tell vs that were children 
how it was meantby afurd gldoue. Some other naughtic body 
would peraduenture haue conſtrued it not halfe ſo mannerly. 
Theriddleis pretie but that it holdes too much of the { achempha- 


fox or foule ſpeach and may be drawen to areprobate ſence. 


or the 
Riddle, 


Wediſſemble after aſort, when we ſpeake by comon prouerbs, Paimia, 
or 


or,as wevle to call them, old ſaid ſawes,as thus : 
eA-s the olde cocke crowes ſo doeth the chick: 
e bad Cooke that camot his owne fingers lick, 
Meaning by the firſt, that the young learne by the olde , either 
to be good or cuill in their behauiours: by theſecond, that he is 
not to be counted a wiſe man,who being in authority,and hauing 


the adminiſtration of many good and great things, will not ſerue 


his owne turne and his friends whilelt he may , & many ſuch pro- 
uerbiall ſpeeches:as,T orneſſe z5 turned French, for a ſtrange altera- 
tion: Skarborow warningfor a ſodaine commandement, allowing 
no reſpe& or delay to bethinke a man ofhis buſines . Noteneuer- 
theleſle adiuerſitie,for the two laſt examples be prouerbs,the two 
firſt prouerbiall ſpeeches. 

Ye doehkewiſe diſlemble,when ye ſpeake in derifion or moce- 
kerie,& that may be many waies:as ſometime m ſport, ſometime 


Prouerh, 


in carneſt,and priuily,and apertly,and plcaſantly,and bitterly:but Tronie, 


firſt by the figure 1r0-:4, which wecall the arye mock: as he that x, 


ſaid toa bragging Ruffian, that threatened he would kill and ſlay, 
No doubt you are a good man of your _ : Or, as it was faid by 


or the 
rie mock, 


—— 
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a French king,to one that praide his reward,ſhewing how he had 
bene cut in the faceat a certain battell fought in his ſcruice:yemay 
ſee,quoth the king,what it is to runne away & looke backwards. 
And as Alphonſo king of Naples, ſaid to one that profered to take 
his ring when he walht before dinner,this wil ſerue another well: 
meaning that the GentlemE had another timetake the, & becauſe 
the king torgot to aske for them,neuer reſtored his ring againe. 
Sarcaſmus, = Or when we deride with acertaine ſcueritie, we. may call it the 
ics me =, bitter taunt ['Sarcaſm4] as Charles the fift Emperour aunſivercd | 
the Duke of Arskot, beſeeching him recompence of ſeruice done 
at the ſiege of Renty , againſt Henry the French king , where the 
Duke was taken priſoner,and afterward eſcaped clad ike a Colli- 
ar. Thou wert taken,quoth the Emperour,like a coward , and ſca- 
ped{t like a Colliar,wheretore get thee home and liuevpon thine 
owne. Or as king Hewry the eightſaid toone of his priuy cham- 
ber,who ſucd for Sir 4:rhony Rowſe,a knight of Norfolke,that his 
Maieſtie would be good vnto him, for that he was an ill begger:. 
 Quoththe king againe, ifhebe aſhamed to beg , we are aſhamed 
to geue. Or as Charles the fift Emperour,hauing taken in battaile 
Tohn Frederike Dake of Saxon, with the Lantgraue of Heſflen and 
others: this Duke being a man of monſtrous bigneſle and corpu- 
lence;after the Emperor had ſcene thepriſoners, faid to thoſe that 
were about him, Ihaue gone a_ hunting many times, yetneuer 
tooke Iſuch aſwine before. 
Aﬀteiſims. Or when we ſpeake by manner of pleafantery, or mery skofte, 
or the that 13 by a kinde of mock, whereof the ſence1s farrefet , & with- 
— any gall oroffence . The Greckes call it [ Aſter/a225} we may 
The ciuill ieſt. terme it the cnuill teſt, becauſe it is a mirth very full of cuullitie,and 
ſuch as the moſt ciuill men doo vie. As { to ſaid to one that had 
geuen him a good knock on the head with a long peece of tim- 
ber hebare on his ſhoulder,and then bad him beware: what(quoth 
Cato)wilt thou ſtrike me againc? for ye know, a warning ſhould 
be geuen before a manhaue recciued harme,and not after . Andas 
king Edward the fixt, being of young yeres,but olde in wit, ſfaide 
to one of his priuie chamber , who ſucd for a pardon for one that 
was condemned for a robberie, telling the king that it was buta 
Hnall trifle,not paſt ſixteene- ſhillings matter which he had _ 
quoth 
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quoth the wy againe,but T warrant you the fellow was ſorrie it 
hadnot bene f1xteene pound : meaning how the malefaQtors in- 
tent was aseuill in that trifle, as if it had bene greater ſumme of 
money. In theſe examples if ye marke there is no griefe or offence 
miniſtred as in thoſe other before, and yet are very wittie , and 
ſpoken in plaine derifion. | cy 

The Emperor Chaztes the fift was a man of very few words, 
and delighted little in talke. His brother king Feramando being a: 
man of more pleaſant di{courſe,fitting at the table with him ſaid, 

I pray your Maicſtie be not fo ſilent, but let vs talkea little. What 
neede that brother, quoth the Emperor,fince you haue words e- 
nough for vs both. | 

Or when we gue a mocke with a {cornefull countenance as in 
ſome ſmiling ſort looking aſide or by drawing the lippe awry, 
or ſhrinking vp the noſe; the Greeks called it 14:fers/rms , we Mifteriſmus , 
may terme it a flcering frumpe , as he that ſaid to one whole Fleet Edpe. 
wordes hebeleued not,no doubt Sir of that . This fleering frumpe 
15 one of the Courtly graces.of hicke the ſcorner. 

Or when wederide by plaineand flat contradiQtion, as he that Anziphraſs. 
ſaw adwarſego in the ſtreete ſaid to his companion that walked z,,<. 
with him: See yonder gyant : and to a Negro or woman blacke- 
moore, in good ſooth ycare afaire one, we may call it the broad 
floutc. | | 

Or when ye gme a mocke vnder ſmooth and lowly wordes as 
he that hard one call himall tonought and ſay, thou art ſure to be 
hanged erethou dye:quoth th'other very ſoberly.Sir I know your 
mailterſhip ſpeakes but in teſt, the Greeks call it ( charienti/erns) Charittiſmus, 
wemay call it the priuy nippe,or a myld and appeafing mockery: Ba <7 
all theſe be ſouldiers to the figure a/egorra and fight vnder the 
banner of diſlimulation. | 

Neuertheleſſe ye haue yet two or three other figures that ſmatch Hiperbele. 
a ſpice of the fame fa//e /erzb{art,but in another ſort and maner of BBY 
phraſe, whereof one is when we ſpeake in the fuperlatiue and be- ctherwiſe 


ape ; ] - 
yond thelimites of credit, that is by the figure which the Greeks a mp 


* call Hyperbo/e,the Latines Dementiens or the lying figure.] for his 


immoderateexcefle cal him the ouer reacher right with his origi- 
nall or[/owd /yarJ& me thinks not apniſſe:now whe Iſpeake that 
| A 
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 whichneither I my ſelfe thinketo be true,nor would haue any o- 
ther body bclecue,it muſt needs be a great diſlimulation, becauſe I 
meane nothing leſle then that I ſpeake , and this maner of ſpeach 
is vicd, when cither we would greatly aduaunce or greatly abaſe 
the reputation of any thing or perſon , and muſt be yſed very dif- 
creetly,or els it will ſeeme odious , for although a prayſe or other 
report may be allowed beyod credit,it may not be bey6d all mea- 
ſure,ſpecially in the proſeman, as he that was ſpeaker in a Parlia- 
ment of king Herry the eights raigne, in his Oration which ye 
know is of ordinary to be made before the Prince at the firſt al 
ſembly of both houſ es, ould ſeeme to prayſe his Maieſtie thus. 
What ſhould I goabout to recite your Maieſties innumerable 
yertues,cucnas much as if I tookevpon me to number the ſtarres 
of the skic,or to tell the ſands ofthe fea. This Hyperbole was both 
vltra fidem and alſo v/tramodym,and therefore of a graueand wiſe 
Counſcllour made the ſpeaker to be accompted a groſle flatte- 
ring foole: peraducntureif hehad vſcd it thus,it had bene better 
= neucrtheleſſc a lye too,but a more moderate lye and noleſſeto 
the purpoſe of the kings commendation, thus. Tam not able with 
any wordes ſufficiently to expreſſe your Mateltics regall vertues, 
your kingly merites alſo towardes vs your people and realme are 
ſo excecding many,as your prayſes therefore are infinite, your ho- 
nour aud renowne cuerlaſting : And yet all this if we ſhall mea- 
ſureit by the rule of exadt veritie , is tar an vntruth , yet a more 
cleanely commendation then was maiſter Speakers, Neuertheleſle 
as I ſaid before if we fall a praflngypecially of our miſtreſles ver- 


tue, bewtie, or other good parts, we be allowed now and then to 


ouer-reach a little by way of compariſon as hethat ſaid thus in 


prayſe ofhis Lady. 
Gineplace ye loners here before, 
T hat ſpent your boaſts aud braggs in vame: 
My Ladies bewtie paſſethmore, 
T he beſt of your 1 dare well ſayne: 
T hen doth the ſame the candle hight, 
Or brighteſt day the darkeſt night. 
And as acertainenoble Gentlewoman lameting at the vnkind- 
neſle of her louer ſaid very pretily in this figure, | 
But 
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But fince ut will no better be, 

My teares ſhall nener blin: 

T omoiſt the earth m ſuch degree, 

T hat 1 may drowne there: 

T hat by my death all men may ſay, 


Lo weemen are as true 4s they. 


Then haue ye the figure Periphra/is , holding ſomewhat of the, eriphraſe 


diſsebler,by reaſon ofa ſecret intent not appearing by the words, or the 


as when we goabout the buſh , and will not in oneor a few words Figure of am- 


expreſle that thing which we deſire to haue knowen,but do choſe *” 
rather to do it by many words,as weourſclues wrote of our Soue- 
raigne Lady thus : 

W hom Princes ſerue, and Realmes obay, 

And greateſt of Bryton kings begot : 

She came abroade enen yeſterday, 

Whenſuch as ſaw her ,hnew her not. 

And the reſt that followeth, meaning her Maieſties perſon, 
which we would ſeeme to hide leauing her name vnſpoken. to the 
intent the reader ſhould geſle at it : neucrtheleſſe ypon the matter 
did-ſo manifc{tly diſcloſe it,as any funple iudgement might eaſily 
perceiue by whom it was ment,that is by Lady Elzabeth, Qucene 
of England and daughter to king Henry the erght,and thercin reſteth 
the ff {{imulation. It is one of the gallantelt figures among the 
poctes ſoit be vſed diſcretely andin his right kinde, but many of 
theſe makers that be not halfe their craftes maiſters, do very often 
abuſe it-and alſo many wates . For if the thing or perſon they go 
about to deſcribe by circumitance,beby the writers improudence 
otherwiſe bewraycd,it looſeth the grace of a figure,as he that ſaid: 

T he tenth of March when Aries receined, © 
Dan Phabus rates into has horned hed. 

Intending to deſcribe the ſpring of the yeare, which cuery man 
knoweth of himſelfe, hearing the day of Marchnamed : the verſes 
be very good the figure nought worth , if it were meant in Peri- 

hraſe for the matter , that is the ſeaſon of the yeare which ſhould 

[ow bene conertly diſcloſed by ambage , was by and by blabbed 

out by naming the day.ofthe moneth, & ſo the purpoſe of the fi- 

cure diſapointed, peraduenture it had bin _ to hauc ſaid thus: 
| 11 
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The month and date when Aries receind, 
Dan Phebmns rates mto his horned head, 

For now there remaineth for the Reader ſomewhat to ſtudie 
and geſſe ypon, and yet the ſpring time to thelearned iudgement 
ſufficiently expreſled. 

The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus : 

In wmters inſt returne , when Boreas gan his raigne, 
And enery tree vnclothed hm faſt as nature taught the plane. 

I would faine learne of ſome good maker, whether the Earle 
ſpake this in figureof Permhraſe or not, for mine owne opinion I 
thinkethatifhe ment to deſcribe the winter ſeaſon, he would not 
haue diſcloſed it ſo broadly,as to ſay winter at the firſt worde, for 
that had bene againſt the rules of arte, and without any good 
indgement:which in ſo learned Sc excellent a perſonage weoug]:t 
not toſuſpect , we ſay therefore that for winter it 15no Peryphra/e 
but languageat large : we ſay for all that, hauing regard to the ſe- 
cond verſe that followeth it is a Perephraſe, ſeeming that thereby 
heintended to ſhew in what partof the winter his loues gaue him 
angurh,that 1s in the time which we call thefall of the leafe,which 
begins in the moneth of October , and ſtands very well with the 
fizure tobe vttered in that ſort notwithſtanding winter benamed 
before,for winter hath many parts : ſuch namely as do not ſhake 
of the leafe, nor vncloth the trees as here is mencioned : thus may 
yedge as I do,that this noble Erle wrate excellently well and co 


purpoſe. Moreouer,when a maker will ſeeme to vie circumlocu- 


cion to ſet forth any thing pleaſantly and figuratiuely, yet no leſle 
plaine toaripereader,thenifit werenamed expreſly,and when all 
15 done,no man can perceyue it to be the thing intended. This is a 
foule ouerſight in any writer as did a good fellow , who weening 
to ſhew his cunning, would needs by periphraſe expreſle the 
realme of Scotland 1n noleſle then eight verſes, and when he had 
faid all, no man could imagine it to be ſpoken of Scotland : and 
did beſides many other faults in his verſe, fo deadly belic the mat- 
ter by his deſcripti6.as 1t would pitie any good maker to hearcit. 


Synechdche, - Now for the ſhutting vp of this Chapter, will Lremember you, 


farther ofthat manner of ſpeech which the Greekes call Synecdo= 
che,and we the figure of [| quicke conceite] who for the RE 
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forealledged,may be put vnder the ſpecches allegorical, becauſe of 
the darkenes and duplicitie of his ſence :.as when one would tell 
me how the French king was ouerthrowen at Saint Quintans., I 
am enforced to think that it was not the king himſelfe in perſon, 


but the Conſtable of Fraunce with the French kings power. Orif 


one would fay,the towne of Andwerpe were familhed,it is not ſo 
to be taken, but ofthe people of the towne of Andwerp , and this 
conceit being drawen afide,and(as it were)from one thing to ano- 


ther,itencombers the minde with acertaine imagination what it 


may be that is meant, and not expreſſed: as he that ſaid to a young 
gentlewoman,who was in her chamber making her ſelfe vnready. 
Miſtreſſe will ye geue meleaue to vnlace your peticote, meaning 
(perchance) the other thing that might follow ſuch valaſing. In 
the olde time,whoſocuer was allowed to vndoe his Ladies girdle, 
bemight lie with her all night: wherfore.the taking of a womans 
maydenhead away,was ſaid tovndoo her girdle. Uirgineamaiſſel- 
mt 2onam, faith the Poet, conceiuing out of a thing precedent, a 
thing ſubſequent. This may ſuffice tor the knowledge of this fi- 
oure[_quicke conceit. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Figures ſententrous,otherwi/e called Rhetoricall, 


Ne” if our preſuppoſall be true,that the Poct is of all other 


the moſt auncient Orator,as he that by good Sc pleaſant per- 


 Graſions firſt reduced the wildeand beaſtly people into publicke 


ſocieties and ciuilitie of life, infinuating vnto them, vnder fitions 
with ſiveeteand coloured ſpecches,many wholeſome leſſons and 
doctrines , then no doubt there is nothing ſofittefor him, as to 
be furniſhed with all thefigures that be R herorica/;and ſuch as do 


moſt bcautifie language with cloquence & ſententiouſnes. Ther- 


fore, fince we hauealready allowed to our maker his aur«alar hi- 
gures,and alſo his /ex/ab/e , by which all the words and clauſes of 
his meeters are madeas well tunableto the-eare, asfhrring to the 


minde, we are now by order to beſtoyy vpon him thoſe other f1- 


eures which may execute both offices, and all at once to beautifie 
and geueſence and ſententiouſnes to the wholelanguage at large. 
Soas if we ſhould intreate our maker toplay alſo the Orator , and. 
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whether it be to pleade, or topraiſe, or to aduiſe, that inall three 
caſes he may vtter, andalſo perfwade both copiouſly and vehe- 
mently. | 
yo your figures rhethoricall, beſides their remembred ordi- 
narie vertues,that is, ſentEtiouſnes,& copious amplification,or en- 
largement of language,doe alſo conteine a certaine ſweet and me- 
lodious manner of ſpcech,in which reſpect, they may, after a ſort, 
be ſaid avricular: becauſe theeareis no leſlerauiſhed with their 
currant tune,than the mind is with their ſententiouſnes . For the 
eare is properly butan inſtrument of conueyance for the minde, 
to apprehend the ſence by the ſound. And our ſpecch is mademe- 
lodious or harmonicall,not onely by ſtrayned tunes , as thoſe of 
M1uſich., but alſoby choiſe of ſmoothe words : and thus, or thus, 
marſhalling themin their comelic{t con{truQtion and order, and 
aſwell by ſometimes ſparing, ſometimes ſpending them more or 
leſſcliberally,and carrying or tranſporting of them farther off or 
ncerer,ſetting them with ſundry relations, and variable formes, 
in the miniſtery and vſc of words, doc breedeno little alteration 
in man, For to ſay truely, whatels is man but his minde? which, 
whoſocuer haue skil to compaſſe,and make yeelding and flexible, 
what may not hecommaund the body to perfourme ? He there- 
fore that hath vanquiſhed the minde of man, hath made the grea- 
telt and moſt glorious conqueſt . Butthe minde is not aſlailable 
vnleſlc it be by ſenſible approches, whereof the audible is of grea- 
teſt forcefor inſtruction ordiſcipline;the viſible,for - Aly 
of exterior knowledges as the Philoſopherſaith . Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and clauſes to the delight of the care, 
maketh your information no leſle plauſible to the minde than to 
the eare:no though you filled them with neuer ſo much ſence and 
ſententiouſnes. Then alſo muſtthe wholetale (if it tendetoper- 
ſraſion) bearehis iuſt and reaſonable meaſure , being rather with 
the largeſt, than with the ſcarceſt. For like as one or two drops of 
water perce not the flint ſtone, but many and often droppings 
doo: [x cannot a few words (be-they neuer ſo pithie or ſentent1- 
ous) 1n all caſes and to all manner of mindes,make ſo deepe an im- 
preſſion, as a more multitude of words tothe purpoſe diſcretely, 
and without ſuperfluitic vttered:the minde being no leſle _ 
c 
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ſhed with large loade of fpeech,thanthe limmes, are with heauie : 
burden. Sweetenes of ſpccch,ſentence,and amplification,ate ther- / 
fore neceſlarieto an excellent Orator and Poct,ne may in no wiſe, 
be ſpared from any of them. | "I, 

And firſt of all others your figure that worketh by iteration or 
repetition of one word. or clauſe doth mych' alter andaffe&t the 
eareand alſo the mynde of the; hearer , andi\therefore.is.counted 
a very braue figure both with the Poets and rhetoriciens, and this 
repetition may bein ſeuen ſortes... 7, 

Repetition inthe-firſt degree we call the figure of Report ac- Anh 
cording to the Greeke' originall,and is when we make one word orthe * 
begin,and as they arc wont toſay , lead the daunce to many verſes Cn ot Re- 
in {ute,as thus. a ++ | 

To thinke 0n aeath it is a miſerie, 

T o thmke on life it 1s a vanitie: 

T othinke onthe world verily it M&., NE VY wal 
T 0 thinke.that heare man hath no'perfit bhiſſe. 7 

And this writts by Sir Falter Raleigh of his greateſt miltreſle 

in moſt excellent verſes... . Cd as ah 
In vayne mine eyes in Vaing youwaſt your tearess 
In vayne my ſighs the ſtrokes of. = deſpaires ono 
In vayne you ſearch thearth and heauens aboue, 

In vayne ye ſecke, for fortune keeps my lone. 

Or as the Paffonin our enterlude "alled Loſe Laudonſaid very 


© 


knauiſbly and hkehimſclte. 1). ot 7 
: Many a faire laſſein London towne, 2 mil * 
Many a bavugie barket borne up atid downe:; | 
. Many a brokgr tn a thridbare gowne. ©) lO 
: Many a barkrope ſeareeworth acrowe-:. 1: | 5 
no boooome made , nofi3oe oo il dzanddye;:. oof fan rt " 
Yehaueanother ſort of repetition quite contrary'to the fot-' aujtophe,” 
mer when ye makeoneword Vic, many vetlſcs.in fite, and that orche 
which is harder , to finiſh 'mapy. clauſes inthe; middeſt of your, © mms 
verſes or dittie (for to make thewy-fatuſh the:verſe.inour vulgar it 
ſhould hinder therime )and becauſe I dafindefewof our Engliſh 
makers vſc this figure ,T haue ſet you downtwolitle ditties which 


our {clues in our yonger yeares played voor the 4nry?ropheforſo 
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3s the figures namein Greeke't ohe vpon the mutable Tone of a 
Lady, another ypon the mcritoriousloue of Chriſt our Saviour, 
us. 
Her lowly lookes that gaue life to my lowe,. 
"With fFitefullſpeachcnrſtneſſe and cructtie: | 
' '-Shekild nt lone;let herrigonr- — —_—_—= 
' - Her cherefnll lighrs and peaches of pitic | 
Rexinemy lowe: anone with great diſdaine, 
She ſounnes ney lonc,and after by by a trame 
= rferkevtin tone;and /aith Y/ loweswemoſ, 
boy loze, fo lightly wonne and loſt: 
4 Thigh for her loue, for well I _— 
Firme ts the lone, if it be as it ou | 
Theſecond vpon the merites of Griſt pafſton toward Mage 
kind, thus, 
Our Chriſt the ſonne of G idebief extbour of all good, 
W as be by his allmight that firſt createdman: | 
And vwwvnh the coſtly price,of his moſt precious blond, | 
He that redeemed man: and by his inftante wvan | 
Grace wthe fie of God, his only father deave, 
And reconviled man: and to make manhis peere- 
Made hanſelfe very man: brief to conclude the caſe, 
This Chriſt the God and man, he all and onely is: 
' The man brings manto God and to all heanens bliſe. 
The Greekes call this figure 4ntiſfrophe,the Latines , conwerſo, 
Tfollowing the originall call him the conterturne , becauſe he 
turnes counter in:themiddeſt of euery meetre. 
Take me the two former figures: and put them into RON it 
bc , is that which the-Greekes call Cl Gmpheck , tlie Latines conplexio, 
_ * orconduplicatro , and1s#maner of repetition , when one and a | 
Ego ofvelic ſelfe word dothi beginarid end many verſes in fute & ſo wra 
vp both the former figures i inone,as he- that ſportingly complai 
ned: "HI nuſtrelle, ot b 
4-0 ha we Trent for lones pe 
iehel EEE. of 
:: Who ning cry vt -4 por to rake 
What 
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What made me firſt ſo well comtent | oh 
Her earteſie. | 
What makes me now ſo ſorerepert 
Her crueltie, 22 AI: 2494 I), Thi 
The Greckes.namethis figure Swwplache the Latins Complexis, 
perchaunce for that heſcemes-to hold in and to wrap vp the ver- 
ſes by reduplication,ſoas nothing can fall out. Thad rather call him 
the figureofreplie. yy ; 
Ye haue another ſort of repetition when with the worde by ,, aliplofe, 
which you finiſh your verſe, ye beginne the next verſe withthe ordie |, 
ſameas thus : | Redouble, 
Comforte it 1s for man to haue awife, 
Wife chaſt,and wiſe,and lowly all her bife. 
Or thus : 
Y oxy bentie was the cauſe of my firſt lone, 
Looue while 1 line,that 1 may ſore repent. 
The Grecks call this figure Anadsplefis, I call him the Redowble 
astheoriginall beares. | 
Ye haue an other ſorte of repetition, when ye make one worde Epnalepfs, 
both beginne and end your verſe, which thercfore I call theſlow x0 | ff 
retourne, otherwiſe the Eccho ſound,as thus: —_— 
Atuch muſt he be beloued,that loneth much, — 
Feare muſt he needs,whons feare. 
VnleſſeI called him the eccho fornd, I could not tell what name 
to giuc him, vnleſſcit werethe ſlow returne: 
[c hauc another ſort of repetition when in one verſe or clauſe xy,..,.;, 


of averſe, ye itcrate one word without any intermiſſion,as thus: the 
1t was AMarme, Mary that wrought mme,woe. - YOO_ » 
And this bemoaning the departare of a decre friend. Coocko-ſel, 


T he chiefeit flafje of mme aſſured tay, 
With no ſmallgriefe, is gon, ts gon away. 
And that of Sir Walter Ryglerghsvery (weet. 
| With wiſdomes ezes had but blind fortune ſeene, 
T hanhad my looue, my looue for. ener beene, + + 
The Greeks call him Epizenx:;,the Latines Subinni7io,wemay 
call him the »#der/ay , me thinks if we regard his manner of itera- 
tion,& would depart from the ori ginallwe might very properly, 
| Y, 


Plocke, 
ot thie 


Doubler. 


Proſonotnaſia, 


orthe 


Nicknamer, 
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in our yulgar and for pleafatecall himthe carkowſet, for ri ehtas 
the cuckow repeats his lay,which is but one manner of note, and 
doth not inſert any other tune betwixt, and ſometimes for haſt 
ſtammers out two or three of them one immediatly after an- 
other, as cxck., euch , txckow Ao doth the figure Epizenxis in 
_ ms verſes; Maryne, Aarme, without any mtermiſſion 
at all. 

Yet haueye one forte of repetition , which we call the dowbler, 
and is as the next before,a ſpeedie iteration of one word, but with 
ſomie little incermiſſis by inſerting oneor two words betweene,as 
in a molt excellent dittic written by Sir alter Rytergh thele two 
cloſing verſes : 

Yet vuhen 1 ſavve my ſelfe to you Vas true, 
1 loued my ſelfebycauſe my [elſe loned you, 
And this ſpoken'in'common Prouerbe. 
An ape vvilbe an ape, by kmde as they ſay, 
T hough that ye clad him all in purple array. 
Or as we once ſported vpon a fellowes name who was called 


' Woodcock, andfor an ill part he had plaid entreated fauour by his 


friend. © 
1praie you intreate nomore for theman, 
W oodcocke woilbe a wuoodcocke do what ye can. 
Now alſo be there many other ſortes of repetition if a man 
would vie thein,but are nothing commendable, and therefore are 


| not obſcrued in good poelie, as a vulgar rimer who doubled one 


word in the end of cuery verſe,thus: aaten,adier, 
ks my face, my face. 
And an other that did the likein the beginning ofhis verſe,thus: 
T olowe him and lowe hm,.45 ſrmers ſhould doo, 

Thele repetiti6s be notfiguratiue but phantaſtical,for a figure 
is cucr vicd to a purpoſe,cither of beautic or of efficacie: and theſe 
laſt recited be to no purpoſe, for neither can ye ſay thatit vrges 
affetion,nor that it:beautifieth or enforceth the ſence,nor hath a- 
ny other ſubtiliticin it,and therfore is a very fooliſh impertincncy 
offpeech,and nota figure. 

Ye hauea figure by which yeplay with a couple of words or 
names much reſembling, and becauſe the one ſeemes to — 

tivotnher 
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,and 
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th'other by manner of alluſion, and doth, as xt were, nick him, 1 
call him the Nicknamer . If any other man can geue him afitter 
Engliſh name, I will not be angrie, but Iamſure mine is very 
neere the originall ſence of Pro/onomajia, and is rather a by-name 
geuenin ſport, than a ſurname geuen of any earneſt purpoſe. As, 
T bers the Emperor,becauſe he was a great drinker of winethey 
called him by way of derifion to his owne name, Calais Brberues 
Mero , in ſteade of (Uandirs T iberins Nero: and ſoaiecſting frier 
that wrate againſt Era/#:z,called him by reſemblance to his own 
name,Errans ms, and are mainteined by this figure Pro/orcmaſer, 
or the Nicknamer . But cuery name geuen ineſt or by way of a 
ſurname if it do not reſemble the true,is not by this figure, as,the 
Emperor of Greece, who was ſurnamed Corſtantinnus Ceprommu:, 
becauſe he beſhit the foont at the time he was chriſtened : and ſo 
ye may ſee the difference betwixt the figures Antonomaſia & Pro- 

ſonomatia. Now when ſuch reſemblance happens betweene words 
of another nature,and not vpon mens names , yet docth the Poet 
or maker finde prety ſport to play with themin his verſe, ſpecial- 
ly the Comicall Poctand the Epigrammatiſt. Sir Phr/sp Sidney in 
adittie plaide very pretily with theſe two words, Lowe ard hae, 
thus. 

end allney life 1 will confeſſe, 
T he leſſe 1 loue,1 hue the leſſe. 

And we1n our Enterludecalled thewoer,plaid with theſe two 
words,/bberand lower, thus , thecountrey clowne came & woed 
a young maide of the Citie,and being agrecued to comeſo oft,and 
not to haue his anſwere,ſaid tothe old nurſe very unpatiently. 


Iche pray you good mother tell our young dame, Woer, 


W hence I am come and what is my name, . 
1 cannot come a womg enery day. 
Quoth the nurſe. | 
T hey be lubbers not lvners that ſo vſe to ſay.. | Nurſe, 
Or as one replyed to his miſtreſle charging him with ſome dif- 
loyaltic towards her. | 
Proue me madame ere ye fall to reprone, 
Meche mindes ſhould rather excuſe than accuſe . 
Here the words prouc and AS. 1a and accuſe,do plea- 
1j 
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Canely encounter,and(as it were )mock one another by their much 
reſemblance:and this15 by the figure Proſoxomatia,as wel as if they 
were mens proper names, alluding to each other. , 
Then haueyeafigure which the Latines call Trady&o., and I 
Tradufis, thetranlacer:which is when ye turneand tranlacea word into ma- 
ofthe nyſundry ſhapes as the. Tailor doth his garment, & after that ſort 
mn doplaywithhiminyourcdittic:as thus, 
Who lies wn loxe his life ts fullof feares, 
T o loſe his lone, luelode or libertie 
But liuely ſprites that young and recklcſſe be, 
T hinke that there 1s no lumg hke to theirs. 
- Or as one who much gloried inhis owne wit , whom Per//+ 
raxedin a verſe very pithily and pleaſantly, thus. 
Scire tuum mbhil eſt niſt te [crre hoc ſciat alter. 

Which I haueturned into Engliſh,not fo briefly , but more at 
largeof purpoſe the better todeclare thenature of the figure: as 
chus, | 

T bay wveeneſt thy voit nought worth if other woeet it wot 
eAs wel as thou thy ſelfe,but o thing well I woot , 

Who ſo in earneſt wveenes he doth in mine adniſe, 

Shevu hon/elfe wonleſſe,or more voittie thanwui'e, 

Here yeſce how in the former rime this word life is tranlaced 
intoliuc, living, luely,linelode:& in the latter rime this word wit 
is tranſlated into weete,weene, wotte,witleſlc, witty & wiſe:which 
come all from one originall, 

Yehauea figuratiue ſpeach which the Grecks cal Antipophora, 
Anchophos Inamehim the Refpoxce,andis when we will ſceme toaskea que- 

o 2? ſtion totlintent we will aunſwereit our ſelucs, and is a figureof 
Figureof re- argument andallo of amplification . Ofargument, becauſe pro- 
pott** - Poning ſuch matteras our aduerſarie might obieR and then to 

anſwereit our ſelues , wedo vnfurniſhand preuent him of ſuch 
helpe as he would otherwiſc haue vſcd for lumſelfe : then becauſe 
ſuch obieQtion and anſiyere ſpend much language it ſcrues as well 
to amplificand cnlargeour tale. Thus for example. 
Wyhe wuorldling come tell me 1 thee pray, 
FW herein hopeſt thouthat makes thee ſo to ſuvell? 
Richer/alack it taries not a day, 
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. - Bat vuhere fortune the fich]e bft to dovell 

In thy children? hovv hardhe ſbalt thoa finde, 
T hem all at once, good and thriftie and hmde: 
T hy wife? d faire but fraile mettall to truff, 
Sernartsiwhat theenes*what treachours and minft? 
Honour perchance*t reſts inother men: © 
Gloriefa ſmoake : but wherem hopeſt thou then? 
In Gods inſtice?and by what merite tell? 
In his mercy ? onow thou Seakeft wel, 
But thy lewd life hath loft his loge and grace, ' 
Damnting all hope to put diſpaire inplace. 

We read that Crates the Philoſopher Cinicke in reſpe& of 
the manifold diſcommodities of mans life , held opinion that it 
was beſt for man neuer to haue bene borne or ſoone after to dye, 
[Optimrnz non naſcs vel cito moriJof whom certaine verſes are left 
written in- Greeke which T haue Engliſhed; thus. 

What life ss the hefeſt the neeay ts full of woe and awe, 

T he wealthie full of brawle and brabbles of the law: 

To bea mariedmanihow mach art thou beguild, 

Seeking thy reſt by carke , for houſhold wife and child: 

Totill it 1s atoyle,to graſe ſome honeſt gaine, 

But ſuch as gotten is with great hazard and paine:- 

T he ſayler of his ſhippe,the marchant of his ware, 

T he fouldier in armes,how full of dread and care? 

eA ſhrewd wife brmgs thee bate,wine not and nener thrine, . 

(hildren a charge, childleſſe the greate#t lacke aline: 

Youth witleſſe is and fraile, age ſicklie and forlarne, 

.. T henvetter to aye ſoone., or nexer to be borne. 
trodorus the Philoſopher Sroxckwas of acontrary opinion. 

rcuerſing all the former ſuppoſitions againſt Crares,thus. 
What life liſt ye to lead? in good Citie and towne 
1s wonne both wit an4 wealth, Court gets vs great renowne: 
( onntrey keepes vs in heale,and quietneſſe of mynd, 
Where holeſome aires and exercsſe and pretre ſports we find: 
T raffich ut turnes to game by land and eke by ſeax,. 
T he land-borne lines ſafe,the forreme at his eaſe: 
Houſnolder hath his hoxpe, the rage romes with delight, 
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And makes moe merry meales,then doth the Lordly wight: 
Wed and thou haſt a bed, of ſolace and of ty, 
Wed not and haue a bed, of reit without annoy: 
T he ſetled lowe ts [afe, ſweete xs the lone at large, 
Children they are a ſtore,no children are no charge, 
Luſtie and gay ts youth,old age honourd and wiſe: . 
T hen not to dye or bs unborne,js beſt in myne aduiſe. 

Edward Earle of Oxford a moſt noble & learned Gentleman 
made in this figure of reſponcean emblec of defire otherwiſe called 
(#epide winch for his excellencic and wit, Iſct downc ſomepart of 
the verſes, for example. | 

When wert thou borne deſire? 
In pompe and pryme of May, 
By whom ſweete boy wert thou begot? 
By good concert men ſay, 
T ell me who was thy nurſe? 
Freſh youth in ſugred oy. | 
What was thy meate and dayly foode? 
Sad ſighes with great annoy. _. 
FW hat hadſt thou then to drinke? 
V nfayned lowers teares. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in? 
In hope denoyae of feares. | 
Snecieſss, Yehaue another figure which me thinkes may well be called 
Crolle oopling. (not much ſweruing from his originall in ſence) the {+ofſe-conple, 
becauſcit takes me two contrary words, and tieth them as it were 
in a paire of couples, and ſo makes them agreelike good fellowes, 
as I faw once in Frauncea wolfe coupled! with a maſtiffe , and a 
foxe with a hounde. - Thus itis. | Fi 
T he niggards fault and the nthrifts is all one, 
For netther of them both knoweth how to wſe his owne. 
Or thus. 
T he conttous miſer of all his goods ill got, 
Aſwell wants that he hath,as that he Fi not, 
In this figure of the Croſſe-couple wewrate fora forlorne loucr 
complaining ofhis miſtreſſe crueltie theſe verſes ainong other. 
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And do but {rome to-lie in deede: 

T hus ts my bliſſe but miſerie, 

My lucre loſſe without your meede, 


Ye haue another figure which byhis nature we may call the Aranaclefe, 


Rebound alluding tothe tennis ball which being ſmitten with the 
racket reboundes backe againe , and where the laſt figure before 
played with two wordes ſomewhat like , this playeth with one 
word writtenall alike but carrying diuers ſences as thus. 
T he maide that ſoone married is ,ſoonemarred ts. 
Or thus better becauſe married & marred be differtt in one letter. 
T o pray for you ener 1 cann2t refuſe, 
T o pray pon you 1 ſhould you much abuſe. 

Or as we once ſported vypon a countrey fellow who came to 
runne for the beſt game,and was by his occupation a dyerand had 
very bigge ſwelling legges. 

He is but courſe to runne 4 con ſe, 

Whoſe ſhankes are bigger then his thye: 
Tet is his lucke a hittle worſe, 

T hat often dyes before he dye, 

Whereye ſee this word conr/e and aye,vſcd in diuers fences,one 
giving the Reboxnde vpon th'other, | 

Ye haue a figure which as well by his Grecke and Latine origi- 
nals,& alſo by alluſion to the maner of a mans gate or going m 
be called the marching fignre ,for afterthe firlt ſteppe all the reſt 
proceede by double the ſpace, andſo inour ſpeach one word pro- 
ceedes doubleto the firſt that was ſpoken,and goeth as it were by 


ſtrides or paces: it may aſivell be called the c/ymwng figure,for Cly- Chmer. 
Four 


max isas much to ſay as a ladder,as in one 0 
ing how a very meane man by his wiſedome an 
came to great eſtate and dignitie. | 
' Ha vertue made him wiſe, bis wiſedome brought him wealth, 
His wealth wan many friendshis friends made much ſupply: 
. Of atdes in weale and woe m fichneſſe and in health, 
7 hvus cane be from alow,ta fit m ſeate ſo hye. 
Oras thean de Mehune the French Poet. 
Peace makes plentee, pilentic makes pride, 
Pride breeds quarrell, and quarrel/ brings warre: 
Aa 
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Warre brings ſpoile, and ſporle ponertre, LIT 
Poxertie pacience , and patience pearer 
| So peace brmgs warre,and warre brings peace.” 
Antimetewle Ychauca figure which takes a couple of words to play with in 
Be avis OM a verſe and by making them to chaunge and ſhift one into others 
place they do very pretily exchange and ſhift the ſenceas thus, 


We'dwell not here to baild vr boures, 


end hatles for pleaſure anil good theare: 
But halles we build for vs and onrs, 
T o dwell m them whileft we are here. Et] 

Meaning that we dwell not here to buitd,but we build to dwel, 
as we liue not tocate, but cate to lue,or thus. s 

We wiſh not peace to maintaine cruel[warre, 
But vue make Vvarre to maintame Vs inpeace, 

Or thus. (als. 

1f Poeſie be , as ſome hane ſaid, 
A ſpeaking pifture to the eye : 
T hen us apitture not denatd, | 
To be ammuet Poeſie, + | 
Or as thePhiloſopher Aluſorins worote, 
« With pleaſure if vve vuerke vahone#ty and ill, 
T he pleaſure paſſeth,the badit bideth ſtull: 
' Well if ove vuorke voith tranaile and with paines,.. 
T he paine paſſeth and fillthe good remames.. 

A wittie fellow in Rome wrate vnder the Image of C2/ar the 
DiQtator theſe two verſes in Latine, which becauſe they arc ſpoke 
by this figure of ComntercharngeT haue turned. into a couple of 
Engliſh verſes very well keeping the grace of the figure. 

'. ' 1Brutmsfor caſting out of kings, was firſt of Conjuls. pat, 
. (afar for caſtmg (onfuls out ,z5 of our kings the laFbery; ©». 
Cato of any Senatour not .onely:the graucft but-alſo the 
prompteſt and wittieſt in any ciuill ſcoffe, nuſliking greatly the 
engroſſing of offices 1n Rome that one man ſhould haie many at 
once,and a great number goc without that were as ableitnen , ſaid 
thus by C ounterchannge. Fi Hons ENERGIE ETS SS 
It ſeemes your offices are very ltleworth, ok 
Orvery ya of you worthy of offices... 7 '\ thn Y 
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Tn trifles earneFt as any man can bee, 
In carneit matters no ſuch trifler as hee. 

_ Yeehaue another figure much like to the Sarca/mm, or bitter Inſultatio, 
taunt wee ſpake of before : and is when with proud and inſolent 2. 
a vpbraid a man,orride him as we termeit : for which 
caulc the Latines alſo call it 1»/#/tatio,, I chooſe to name him the 
Reprochfall-or ſtorner , as when Qucene Dro ſaw, that for all her 
great lque and entertainoments bellowed vpon «£xeas, he would 
needs depart,and follow the Orache of his deſtinies , ſhe brake out 
ina great raze and ſaid very diſdainefully. | 

Hye thee, and by the wud waues and the wind, 
Seeze Italie and Realmes for thee to raigne, 
If puteous Gods haue power anidst the mayne, 
On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou maiſt find. 
Or as the poct 1unenal reproched the couctous Merchant,who 
for lucres ſake patled on no perill either by land or ſea, thus : 
Goe now and gine thy life vuto the wide, 
F ruSting vnto a piece of bruck/e wood, 
Fogre mches fr-8 thy death or ſeauen good 
T he thickeſt planke for ſhipboord that we finde. 

Yehaue another figure very pleaſant and fit for amplification, 4n;;zheron, 
which toanſwer the Greeketerme,wemay call the encounter,but _ whe 
following the Latine name by reaſon of his contentious nature, TROY 
we may call him theQuarreller,for ſo be al ſuch perſons as delighe 
in taking the contrary partof whatſocuer ſhalbe ſpoken : when I 
was a fcholler in Oxford they called cuery ſuch one 1oharmes ad 


” 


eppoſitum. | 


Good hane 1 aoone you mnch,harme did 1 nexer none 
Reaty to wy your gaines.your loſſes to bemone, 

W hy therefore ſhould you grutch /© ſore at my welfare : 
FW ho onely bred your bl; egand nener can{d your care. 

Or as it isin theſe two verſes where one ſpeaking of Cxpids 
bowc,deciphered thereby thenature of ſenſual loue,whoſe begin- 
ning is. more pleaſant than the end ,thus allegorically and by an 
titheton. - "71 | | 
_ Haskent isſweeteghis looſes ſomewhat fowre, 

In wy begumme ends often wofull howre, 
Aa 1j 
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Maiſter Dzar in this quarelling figure. © 
Nor loue hath now the force,on me which it ones had, ( glad. 
| Y onr frownes canneither make me mourneguor fauoremahe me 
Ifocrates the Greek Oratour was alitle too full of this figure, & 
ſo was the Spaniard that wrote the life of arcs Arrelne,& ma- 
ny of our moderne writers in vulgar, vſcitin exceſſe & incurre the 
vice of fond afteRation : otherwiſe the figure is very comendable. 
In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry Epigrame 


of an importune and ſhrewd wife,thus: 


Ay neighbour hath a wife,not fit ro make hms thrine, 

But good to hull a quicke man,or make a dead renine, 

So ſorewd ſhe ts for God, ſo cunnmg and ſo wiſe, 

T o counter vutth her goodman,and all by comtraries. 

For wohen he is merry, ſhe lurcheth andſhe lonrres, 

FW hen he # (ad ſhe ſmges,or langhes it ont by honres.. 

Bid her be ſtilther tongue to talke ſhall nener ceaſe, 

FW hen ſh eſhouldſpeake and pleefe-for fpight ſhe holds her peace, 

Bid ſpare and ſhe vill ſpend,b1d ſpend ſhe ſpares as faſt, 

What firſt ye vvould hane done, be ſure it ſhalbe laſt. 

Say go , ſhe comes, fay come, ſhe goes and leanes him all alone, 

Her husband( as 1 thinke )calles her onerthwvart Tone. 

There is a kinde of figuratiue ſpeach when weaske many que- 

ſtions and looke for none anſiwere, ſpeaking indeed by interroga- 


cion, which we might as well fay by affirmation. This figure T call 


the 2eſtioner or inquilitiue, as whan eden excuſing her great 
crueltic viedin the murder of her ownechildren which ſhe had by 
laſon,ſaid : 
Was 1 able tomake them 1 praie you tell, 
And am 1 :0t able to marre them all afevell ? 
Or as another wrote very commendably. 
Why ſtrine Ivouth the ſfreame, or hoppe againſt the hill, 
Or ſearch that nener can be found,and looſe mylubonr ſtill ? 
(ato vnderſtiding that the Senate had appointed threecitizens 
of Rome for embaſſadours to the kin of Birhinia » Whercof one 
had the Gowtc,another the Meigrim,the third very little courage 
or diſcretion to be employdin any ſuch buſineſle , ſaid by way of 
Skoffs1n this figure. « 
; Auſt 
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Muſt not (trovve ye )this meſſage be well ſped, 
T hat hath neither heart;nor heeles, nor hed ? 

Andas a great Princeſle aunſwered her ſeruitour, who diſtruſ- 
ting in her | umn toward him , praiſed his owne conſtancie in 
thele verſes. | 

No fortune baſe or frayle can alter me: 

To whome ſhe in this figurerepeting his words : 
No fortune baſe or frayle can alter thee. 
And can ſo blmd a woutch ſo conquere mee ? 


The figure of exclamation, I call him [rhe oxtcr:e? becauſe it 
vtters our minde by all ſuch words as do ſhew any extreme paſ- 
fron, whether it be by way of exclamation or crying out, admira- 
tion or wondering , imprecation or curſing , obteſtation or 
taking God and the world to witnes , or any ſuch like as declare 
an impotent affection, as (Haxcer of the Lady Creſſeida by excla- 
mation. 

O ſoppe of ſorrow ſoonken into care, 
O caytife (reſſeid for now and enermare, 
Or as Gaſcoime wrote very pallionatly and well to purpoſe. 
Ay me the _ that 1 in dole conſume, 
Alas the nights which voutneſſe well mine wyoe: 
O vorongfull world wobhuch makeſt my fancie fume, 
Fre fickle fortune fie, fie thou art my foe : 
Out and alus ſo frovuard is my chance,. 
No nights nor daies,nor wvorldes canme auaince. 


Petrarche in aſonet which Sir Thomas Wiat Engliſhed excel-. 
lently well, ſaid in this figure by way of impreration and obtec-. 
ſtation: thus, 

Perate 1 ſaid it not, 
Nor nener thought to doo: 
Afwellas 1 ye wot, 
1 haue no power thereto : 
« And if 1dtd the lot 
T hat firſt did me enchaine, 
 CHMap newer flake the knot 
,But ſtraite it tomy paine. L 
Aa j 
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« Aadif I dideach thing, | 
T hat may do harme orwoes \ 
[2 Continuallymay wring, ' 
Ay harte where ſo 1 goe. ._... 
« Report may alwaies rmg: 
Of (hame on me for aye, 
If mmy bart did ſpring, ' 
T he wordes that you doo [ay. 
& Andif 1 dideach ſtarve, 
T hat i; in heauen aboue, 
And lo forth,&c. - 
We vic ſometimes to proceede all by ſingle words, without a- 
Brachiologa, ny cloſe or coupling,ſauing that alittle pauſe or comma is geuen, 
Cu: ee iz £O cucry word. This figure for pleaſuremay be called in our vul- 
gar the cutted comma, for that there cannot be a ſhorter diviſion 
then at eucry words end . The Greckes in their language callit 
{hort language,as thus. 
Emny,malice,flattery,asſdaine, | 
Anuarice,decert, falſhed , filthy gaine. = | 
If this looſe language be vſed,not in fingle words, but in long 
clauſes,it is called 4/wzdeton,and in both caſes we vtter in that fa- 
ſhion,when either we becarneſt,or would ſceme to make halt. 
Pariſon, Ye hatleanother figure which we may call the figure of cuen, 
"- -—— becauſcit goeth by clauſes of egall. quantitic,and not very long, 
but yet not ſo ſhort as the cutted comma : and they geue good 
 gracetoa dittie, but ſpecially to a proſe. In this figure we once 
wrotein a melancholikehumor theſeverſes. 
T he goodts geaſon,and ſhort is his abode, 
The ad bides long,and eaſie to be found: 
Onr bife is loathſome,our ſhes aheany lode, 
Conſcience 4 curit indge,remorſe aprixie goade. 
Diſeaſe,age and death ſtill in our eare theyround, 
T hat hence we muſt the ſickly andthe ſound: 
T reading the ſteps that or forefathers troad, 
Rech,pooreholy,wiſe,all fleſh it goes to ground... 
In a proſe there ſhould not be ſed at once of ſuch cuen clauſes 
paſt three or foure at the molt. © -* 
Wes When 
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When ſo ever we multiply ourſpeed1 by many words or clau- Sinonimia, 


ſes of one ſence; the Greekes call it .Syonmin , as who would ſay, 
lkeor conſenting names:theLatineshauingno fitte terme to giue 
him,called it. by aname of euent;,for(faid they)many words of one 
nature and fence,one of them doth expound another. And there- 
fore they called this figure the [/nrerpreter] Itor my part had ra- 


ther call him the figurc of foreJbecaule plenty of one manner of 


thing in our vyulgar-we call ſo. e-£xeas asking whether his-Cap- 
taine Orontes were dead or aliue , vicd this [tore of ſpeeches all to 
one purpole. b<!H: | 
1s he ale, | 
1s he as 1 left him queauing and quick; 
Azad hath he not yet genen 2p the gho#, 
© Amongthereſt of boſs that 1 haxe loit? 
Or if it be in ſingle words,then thus. - 
What is become of that beautifull face, 
T hoſe lonely lookes that fanour amiable, 
T hoſe ſiveete features,and viſage full of grace, 
T hat countenance which is aloaly able ; 
Teldllandrwnet:. i 5. ED Id be, 
Ye ſee that all-thele words, face, lookes, fauour, features, viſage 
countenance,arein ſence hut all one. Which ſtore , neuerthelelle, 
docth much beautifie and inlarge the matter. So ſaid another. 
. + ©» My faith,my hope ny nas cn God and ekemy guige, . 
. ... 1. Stretchforththyhaud to ſane the ſonle,vvhat ere the body bide. 
 Herefaith,hope and truftibe words ofone effect, allowedto vs 
by this figure of ſtore: | | | 


_ or the 
Figure of tore, 


Otherwhulcs we ſpeakeandbe ſorry for it,as if we had not wel ce,u, "y 
ſpoken,ſo that we ſeemeto call in our ward againe, and toputin the 
another fitter forthe aa qe) e: for whichreſpeRs the Greekescal- * ms 


Jed thigmanner of ſpeech:thefigureot repentance; then for that 
pon repentance commonly-follgwes amendmenthe Latins cal-, 
led it the igureof corretion,. in that the. ſpeaker ſeemeth to re- 
forme that which was ſaid anuſſe.. Ifollowing the Greeke origj- 
nall,chooſe to.call hmthe penitent, or repentant ::and ſinging in 


hogor dens cnn.» praiſe herfor hex gpeat- 


nelle of copragagywelaopting mylelis,called it fuſt by thename 


by & byrutned this word pridetopraiſe:refembling her Maicity 
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of pride:then fearing leaſtfaule mighe be found with that terme, 


to the L1on,being her owne noble armory , which by aſlie con- 
ſtruction purporteth magnanimitie . Thus in thelatter end of a 
Parthemaade. | F b 
O peereles you, or els no one aline, | 
« Yourpriae ſernes youtofeaze them all alone : 
«| N'ot pride madame, but praiſe of the tion, 
T 0 conquer all and be conquerd by none, | + 
And in another Parthemiade thus infinuating her Maieſties 


great conſtancy inrefuſall ofall marriages offred her, thus : 


Antenapoge. 
_ 


+ Recompencer- 


« Her heart is hid none may it ſee, 
« Marble or flinte folke vveenent be, 
Which may imploy rigour and cruelty,than correteth it thus, 
Not flinte 1 trovve 1 am a her, 
But Siderite that feeles no fire, 
By which is intended,that it proceeded of a cold and chalt com- 
plexion not eafily allured to loue. 
Wehauc another manner ofſpecch much like to the repemtarr, 
but doth not as the ſamerecant or vaſay a word that hath bene 
aid before, putting another fitter in his place , but hauing ſpoken 
any thing to deprauc the matter or partic, hedenieth it not, but as 
it were helpeth it againe by another more fauourable ſpeach: and 
ſo ſeemethto make amends, for which cauſe it is called by the 0- 
riginall name in both languages, the Recompencer , as he that was 
merily asked thequeſtion, whether his wife were not a ſhrewe as 


well as others of his neighbours wiues , anſwered inthis figure as 


plcaſantly,for he could not well denieit. 
1 muſt needs [ay that my wife ts a ſhrewvve, 
But ſuch a hufirvife as I knowo but a fevve, - i 4 
Another in his firſtprepofition giving a very faint comenda- 
tion to the Courtiers life, weaning to make him'amends , madeit 
worfer by a ſecondpropoſition; thus : 15, 21. 91 
' The Conrtiers hife fulltlelicate it us, 
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Han are the pames and perils to be paſt, | 
But great is the gaine and glory at the laſt. 


: Our poct inhis ſhoet ditties , but ſpeci y playing the Epi- Epithonema, 
vp his Epigram with Fe 


gramwmatiſt yl vic to conclude and {: | 
a verſc or tewo;ſpoken an ſuch ſort, as it may ſeeme a manger of al- 
lowance toall the premiſles , and that with ajoytull approbation, 


 whichthe Latines call Acclamerio,wetherefore call this figurethe 


ſrrcloze or conſentmg cloſe,as Virg;ilwhen hehad largely {poken of 
tony Eneas bis ſuccelle ad fortunes ——_—_ wor this 
cloſe. | | | 
T ante molis erat Roman.ms condere gentem. 
In Engliſh thus : | 
So huge a peece of vvorke it was and jo bie, 
T orcare the howſe of Rogmane progene. 
Sir Philip Sidney very pretily cloſed vp a dittie inthisſore. 
What medcine then,can ſuch aiſeaſe remone, 
Where loue breedes hate,and hate engenaers lone. 

And wein a Partheniage written of her Maicſtie, declaring to 
what perils vertue is generally ſubic&, and applying that fortune 
to her ſelfe,cloſed it vp with this Zpiphoneene. | 

T hanif there vee, 

Any fo cancard hart to grutah, 

Ar your glories: my DBucene : vVame, 
R epinmg at your futall roygue : 

It is for that they feele toomuch, 

Of your boxntee. 

As who would ſay herowneouermuch lenitie and goodnefſle, 
made her ill willers the more bold andpreſumpeuous. 

Lacretins ( arusthe philoſopher and-poct mucighing ſore a- 
gainſt theabuſcs of the ſuperſtitious religion of the Gemeils, and 
recompting the wicked fat of king Agamermeorin {acrificing his 
only daughter {phigenia;being a Lyoong damfell ofexcellent bew- 
tic,to th'intenttoplcaſcthewra gods, hinderersof his naui- 
gation;aftcrhehadfaidall.cloledit vpin thisonexcale,, ſpoken 
in | | 


7 antensrelligio potwic fuaderemaierans, 
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Lo what an outrage,could cauſe tobe done, 
T he peeniſh ſcruple of blinde religion. 
It happens many times that to vrge and enforce the matter we 
ſpeake of; we go fil mounting-by degrees and encreafing our 
ſpeech with wordes or with ſentences of more waight one then 


- another,& is afigure of great both cfficacic & ornament;as he that 


declaring the great calamitie of an infortunate prince , ſaidchus: 
He loſt befides his children and his wife, 
Hu realmegonovuneliege, khertie and life. 

By which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the loſle of his 
eſtate ought not to be ſo greeuous,, as of his honour, nor any of 
enem bothliketo the lackeof hislibertic, but that life is thedeareſt 
detriment of any other . We call this figure by the Greeke origi- 
nall the e4xarcer or figure of cncreaſe becauſe cuery word that is 
ſpoken is one of more weight then another. 

And as we lamented the crueltic of an incxorable and vnfaithfull 
miltreſle. 

If by the lawves of loue it be a falt, 

T he fauthfull friend,m abſence to forget: 

But if ut be(once do thy heart but halt, ) 

eA ſecret ſme : what forfet ts ſo great: 

es by deſpute in view of eneryeye, 

T he ſolemne vouves oft firvornewuith teares ſo ſalt, 

And holy Leagues faſt ſeal vuith hand and bart: 

Por to repeale and breake ſo woufully? 

But novv( alas )vuithout all inſt deſart, 

My lot ts for my troth and much goodvvill, 

T o reape diſdaine hatred and rude refuſe, 

 Orif ye vvould wuorke me ſome greater ull: 

And of mryne earned ioyes to feele nopart, 

What ets s this(0 cruell)but towſe, — 

Thy mmraring knife the guittleſſe bloud to ſpull,- - | 

: Where yeſcchow ſheis charged: firſt with afault,then with a: 
aſecret ſinne,afterward witha foule forfet, laſt of all with a moſt 
cruell & bloudy deede. And thus againein a certaine louers com-. 
plaint made tothe like effeft, | ot 
hey ſayit ts armth to ſee thy loner medey; © - : 

But 


an as 4&4 tw y 


But you ran fee me wueepe,but you can ſee me bleede: \ 
And newer ſhrinke nor ſhame we ſhedno-teare at all, 
| You make wy wounds your ſelfe,and fill them up with gall: 
| Teagou can ſee me ſound, and faint for want of breath, 
And gafſpe ana grone for life, and ſtruggle Hill with death, 
; That canyou now do more,ſweare Fonaraaidinbaind, 
| 'T ben for to fleame quicke,or ſtrip me bemg dead. 
- Intheſe yerſes you ſee how one crueltie ſurmounts another by. 
degrees till it come to very ſlaughter and beyond, for.it is thought 
a i208 done to adead carks to be ancuidence of greater crucl- 
tic then-to haue killed him. * 

Afﬀer the Auancer followeth the abbaſer working by wordes 
and ſentences of extenuation or diminution. Whercupon we call 
him the Dy/ab/er or figure of Extenuation : and this extenuation is 
vſcd to diuers purpoſes , ſometimes for modeſties ſake, andtoa- 
uoidethe opinion of arrogancie, ſpeaking of our ſelues or of ours, 
as he that diſabled himſelfe to his miſtreſle;thus. 

Not all the kill ] haweto ſpeake or do, 
Which litle 5 God wot( ſet lowe apart: ) 
Lineload nor hfe,and put them both thereto, 
Can counterpeiſe the dae of your deſart. 
 Ttmaybcalſodone for delpite to bring our aduerſaries mcon- 
tempt,as hethat ſayd by one ( commended for a very braue ſoul- 
dicr)diſabling hum ſcornefully,thus. | 
Allie man( forſooth / and fit for the warre, 
Good at hand grippes,better to fight a farre: 
Whom bright weapon mſhevv as ut t ſaid, 
; | Tea hisovune ſbade;hath often made afraide. 
\. Theſubtilitic ofthe ſcoffelicth in theſe Latin wordes {minus 


 & cominius pugnare.?] Alſo we vic this kind of Extenuation when 


wetake in hand tocomforpor cheareany perillousenterpriſe,ma- 
king a great matter ſeeme {mall,and of litle'drfficultie , & is much 
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Meiofir, 
or the 


Difabler. 


vſcd by captaines in the warre,when they(to gmecourage totheir 


fouldiers)will ſceme to difablethe perſons of their encnnes, and a- 

baſe their forces., and makelight 'af cuery-thing, that mighe be a 
diſcouragementto the attempt, as Hamnball did imhis: Oration 
£o his fouldicrs, when they ſhould _ _ paſle the Alpes to ct» 
| Y, 
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ecr Italie,and for ſharpnefle of the weather, and ſtcepneſle of ths 
mountainestheir hearts began to faile them. © 

We vicit againe toexcuſe afault,& to make an offence ſeeme 
leſſe then it is,by giuing a terme more fauorable and of leſſe vche- 
mencie then the troth requires;as tolay ofa great robbery, that it 
was buta pilfry matter : of an arrant ruffian that he is atall fellow 


of his hands : of aprodigall foole,that he is a kind hearted man: of | 


a notorious vnthrift,a laſtie youth, and ſuch like phraſes of extc- 
nuation , which fall more aptly to the office of the figure Curry 
fauecll before remembred. | 


And we vſe the like termes by way of pleaſant familiaritic,and: 


' asit were fora Courtly mancr of ſpeach with our egalls or inferi- 


Fpanodir, 


or. 
the figureof 
Rerire. 


ours, as tocall a young Gentlewoman all for Mary, Nell for: 
Elxer : [ack for 1ohn,R obinfor Rgbert: or any other like affected 
termes ſpoken ofpleaſure,as in our triumphals calling familiarly 
vpon our 4«/e,Icalled her Adoppe. 
But vill you woett, 
My litle muſe ney prettie moppe: 
If wve ſhall algates change onr Ftoppe, 
({ hoſe mea foveet. 
Vnderſtanding by this word[[oppeJalitle Lady,or ten- 
der young thing. Forfſo we call litle fithes, that be notcome to 
their full growth{-oppes, Jas whiting moppes, gurnard moppes. 


Alſo ſuch termes are vſed to be giuenim derifion and for a kind. 


of contempt,as when we fay Lording for Lord, & as the Spaniard 
that calleth an Earle of ſmall revenue Contaablro : the Italian cal- 
leth the poore man;by contempt poxrerachio,or poxerins , the little 
beaſt anmalculo or anmmaluchio , and ſuch like d&mmnrnnes apper- 
teining to this figure, the 'Dy/abhrr} more ordinary in other lan- 
Re fieure ofeetirehokds h the propounder 
his figureof retire holds partwith the pr X of which 
we fpake Feforel protepfs) bona of the kitten ofa former 
propoſition vttered mygenetalitie to explane-theſame becter by a 
cular diufion. Bur their difference 18,11 that the propounder 
refames but the matter only. This [rer#eJrefames both the mat- 
terand thetermes , and is therefore necomptedone of the figures 
af repetition , and in that repet may be. called'by his originall 


reel. 


$5 fra 
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Greekename the [[Re/onndeJorthe {| retrre }for this word [vex} 
ſerues both ſences reſound andretire. The vie of this figures ſeen 
in this dittic —_— 
Loxe hope and death,as ſttrre imme mach ftrife, 
As nener man but 1lead ſuch a life: 
For burnmg lone doth vwvound my heart to death: 
And vohen death comes at call of mvuard grief, 
Cold lmgring hope doth feede noy faimtmg breath: 
Apna vvilland yeelds my wwonnarehe t, 
So that 1 line but yet my life 1s ſwch: 
eAs neuer death could greene me halfe ſo much. + 
Then haue yea maner of Dench, not ſo figuratiueas fit for ar- P/**#* 
gumentation,and worketh not vnlike the di/emmme of the Logici- the Diſmem- 
ans,becauſe he propones two or moe matters entierly, and doth as *'* 
it were ſet downe the whole tale or rekoning of an argument and 
then cleare euery part by it ſelfc,as thus. 
It cannot be but mgardſhip or neede, . 
Hade him attempt this foule and wicked deede: 
Nigardſmp not, for alwoayes he wvas free, 
Nor neede, for wuho doth not his richeſſe ſee? 
Or as onethat- cntreated for a faire young maide who was ta- 
—_— the watch in London and carried to Bridewell to be pu- 
niſhed. | | 
Nowvv gentill Sirs let this young maide alone, 
For etther ſhe hath grace of els ſhe hath nane: 
If ſhe hane grace, ſhe may in time repent, 
If ſhe haue none wuhat bootes her puniſhment. 
Or as another pleaded his deſerts with his miſtrefle. 
|  Wereit for grace,arelsin hope of gaine,. ' | 
. T aſay of my deſerts, it is but vamer © : 
For vvellmmmae m caſe ye dothem beaxe, . 
T 0 tell thera ofs t ſhonld bat whe your care: 
. Be they forgot: as lake ly ſpould I face, .' 


T o vvinne wuith ovardes grobere deedes cannaet prenaile, \, Janis, © 


Then haueye afigureverymcetcfor Oratorsor eloquent per- «che 


ſrwaders ſuchas our maker or Poetmuſtinſome cafes ſhewhim Piſtriburer. | 


clfe tobc,and is when weinay conueniently vtter a matter in one 
: 11 | 
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entier ſpeach or propoſition and will rather doit peecemeale and 
by diſtributis of cucry-part for amplification ſake,as forexiple he 
that might ſay,a houſe was outragiouſly plucked downe:will not 
be ſatisfied ſo to fay,butrather will ſpeake it mthis ſore: they firſt 
ynderminedthe groundfills,they beate downe the walles , they 
vnfloored the whe, they vntiled it and pulled downethe roofe. 
For ſoin decde is ahoufepulled downeby circiſtances, which this 
figure of diſtribution doth ſet forth cuery one apart,and therefore 
I name him the d;#ribnro7 according to his originall,as wrate the 
T «cane Poet in a Sonet which Sir 7 homas Wyat tranſlated with 
very good grace,thus. $6 
| Set me vuhereas the ſurme doth parch the greene, 
Or where his beames do not diſſotue the yce: 
In temmerate heate vuhere he is felt and ſtent, 
In preſence preſt of people mad or wu{e: 
Set me in hye or yet m low depree, | 
In longeſt night or inthe ſhorteſt day: © 
Tn cleareſt L 75nd where clouds thickeſt bee, 
In lustie youth or when my heares are gray: 
Set me m heauen,mearth orels im hell, . 
In hillor dale or im the foming flood: 
T brall orat large, aline where ſo 1 dwell, 
Stcke or m beabbin exll fame or good: 
Hers will ] be\and onely with this thought, 
Content my ſelfe, although my chaunce be naught. 
All which might haue bene ſaid in theſe two verſes. 
Set me wherefoener ye wwul, 
. » 1 amandivvabeyoidrsftull TY BEL 
The zealous Poet writing in prayſe of the maiden Queene would 
not ſceme to wrap vp all her moſt excellendparts in a: few words 
them cntierly comprehending,but didit by a diſtributor or mer:/< 
”z inthenegatiuetor the better grace,thus. 
Not your bewtie, moſt gracious ſonerame, - 
Nor maidenty lockes nnainteind woith mateſtie: 
.” Your ftately port,vvhich doth not match but ſtaine, 
"For yoar preſence ,your:pallace and your traine, . 
AlPrixces Conrts ume eje conld ener ſoc; | 
| Not 


rd =. 
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Not your quicke wits, your ſober COHermannce: 
T onr cleareforſight, your faithfull memorie, 
not So ſweete features, in [0 ſtaid countenaunce: 
firſt 1 Nor languages with plentuons Uiterance, 
hey - 1 Soabletodiſcourſe,andentertaine; 
ofe. Not noble race, farre beyond Ceſars raigne, 
this Runne in right line and bloud of nointed kings: 
ore Not large empure,armies,treaſurs domaine, 
the Luſtie huerwes,of fortunes dear#t darlings: 
1th Not allthe shilles, fit for a Princely dame, 
Y onr learned Muſe,vvith vſe and ſiudie brings. 
Not true honour,ne that mmortall fame 
Of —_— raigne,your only owne renowne 
eAndno Quecenes elr,yet ſuch as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory thandoeth your treble crowne. 
And then concludes thus. © _ 
Not any one of all theſs honord parts 
Your Prucely happes,and habites that do mone, 
And as it weregenſorcell all the hearts 
Of (hriften kings to quarrell for your lone, 
But to poſſeſſe,at once andal{ the, goad 
Arte and engine,and encry flarreabone. . 
Fortune or kindegould farce in fleſy aud bloud, 
Be as force inough to make. {0 many ſtrine 
For your perſou,which m our world ſtoode 
By all conſents the ninionſt mayde to wine. | 
Where ye ſee that all the parts of her commendation which 
were partitularly remembred in twenty verſes before, arcwrapt. 
d vpin thetwoverſes of this laſt part, videl. * | 
ls Not any one of all 'n0nr honardparts, 
[- T hoſe Princely haps and habiutes,&c. | 
This figure ſerues foramplification,and alſo for ornament;and 
to enforceperſwaſion mightely. Sir Geffrey (haxcer, father of our 
Engliſh Poets, haththeſe.verfes following in thediſtributor.. 


When faith faules is Prieſtes ſawes, _ \ ... ... p 
And Lords beſtes are bolden for lawes.. 


And robberde ig tane far purchaſes, - -.. '- 


Loucburden, 
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eArd lecheryfor folave 
T hen ſhall the Reatme of e Albion 
Be brought to great confuſion. h 
Where he might. have ſaid as much in theſewords : when vice 
abounds,and vertue decayeth in Albion,then&c. Andas another 


ſaid, | 
When Prince for his prople is wakefull and wiſe, 
Peeres ayding with armes,{ounſellors with aduiſe, 
Magiſtrate ſawerely wfing Ins charge, ' 
People preſt to obey,nor let to runne at large, 
Prelate of holy hife,and with dexotron 
Preferring pietie before promotion, 
Prieit ſtillpreachmg,and praying for our heale: 
T hen bleſſed is the ſtate of a commuon-weale. 

All which might haue bene ſaid in theſe few words, when eue- 
ry man in charge and authoritic doeth hisduety , & executcth his 
funQion well,then is the common-wealth happy. 

The Greeke Pocts who made mntficall ditties to be ſong to the 
lute or harpe,did vſctolinke their ſtaues together with one verſe 
running throughout the whole ſong by quall diſtance, and was, 
for the molt part, the firlt verſe of the afle , which kept ſo good 
ſence and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition did 

cueit greater grace. They called ſuchlinking verſe Epanone , the 
Tata verſus mtercalarss, and we may terme him the Loue-bur- 
den,following the originall,or if it pleaſe you; the long repeate: in 
onereſpe& becauſe thatone verſe alone beareth the whole burden 
of the ſong according tothe originall: im another reſpett , for that 
it comes by large diſtances to be often repeated, asin this. ditty 
made by the noble knight Sir Philip Sithney, | | 
A true loue hath myheart and Thaze his, 
By mft exchange one for another genen: 
Tholde his deare andmine he cannot miſſe, 
Therenener wat a better bargaine arinen. | 
. Ay trae lone hath my heart and Thane his. 
Ay heart in me heeper hins and me mm one, ' 
heart in hint his thoughts and fences puter: 
e loner my heart for once tt was hirownt, 
1 cher: 


[ 


a. ww w-y 


' VICe 
ther 


wereferre thereſt to their conſideration, as 
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1 cheriſh his becauſe mme it bides. 
My true loue hath heartgand 1 hane his. 
| Many times our Poet iscaried by ſome occaſion to _ of a Paradoxon, 
thing chat is maruelous, and then he will ſcemenot to ſpeakeit 37 
ſimply but with ſome ſigne of admiration, asin our enterlude cal=- - 
led the Foer. 
1 woonder much to ſee ſo many husbands thrine, 
T hat haze but little wit, before they come to wine : 
For one would eaſily weene who fo Lath lutle wit, 
His wife to teach it him,uvere a thing much wnfit. 

Or as (azo the Romane Senatour Gaid one day merily to his 
companion that walked with him , pointing his finger to a yong 
vnthrift in the ſtreete who lately before had ſold his patrimonie, 
of a goodly quititicof fale marſhes,lying neere vnto (Apsa ſhore. 

Now z5 ut not, a wonder to behold, | 

Yonaer gallant charce twenty winter old, 

By might (marke ye )able to doo more ? 

T han the mayne ſea that batters onhis ſhore? 
For what the wanes conld neuer waſh away, 

:  Thwsproper youth hath waſted in a day. 

. Not much valike the vvondrer haue ye another figure called Aporic, 
the doubrfull, becauſe oftentimes we will ſeeme tocaſt perils , and ihe | 
make doubt of things when by a plaine manner of ſpeech wee ; 
might afhrme or deny him ,as thus ofa cruell mother who mur- 
dred her ownechuld., | 

Whether the cruellmother were more to blame, 
Or the ſhrewud childe come of [0 curſt a dame: 

Or whether ſome fmatch of the fathers blood, 

Whoſe kinne wvere nexer kindegwor nexer good. 

Atooned her theretogec, 

This manner of ſpeech is vſed when we will not ſeeme , either E?iropir, * 
for manner ſake or to auoid tedtouſneſle , to trouble the iudge or rigue of Re- 
hearer with all that wecould fav, but —_— ſaid inough already, ference. 

nr {i ey ans c that ſaidthus: 
Me thmkes that 1 hane ſa:d, vvhat may. vvell (uſſiſe, 
——_ all the Ms nn /e, nel | 

The fanc ns ſubtill perſwader when = uitent-is to ſting his 
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aduerſary,orels to declare his mind in broad and liberal ſpeeches, 

which mightbreede offence or ſcandall,he will ſeeme to beſpeake 
Paris, pardon before hand , whereby his licentiouſnes may be the i 


/ ctter 
Or tne Py | io © 
"a6 » 27 borne withall, as he that ſaid : 


1f my ſpeech hap offend you any vvay, 
T hike it their farilt that ferce me [0 to ſay. 
Anxchings, _ Not much vnlike to the figure of reference,is there another with 
orthe ſomelittle diuerſitie which we call the anp.artencr ; becauſe many 
Impartenct. eimes 1n pleading and perſwading, we thinke it avery goo pol- 
licie to acquaint our iudge or hearer or very aduerſarie with ſome 
part ofour Counſel and aduice,and to aske their opinion , as who 


would ſay they could not otherwiſe thinke of the matter then we. 


do.As he that had tolde a long tale before certaine noble women, 
ofa matter ſomewhat in honour touching the Sex. 
T ell me faire Ladies if the caſe were your owne, 
So foule a fault would you haue it be knowen ?* 
Maiſter Gorge in this figure, ſaid very ſweetly. 
All yo who read thefe lines and skanne of my deſart, 
Indge whether was more good,my hap or els my hart. 
The good Orator vſcth a manner of ſpeach in his perſwafion 
 andis when all that ſhould Teeme to make againſt him being ſpo- 
POE, ken by thotherſide , hewall firſt admit it, and in th'end auoid all 
figure of ad- for his better aduantage; and this figureis much vſed by our En- 
aurance. =oljſh pleadersin the Starchamber and Chancery , which they call 
to confeſle and auoid, if it bein caſe of crime or iniury,and 15a ve-. 
ry good way . For when the matter is ſo plaine that it cannot be 
denied or trauerſed,it is good that it beiuſtified by confeſlall and 


auoidance. Icall it the figure of admirrarce. As we once wrate to. 


the reproofe of a Ladies faire but-crueltie. 
1 know your witte,I know your pleaſant tongre, 

Y oar forme ſweete fmiles,your ſome,but lonely lowrs : + 
A beantie to enamour olde and youg. 

T hoſe chaſ? deſires,that noble mide of yours, 

end that chiefe part whence all your honor ſprings, 
A grace to entertame the greate$t kings, 
All this 1 know:but ſame it is to ſee, © 

So faire partes ſpilt by toommeh ceneltie. 
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In many caſes we aredriuen for betterperſ waſion to tell the 


cauſe that mooues vs to ſay thus ot thus ::or els when we wou d BA 


fortifie our allegations by rendring reaſonsto euery one, this af” 
fienation of cauſe the Greekes called Erro/ogra,whichif we might 
without ſcorne of anew inuented termecall [' 7elcax/e} it were 
riglit according tothe Greeke originall:& Ipray you why ſhould 
wenotand with as goodauthoritie as the Greekes ? Sir 7 homas 
S$mith,her Maieſties principall Secretary,and a'mian of. great lear- 
ning and grauitie,ſecking to geue an Englith'word tothis Grecke 
word 4zu&-called it Spitewed , or wedſpite. Maſter Secretary 
Wilſon geuing an Engliſh name to his arte of Logicke , called it 
Witcraft,me thinke I may bebolde with like liberty to call the fi- 
gure Erw/ogia[T ellcanſe. ] And this manner of ſpeech is alwayes 
contemned,with theſe words, for, becauſe, and ſuch other conhr= 


"matiues. The Latines hauing no fittenameto geue it in one ſin- 


gle word,gaue itno name at all,but by circumlocution. We alfo 
call him thereaſon-rendrer,and leaue the right Engli[kwordſT e/ 


cauſe] much better anſwering the Greeke originall . Ar:fotle was 


molt excellent in vſc of this figure,for he neuer propones any al- 
legation,or makes any ſurmiſe, but he yeelds a reafon or caufe to 
fortific and proue it, which geues it great credit, For example ye 
my take theſe verſes , firſt pointing , than confirming by (imili- 
eudes. . | 
When fortune ſhall hane Sjut ont all her gall, 
1 truſ# good ſuch ſoall be to me allowat, - 

For 1 haxue ſeene a ſmnpein hauen fall, 
After the torme had broke both maſte and ſhrowde. 
And this. 

Goods the thing that mones vs ta deſire, 

T hat is to toy the beautywe behold: 

Els were we lowers asm an endleſſefire, 

Alwairs burning and exer chull a colde. 
And in thele verſes. 

Accuſed though 1 be withant deſart, 

Sith none can prone beleene tt not for true: 

For neuer yet ſoce firſt ye had my hart, 
: ":Emtenaed | tofalſe or be untrin., 

- Ccy 


Etiolo ga, 
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fon renc 

or the 


Tell caulc. 
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Andin this Diſticque. 
And for her beauties praiſe.no wight that with her warrec: 
For where ſhe comes [he ſhewes her ſelfe hke ſun among the ſtars. 
Andin this other dittie of ours wherethe loucr complaines of 
his Ladies crueltie,rendring for cucry furmiſe arcaſon,and by tel- 
ling the cauſe,ſeeketh(as it were)to get credit, thus, 
Cruel you be who can ſaynay, 
Since ye delight im others wo: 
Cmriſe am 1, ye may well ſay, 
For that 1 haue,honourd you [6. 
But blameleſſe I, who contd not chaſe, 
To be enchaunted by your eye: 
But ye toblamethus to refuſe 
Aly ſermce,and to tet me die. 
Dicholog)a, Sometimes our crroris ſo manifeſt, or we be ſo hardly preſt 
tiene. Withour aduerſaries, as wecannot deny the fault layd ynto our 
caſe. charge: inwhich caſe itis good pollicie toexculſe it by ſome al- 
lowable pretext, as did one whom his miſtreſſe burdened with 
ſome vnkindeſpeeches which he had paſt of her, thus. 
1 ſaid ut : but by lapſe of lymg tongue, 
FW hen furie and inſt griefe my heart oppreſt: 
1 ſaydt : as ye ſeeboth fraile and young, 
When yorr rigor hadranckled m my bre#7. 
T he cruell[wound that ſmarted me [8 ſore, 
Pardon therefore( fweete ſorrow )or at leaſt 
Beare with mine youth that nener fell before, 
Leaſt your offence encreaſe my griefe the more. 
And againe intheſe, 
1 ſpake amyſſe 1 cannot it deny 
But cauſed by you eat diſcourteſie: 
Andf 1 ſaid that which 1 now repent, 
And ſardit not, but by miſFonermnent 
Of youthfull yeres,your ſelfe that are ſo young 
Pardon for once thuerroy of my tongue, 
And thimke amends can neuer come to late: 
/ Lomue may be curſt,but loue can nener hate. 


Speaking before of the figure [[Symecdeche] wee called him 
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[_ 2nicke concert becauſcheinuredin a ſingle word onely by way Neeme, 


of intendment or large meaning,but ſuchas was = diſcoue- _v the 
and the whole, cloſ coccir. 


red by eucry quicke wit ,as by the halfeto vnder 
and many other waics _—_— by the examples. Butby this fi- 
gure {[Noema] the obſcurity of the ſence licth not in a ſingle 
word, butin ancntier ſpeech,whereof we do not ſo cafily con- 
ceiue the meaning, but as it were by coniecture,becaule it is wittie 


and ſubtile or darke, which makes me therefore call him in our 


vulgar the ["{7o/e concert] as he that ſaid by himſelfe and his wife, 
I thanke God in fortie winters that we haue liued together , ne- 
uer any of ourneighbours ſet vs at one, meaning that they neuer 
fell out in all that ſpace, which had bene the direRer ſpeech and 
more apert,and yet by intendment amounts all to ———_ Ne- 
uertheleſle diſlemblable and in efte&t contrary . Pawler Lord 
T reaforerof England,and firſt Marques of Wincheſter, with the 
like ſubtill ſpeech gaue a quippe to Sir 7/1/am Gyfford, who had 
married the Marques ſiſter, and all her life timecould ncuer loue 
her nor like of her company , but when ſhe was dead made the 
greateſt moanefor her in the world, and with teares and much la- 
mentation vttered his gricfe to the L. Treaſorcr, o good brother 
quoth the Marques,I am right fory to ſee you now loue my ſiſter 
ſo well, meaning that he ſhewed his loue too late, and ſhould haue 
done it while ſhe was aliue, 

A great counſellour ſomewhat forgetting his modeſtie, vſed 
theſe wards : Gods lady Ireckon my ſelfe as good aman as he you 
talke of, and yet I am not able to do ſo... Yealir quoth the party, 
your L. is too good tobe aman, I would ye werea Saint, mea- 
ning hewould he were dead, fornone areſhrined for Saints before 


= be dead. 


he Logician vſetha definition to expreſle thetruth ornature 0;37mue, 
of cuery thing by his true kinde and difference, as to ſay wiſe- 
dome is a prudent and wittie forchight.and conſideration of hu- gigerence, 


maneor worldly aQtions with their euentes. This definition 1s Lo- 
gicall. The Oratour vſeth another maner of definition, thus : Is 


this wiſedome ? no it is a certaine ſubtill knawith craftie wit, it is 
'no indultrie as ye call it;but a certaine buſie brainſickneſle, for in- 


duſtrie is aliuely and vayeried ſearch and occupation.n honeſt 
Cc ij 


Definerof 
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things,egerneflc is an appetitein baſe and ſmall matters. 

Ic ſerueth many tunes to great purpoſe to -preucut our adyuerſz- 
ries arguments,and take vpon vs toknow before what our judge 
or aduerſary or hearer thinketh,and that we will ſeeme to vtter it 
before it be ſpoken or alleaged by, them, jn reſpe& of which bold- 
neſſe to enter ſo deepely into another mans conceit or conſcience, 
and to be ſo priuieof another mans mynde,vaue cauſc that this fi- 

gurewas called the[[pre/arpruons}Iwillalſocall him the figure of 
Procats:,"%> proſyppoſaior the prenenterfor by reaſon we ſuppoſe before what 
the preſumpru- May be faid.or perchaunce would be ſaid by our aduerſary or any 
eus,orherwile other, we do preuent them of their aduantage, and do catch the 
Preſuppolall. ball(as they are wont to ſay)before it come to the ground, 
It is alſo very many times vſeg for a good pollicic in pleading 
Parel:pfes, : ; 
ork orperſwaſion.to inake wiſe asif weſet but Iight of thematter,and 
aſlager. that thercfore we do paſle it ouer ſlightly when in deede we do 
then intend molt effectually and deſpightfully ifit beinueRiue to 
remember it : it isalſo when we will not ſeeme to know a thing, 
and yet we know it well inough , and may be likened to the ma- 
ner of women, who as the comon ſaying is,willſay-nay and takeit, 
I hola my peace and will not ſay for ſhame, 
T he much vntruth of that uncmill dame: 
For if I ſnowld her coullours kindly blaze, 
1t would [omakhe the chaſt eares amaze.&c. 
Commratio, '» Tt is ſaid by maner of a prouerbiall ſpeach that he who find 
ot the ; 
62ureof abode himfelfe well ſhould not wagge;; cuen fo the perſwader finding a 
ſubſtantiall pointin his matterto ſerue his purpoſe,ſthould dwell 
vpon that point longer then vpon any other leſſe aſſured, and vſe 
all endeuour to maintaine that one,& as it were to make his chief 
aboad thereupon,for which cauſe I name hum the figure of aboad, 
according to the Latinename:Some take it not but for a courſe of 
argument & therefore hardly may one giue any cxamples therof. 

Now as arte and good pollicy:1n perſwaſion bids vs to abide & 

Aeraſlaſis, not to ſtirrefrom the point of our. moſt aduantage , but theſame 
"5-6 to enforceandtarry vpon with all poſſible argument, ſo doth diſ- 
orthe cretion will vs ſometimes toflit from one matter to.another , asa 
Romans: 5 g meete to be forſaken , and another efitxed vpon., I call hun 
therefore the firrrmmg figure, orfigureof reamone; like as he fhr 
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before was called the figureof aboade. 


Euen ſo againe, as 1t is wifdome for a perſwader to tarrie and 'parecmaſe, 


make his aboad as long as he may conueniently without tedioul- 
nes tothe hearer , vpon his chiefe proofes or points of the cauſe 
tending to his aduantage,andlikewiſeto depart againe when time 
ſcrues,and goetoa new matter ſeruing the purpoſe aſwell . So is 1t 
requiſite many times for him to talke farre from the principall 
matter,and as 1t were to range aſide, to th'intent by fuch extraor- 
dinary meane to induce or inferre other matter, aſwell or better 
ſeruing the principal purpoſe,and neuertheles in ſeaſon to returne 
home where he firſt {trayed out. This maner of ſpeech is termed 
the figure of digrelſton by the Latines, following the Greeke ori- 
ginall, we alſo call him the /f-ag gler by allufis to theſouldier that 
marches out of his array, or by thoſe that keepeno order in their 
marche,as the battailes well ranged do:of this figure therenecd be 


geuen no —_— 
Occaſion o 


or the 


Stragler, 


ers many times that our maker as an oratour , or , xpodizio, 


perſivader,or pleader{hould go roundly to worke, and by a quick orthe | 
and ſwift argument diſpatch his perſwaſion , & as they are woont F*<4ic difpar- 


toſay not to itand all day trifling tono purpoſe, but.torid it out 
of the way quickly. This is done by a manner of fpecch,both figu- 
ratiue and argumentatiue, when we do briefly ſet downeall our 
beſt reaſons ſeruing the purpoſe,and reiefall ofthein ſawing one, 
which we accept to ſatisfie the cauſe : as he that in a litigious caſe. 
for land would prooue it not the aduerfaries,buthis clients. 
No mn can ſay its his by heritage, 
Nor by Legacie,or T eftatours denice: 
Nor that it came by purchaſe or engage, 
Wor from his Price for any good ſermce. . 
+, Then nets miſt it be his by verywvorong, 
- 1.» Whitth he hath offred thespaore plaintife (6. Jong; © | 
. Though'wemghtcall:this figure verywell and properly the: 
[Paragon Jyet dare I not ſo to doetor fearcob the Courticrs enuy, 
who will hageno man vſe.that terme but after acourtly manner; 
thatis,n prayſing ofhorſes,haukes;hounds,pearles,diamonds,ru-: 
bies,emetodes;and other prectous ſtones: ſpecially offayre women: 
whole excellcncieis diſcoucred by-paragomzingorfetting one to. 


ans ata ores —Alips Argonne c—_ oe coop ooo on mor pn 
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 inallordinarie cafes the figure of compariſon: as when a man wil 


Dialogiſmns, 
or 


the right rea» 
ſoner. 


. a mantoawoman,andcontrariwiſe: in which r 


ry ſortand degree. Vir gifſpeaking urthe perſon of Excus, 7 ure 
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another,which moned the zealous Poet, ſpeaking of the mayden 
Queenc,to call her the agen of Queenes, This conſidered, I 
willlet our figure enioy his belt beknowen name,and call him ſtil 


—_— <e << a (_(»t 


ſceme to make things appeare good or bad,or better or worſe, or 
more or leſſeexcellent, cither vpon ſpite or for pleaſure,or any 0- | 
ther good affcRis,then he ſets the lefſe by the greater,orthe grea- 
ter to the leſle, the equall to his equall,and by ſuch confronting of 
them together, driues out the true ods thatts betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare,as when we ſang of our Soucraigne Lady 
thus,in thetwenticth Parthemiade. 
es falcon fares to buſſards flight, 
As egles eyes to owlates ſight, 
As fierce ſaker to a 
As brighteſt noone to darkeſt night: 
As ſummer [ume exceedeth farre, 
T he moone and exery other ſtarre: 
So farremy Princeſſe prasſe doeth paſſe, 
T he famouſt Dneene that ener was, 
And inthe cighteene Partheniade thus. 
Set rich rubie toredeſmayle, 
T he rauens plume to peacocks tayle, 
Lay me the larkes.to lizards eyes, 
T he duskie cloude to azure $hie, 
Set ſballow brookes to ſurging ſeas, 
| e-1n orient pearle to awhite peaſe: 
&c. Concluding. 
T here ſhall no leſſe an ods be ſeenc 
In mme from exery other Ducene, 

Weare ſometimes occaſioned in our tale to report ſome ſpeech 
from another mans mouth,as what a king ſaid to his priuy coun- 
ſell or ſubic&,acaptaineto his ſouldier, aſouldiar to his captaine, 
rt we mult al- 
waies geueto cucry perſon his fit andnaturall,& that which beſt 
becommeth him, Forthat ſpeech becommeth a king which doch: 
not acarter,anda y man thatdocth not an old:and fo in eue-' 


Hd 
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#5 and many other great Princes,and ſometimes of meaner men, 
ye ſhall ſee what decencie cuery of their ſpeeches holdeth with 


the qualitie, degree and yeares of the ſpeaker . To which exam- 


ples I will for this timereferre you. 

So if by way of fiction we will ſeem to ſpeake in another mans 
perſonas if king Herr the eight were aliue,and ſhould ſay of the 
towne of Bulleyn, what we by warreto the hazard of our perſon 
hardly obteined,our young ſonne without any peril at allfor litle 
mony delmered vp againe.Or if we ſhould faine king Edwardthe 
hirdyedebtiiniing how his ſucceſſour Queene are had loſt 
the towne of Calays by negligence, ſhould ſay: That which the 
ſrord wanne,the diſtaffe hath loſt . This manner of ſpeech is by 
the figure Dialogi/nre,or the right reaſoner. 

In waightie cauſes and for great purpoſes, wiſe perſwaders vſe 
grave & weighty ſpeaches,ſpecially in matter of aduiſe or counſel, 
for which purpoſe there is a maner of ſpeach to alleage textes or 
authorities of wittie ſentence,ſuch as ſmatch morall dorine and 
teach wiſedome and good behauiour,by the Greeke originall we 
call him the direfoxr , by the Latin he is called /ententia; we may 
call him the /age /ayer,thus. 

« Nature bids vs 5 a loning mother, 
® To loxeonr ſelues firſt and next to lone another. 


& The Prince that conets allto know and ſee, 
« Had neede fall milde and patient to bee. 


« Nothing ſtiches faſter by vs as appeares, 
* Then that which we learne in our tender yeares. . 
And that which our ſoucraigne Lady wrate in defianice of for- 
tune. 
Neuer thmke you fortune can beare the fervay, 
Where vertnes force, cancanſe her to obay. © 
Heede muſt be taken that ſuch rules or ſentences be choiſly 
made and not often vſcd teaſt exceſſe breed lothſomnelle. 


- 


Gnome, 
or the 
Director, 


 Semeniia, 


or the 


Sage ſayer. 


Arte and good pollicie moues'vs many times to be: Earneſt in Sinathriſmu, 
our {peach,and thenwelay on ſuch loadand fo gotoitby. heapes en 
as if wewould winne the gamebymultitudeof words & ſpeiches, .- 


not all of one but of divers tnatter and ſence, —— qo cauſcthe 
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Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping fignre.as he that ſazd 
' T omnſe m mmnde how faire howv wwſe,hovv good, | 
Hovu braye howv free, howv carteons and howv tre, 
My Lady ts doth but inflame my blood, 
Or thus. 
1dreme,1 areame,l do,l taft,1 touch, 
Nothing at all b::t ſmells of perfit bliſſe. 
And thus by maiſter Edvvard Dzar, vehement ſift & pallio» 
natly. 
: But if my faith my hopegny lone my true mtent, 
Hy hbertse,my ſernice vowed,my tme and all be ſpent, 
TInvaine, &c. 

But if ſuch earneſt and haſtie heaping vp of ſpeaches be made 
by way of recapitulation, which commonly is inthe end of euery 
long tale and-Oration, becauſe the ſpeaker ſeemes to make a colle= 
Aion of all the former matcriall points , to binde them as it were 
ina bundle and lay them forth to enforce the cauſe and renew the 
hearers memory,then ye may geue him more property the name 
of the[ſco//efoxrJor recapitulatour,and ſerueth to very great pur- 
poſe as inan hympne written by vs to the Queenes Maieſtic en- 
citled(/1/mernza) wherein ſpeaking of the mutabilitic of fortune in 
the caſe ofall Princes generally , wee ſeeined to exempt her Ma- 
ieſtic of all ſuch caſualtic, by reaſon ſhe was by her deſtinie and 
many dime partes in her,ordained to a molt long and conltane 
proſperitie in this world,concluding with this recapitulation. 

| But thou art free,but were thou not in deode,, | 
But were thog not,come of mmnortall ſeede: 
Near yborne,and thy munde made to bliſſe, 
Heanuens mettall that enerlaſtmg is: 
Were not thy voit,and that thy vertnes ſhall, 
Be deemd dinine thy fauour face and all: 
- And that thy loze, ne name uy neer dye, 
Nor thy ſtate, tirrne, ſtayd by aeftumes; -  ., 
.. - +1 Dreadwere leuFt once thy noble hart may feele, _ 
1) Solne rufullturne,of her. onſteady voheele. ,' | "1 
» Many times-when we haue rutine a long race in our tale fpo- 
ken to the hearers,we-doſodainlyflycout- & either ſpeake Fang 
t. [4 C c 
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claime at ſome other perſon or thing, and therefore the Greekes 
call ſuch figure (as we do)the turnway or turnetale,& breedeth by 
ſuch exchaunZzea certaine recreation to the hearers munds, as this 
vicd by alouer tohis vnkind miſtreſle. 

And as for you( faire one) ſay now by proofe ye finde, 

T hat rgour and mgratituae ſoothe kill a gentle mine, 

Andas we in our triumphals, ſpeaking long to the Queenes 

Maicſtie,vps the ſodaine we burſt out in anexclamationto Phe- 
bu; ſeeming todraw nanew matter,thus. 

But O Phebus, 

All ghſtering mthy gorgious gowne, 

Wouldſt thou wort ſafe to ſlide a dowone 2 

And duvell with vs, 


But for a day, 
1 could tell thee cloſe inthine eare, 
A tale that thou hadſt lener heare 
1 dare well ſay: 
T hen ere thou woert, 
To kifſe that onkindrunneavvay, 
Who wuas transformed to boughs of bay: 
For her carft kert, &c. 
And ſoreturned againe to the firlt matter. 


The matter and occaſion leadeth vs many times to deſcribe andWpporipoſe;, 


ſet foorth many things,in ſuch ſort asit ſhould appeare they were 
truly beforeour eyes though they were not mw , which to do 
it requireth cunning; for nothing can be kindly counterfait or re- 

reſented in his abſence, but by great diſcretion in the doer , And 
if the things we couct to deſcribe benotnaturall or not veritable, 
than yet the ſame axeth more cunningto do it, becauſets faine a 
thing that neuer wasnor is like to be, proceedeth of a greater wit 
and {harper inuention than to deſcribe things that be true. 


or 
the ccunterfair 
repretentation. 


And theſe be things that a poet or maker is woont todeferibe Proſopo- 
ſometimes as true or naturall , and ſometimes to faineas artificial $424. * 


and not true. v:2..Theviſage, ſpeach and countenance of any per- 

ſon abſentor dead : and this kinde of repreſentation' is called the 

Counterfait countenance ;.as Homer doth in his 14adesi;dwmerk 
Dd y 


o 
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perſonages : namely Achillesaud T herfites, according to the truth 
and not by fiftion . And as our poet (Hancer doth in his Canter- 
bury tales ſet forth the Sumner, Pardoner, Manciple, an the reſt 
of the pilgrims, molt naturally and pleaſantly. 
Proſopopeie, But if ye wil faine any perſon with ſuch features,qualities & c6- 
Cor2592. ;, ditios,orifyewilattribute ay humane quality,as reaſon or ſpeech 
pciſonation, todobecreatures or other inſenfible things,& do ſtudy(as one may 
ſay)to giue thea humane perſon, it is not Proſopographia,but Pro- 
ſapopera, becauſe it is by way of iid , & no prettier examples can 
be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romantof the roſe tranſlated 
out of French by Chaxcer,deſcribing the perſons of auarice,enuie, 
old age,and many others,whereby much moralitie is taughe. 
Cronographia, Soft we deſcribe the time or ſeaſon of the yeare,as winter,ſum- 
orthe mer, haruelt, day, midnight, noone, euening, or ſuch like : we call 
Conneitait {uch deſcription the counterfart time, Cronographiaexamples arc 
euery where to be found. 
Topographia, And if this deſcriptis be of any trueplace.citie, caſtell,hill, val- 


©, ie leyorſea,& ſuch like:we call it thecounterfait place T opographia, 
oynterfair | ? 
place. or if ye fayne places vntrue, as heauen. hell, paradiſe, the houſe of 


fame,thepallace of the ſunne, the denne of theepe, and ſuch like 
which ye thall ſeein Poetes : ſo did Chamcer very well deſcribe the 
country of S$a/aces in [tahe,which ye may ſee, in his report of the 
Lady Gryfy/. ; 
Pragmgre- -* But if ſuch deſcription be made to repreſent the handling of a- 
graphis. ny buſines with the circumſtances belonging therevnto as the 
Counterfait. manner of a battell, afeaſt,a marriage, aburiall or any other mat- 
an—_ ter that liethin feat'and actiuitie : we call it then the counterfaie 
ation [Pragmatographia.] 

In this figure the Lord Nicholas V anx a noble gentleman, and 
much delightedin vulgar making, & a man otherwiſe of no great 
learning but hauing herein a manuclous facillitie,madea ditticre- 
preſenting thebattayle and affault of (#pide, ſoexcellently well, 
as for the gallant and propre application of his fiction in eu 
part, I cannot chooſe but fet downe the greateſt part of his ditty, 
for in truth it can not be amended. | | 

| W hen Cupid ſealed firſt the fort, 
W herein my hart lay wounded fore. 
The 
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T he battrie was of [ach a ſort, 

T hat 1 muſt yeeld or die therefore. 

T here ſaw 1 loue vpon the wall, 

How he his banner did diſplay, 

Alarme alarme he gan to call, 

And bad his ſouldiers ep aray. 

T he armes the wuhich that Cupid bare, 
Were pearced harts vvith teares beſpremt : © 
In filuer and ſable to declare 
T he ſtedfa$t lone he alvvates meant. 

T here might you ſee his bandalldreft 
1n colours ite to vohite and blacke, 

With pouder and wvith pellets preſt, 

T o bring them forth to ſpoule and ſackt$® 
Good wollthe maiſter of the ſpot , 

Stood in the R ampire braue and proude, 
For expence of ponder he ſpared not, 
Aſſault aſſault to crie aloude. : 

T here might you heare the Canons rore, 
Eche peece diſcharging a loxers looke,@&c. 


As well toa good maker and Poet as to an excellent perſwa- Omiofr, 
der in proſe,the figure of Symiruade is very neceſlary,by which we , 7. 
not onely bewtific our tale , but alſo very much inforce & inlarge 
it. Ifay inforce becauſe no one thing more preuaileth with all or- 
dinary tudgements than perſwalion by /ami/itnude . Now becauſe 
there are ſundry ſorts of them , which alſo do worke after diuerſe 
faſhions in the hearers conceits, I will ſet them all foorth by a tri- 
plediuiſion, exempting the generall $;zz:/zde as their common 
Aunceſtour,and I will cal him by the name of Reſemblance with 
out any addition, from which I deriue three other ſorts : and giue 
euery one his particular name, as Reg/emblance by Pourtrait or I- 
magery,which the Greeks call Icon,R eſemblance morall or miſti- 
call, which they call Parabola, & Reſemblance by example, which 
they call Paradigma, and firſt we will —_ of the generall re- 


yce,or bare ſrrilitude,which may 


thus ſpoken. 

But as the watrie ſhowres delay the raging wind, 

So doeth good hope cleane put w diſpaire ont of my mind. 
=: -- 
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AnJ in this other likening the forlorne louer toa ſtriken deere, 
{hen as the jIrihen acere withdrawes himſelfe alone, 
So do T eeke jome ſecret place, where 1 may make my mone, 
An in this ofours where weliken glory to aſhadow. 

e-Ls the ſhadow (vis nattre beyng ſuch, ) 
Folioweth the bedy,vuhbether ut wioillor no, 
$9 dveth gloryrefuſe it nere ſo much, 
I ait on Tertue, be tt im wvveale or 990, 
And enen as the ſhadow un his hind, 
What tune it beares the carkas COmmpany, 
Goth oft before,and oftencomes behiad : 
So doth renowme,that raiſethvs ſo hye, 
(ome to vs quick ſometime not till ve dye. 
But the glory,that growth not oner faſt, 
1s ener great,and kkeleſft long to laſt. 

Againein a ditty toa miſtreſlc of ours, where we likened the 
cureof Loue to Achilles Jaunce. 

T he launce fo bright that made T elephus wvound, 
T he ſame ruſty,ſalued the ſore againe, 

- Somay my meede (Madame )of you redownd, 
FW hoſe rigour wuas firt authour of my paine. 

The T »ckan poct vieth this Re/emblance , nuring as well by 
D:ſſmulitude as Simulitudelikening himlelfe(by Implication)to the 
flieand neither tothe eagle nor to the owle : very well Engliſhed 
by Sir T homas Wiat after his faſhion,and by my ſelfe thus: 

T here be ſome fowles of ſight ſo prowd andſtarke, 
es canbehold the ſunne,and nener ſhrinke, 
Some ſo feeble,ai they are faine to wuinke, 

Or neuer come abroad till it be darke: 

Others there be ſo ſanple,as they thmke, 

Becauſe rt ſhines yo ſport thems inthe fire, 

And feele uunware,the worong of their deſire, 
Fluttring amidſt the flame that doth than barne, 
Of this lait ranke(alas) am 1 aright, 

For in my ladies lookes to ſtand or turne 

1 haue no povver ve find place to retire, 


Where any darke may ſnaae me from her ſight 
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But to her beames ſo bright whilft 1 afpire, © 
Tperiſh by the bane of my delight. 
Againein theſe likening a wiſe man to the true louer. 
eAstraeloue is content with his emtoy, 
And acketh no-witneſſe nor no record, 
And as faint lone is enermore moſt coy, 
To boaſtand brag his troth at enery woord: 
: Enen ſo the wiſe vuithoutenother meede: 
Contents him with the guilt of his good deede. 
And in this reſembling the learning of an euill-man to the 
feedes ſowen in barren ground. x 
As the good ſeedes ſowen im frunfull ſoyle, 
Bring foorth foyſon when barren doeth them ſhoile: 
So doeth it fare when much good learning hits, 
PV pon ſhrewde willes and ill diSpoſed wits. 
1C Andin theſe likening the wiſe man to anidiot. 
eA ſage man [aid,nany of thoſe that come 
To Athens ſchoole for voiſdome,ere they went 
T hey fir5t ſeem d wiſe,then louers of wiſdome, 
T hen-Orators then idiots,which is meant - 


T hat in wiſdome all ſuch as profite moſt, 


Te 


y Are leait ſurhe,and little apt to boaFt. | 
ic Againe, fora louer, whoſecredit ypon ſome report had bene 
d ſhakenhe praycth better opinion by ſimilitude. 


Aﬀrer ill crop the ſoyle nzuſ? eft be ſowen, 

end fro ſmpwracke we [ayle to ſeas againe, , 

T hez God forbid whoſe fault hath once bene knowen, . 
Should for ener aſpotted wight remaine. 
Andinthis working by reſemblance inakinde of diſſimulityde 

betweene a father and a maſter. - 

It fares not by fathers as bymaitersit doeth fare, 

For a fooliſh father mey get a wiſe ſoure, 

But of a fooliſh maſter it haps very rare” \ 

Is bread a wiſe ſernant where eucr he wonne..:' 


Andin theſe, likening the wife man tothe Giant , the foole to- 
the Dwarte. > 1 de og 
Set the Giant deepe na daleythe awarfe pon an hull, 

g : , Ee Dy | _ 


Icon. 


or 
Reſemblance 
by icaageric, 
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Yet will the one be but a dwarſe,th other a giant ſell. 
S$o will the wiſe be great and high,euen in the loweit place: 
T he foole when he 1: moſt aloft will ſteme but low and baſe, 

But when we liken an humane perſon to another in counte- 
naunce,ſtature,ſpeachor other qualitie,it is not called bare reſem- 
blance , but reſemblaunce by imagerie or pourtrait , alluding to 
the painters terme,who yeldeth to th'eye a viſible repreſentatis of 
the thing he deſcribes and paintcth in his table . So we commen- 
ding her Maieſtic for wiſedome bewtic and magnammitie like- 
ned her to the Serpent, the Lion and the Angell, becauſe by com- 
mon vſurpation,nothing is wiſer then the Serpent,more couragi- 
ous then the Lion,more bewtifull then the Angell. Theſe are our 
verſes inthe end of the ſeuenth Parthenrade. 

N ature that wer vvorkes amiſſe, 
In womans breſt by paſſing art: 
Hath lodged ſfe the Lyons hart, 
And feately fixt voith all good grace, 
T o Serpents head an Angels face. 

And this maner of reſemblaunce is not onely performed by 
likening of liuely creatures one to another , but alſo of any other 
naturall thing,bearing a proportion of fimilitude,as toliken yea- 
low togold, white tofiluer, red to the roſe, ſoft tolilke, hard to 
the ſtone and ſuch like . Sir Philip Sidney in the deſcription of his 
miſtreſle excellently well handled this figure of reſemblaunce by 
imagerie , as ye may ſec in his booke of Archaaia: and ye may ſee 
the like,of our doings , in a Partherrade written of our ſoueraigne 
Lady , whercin wereſemble eucry part ofher body to ſome natu- 
rall thing of excellent perfetionin his kind , as of her forchead, 
browes and haire , thus. 

Of ſluer woas her forehead hye, 

Her browes two bowes of hebenie, 
Her treſſes tru$t were to behold 
Frizled and fine as fringe of gold. 

And ofher lips. | | 

-: T wo lips worowght out of rubierocke, ' - ' 
Like leanes to ſhut and to wnlock. 
As portall dore in Princes chamber: » | 
A golden tongue mmonth cf amber . And 


A 
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And ofher eyes. ; 
Her eyes God wot wohat ſtuffe they are, 


Tu: -oabvi dmnrſt be ſworne each 1s a ftarre: 


As cleere and bright as woont to guide 
The Pylot in his wuinter tide. 
And ofher breaſts. 
Her boſome ſleake as Paris plaster, 
Helde wp two balles of alabaſter, 
Eche byas was a little cherri: 
Or els 1 thinke a tf rawberie. 
Andallthereſt that followeth,which may ſuffice to exemplific 
your figureof 7coz,or reſemblance by imagerie and portrait. 


But whenſocuer by your ſimilitude ye will ſeeme to teach any Parabolz, 
moralitie or good leſſon by ſpeeches miſticall and darke , or farre g.cybrnce 
fette, vader a ſence metaphoricall applying one naturall thing to miſticall 


another, or onecaſe to another, inferring bythem a like conſe- 
quence in other cafes the Greekes call it Parabola, which terme 
is alſo by cuſtome accepted of vs: neucrtheleſſe we may call him 
in Engliſh the reſemblance miſticall : as when we liken a young 
childe to a greenetwigge which ye may eafilie bende euery way 
ycliſt: oran old man who labourcth with continuall infirmities, 
to a drieand drickſie oke. Such parables wereall the preachings 
of Chriſt in the Goſpell, as thoſe of the wiſe and fooliſh virgins, 
of the euil ſteward, of the labourers in the vineyard, and anum- 
ber more. And they may be fayned aſwell as true : as thoſe fables 
of £/ope,and other apologies inuented for dottrine ſake by wiſe 
and graue men. 

Finally,ifin matterof counſell ap—_— we will ſceme to 


liken one caſeto another,fuch as pa 


hand : or if ye will draw the radgements precedent and authori- 

zed by antiquitie as veritable,and peraduenture fayned and ima- 

gined for ſome purpoſc,into ſimilitude or diflimilitude with our 

preſent ations and affaires,it is called reſemblanceby-cxample:as 

ifone ſhould fay thus, «4/exarder the great in his ition to 

Aſia did thus,fo did Hambalcommmg ay Spaine,fodid Ce/ar | 
- <C 


ce ordinarily in mans affaires, Par ay 
and doe compare the paſt with the preſent,gathering probabili- arecemblance 
tie of like ſucceſle to come in the things wee haue preſently in ®Y<<a=Ple. 


Exargaſie. 


| or _ 
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in Egypt, therfore all great Captains & Generals ought to doe it. 
And thus againe, It hath bene alwayes vfualbamong great and 
magnanimous princes in all ages,not only to repulſeany iniury & 
inuaſton from their owne realmes and domunions, but alſo with a 
charitable & Princely compaſſion to defend their good neighbors 
Princes and Potentats,from all oppreſſion of tyrants & viurpers, 
So did the Romaines by their armes reſtore many Kings of Aſia 
and Afﬀricke expulſed out of their kingdoms.So did K. Edward 1. 
reſtabliſh Ba/zo/ rightfull owner of the crowne of Scotlid againſt 
Robert I: brus no lawfull King. So did king Edvard the third aide 
Damneeter king of Spaine againſt-Hezrybaſtard and viurper . So 
haue many Engliſh Princes holpen with their forces the poore 
Dukes of Britaine their ancient friends and allies, againſt the ou-= 
trages of the French kings : and why may not the Queene our 
foucraine Lady with ike honor and godly zele yeld protection to 
the people of the Low countries, her neereſt neighbours to reſcue 
thema free people from the Spanilh ſeruitude. | 
Andas this reſemblance is of one mans ation to another , fo 
may it be-made by examples of bruite beaſtes , aptly correfpon- 
ding in qualitie or cuent, as one that wrote certaine prety verſes 
of the Emperor Maximinus,to warne him that he ſhould not glo- 
Try too much 1his-owne ſtrength;for ſo he did in very deede,and 
would take any common ſouldier rotaskeat wraſtling , or wea- 
pon,or in any other aQtiuitie and feates of armes, which was by the 
wiſer ſort miſliked,theſe were the verſes. 
T he Elephant is flrong,yet death doeth it ſubdue, 
T he bullis ftrong,yet cannot death eſchae. 
T he Lionſtrong,and ſlaine for all his flrength:. 
T he T year ſtrong,yet kilde x5 at the length; 
Poa many,that dreade$t. not any one, 
Many canukill; that cannot kill alone. x 
Ando it fell out,for axmmme was flainein amutime of his 
fouldiers , taking no warning by. theſe examples. written for his 
admonition: be CHAP. XX. 
T he la#F andprincipall figure of our poeticall Ornament; |; 
rum the glorious luſtre it feeterh vponour ſpeech and language, 
the Greeks call. it {Exargaſ@] the Latinc [| ExpolitioJa _ 
| rants 
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transferred from theſe poliſhers of marble or porphirite , whoaf: 
ter it is rough-hewen & reduced to that fathio they will,do ſet vp- 
on ita goodly elaſſe, ſo ſmoth andcleere as ye may ſee your face 
in it, or otherwiſe as it fareth by the bareand naked body , which 
being attired inrich and gorgious apparell, ſeemeth to the com- 
mon vſage of th'eye much more comely S& bewtifull then the na- 
turall. So doth this figure(which therefore I call-the Gorg:ows)po- 
liſh our ſpeech & as it wereattire it with copious & pleaſant am- 
plifications and much varietic of ſentences all running vpon one 
point &to one intet-ſo as Idoubt whether I may termeit a figure, 
orrathcr a maſſe of many figuratieſpeaches , applied to the bew- — 
tifying of our tale or argumet. In a worke of ours intituled Philo- 
calia wehaue ſtrained to ſhew the vie & application of this figure 
and all others mentioned in this booke , to which we referre you. 
I finde none exainple in Engliſh meetre , ſowell maintayning 
this figure as that dittic of her Maieſties owne making paſſing 
ſweete and harmonicall , which figure beyng as his very origt- 
nall name purporteth the moſt bewtifull and gorgious of all 0- 
thers , it asketh in reaſon to be reſcrued fora laſt complement, 
and deſciphred. by the arte of a Ladies penne , her ſclfe beyng 
the moſt bewtifull ,.or rather bewtie of Queenes. And this was 
the occaſion : our ſoucraigne Lady perceiuing how by the Sc. 
Q. reſidence within this Realme at fo great hbertic and caſe ( as 
were skarce mecte for ſo great and daungerous a pryſoner )bred 
ſecret fations among her people,and made many of the nobilitie 
incline to fauour her partie : ſoine of them defirous of innoua- 
tion in the ſtate : others aſpiring to greater fortunes by her li- 
bertie and life . The Quecne our ſoucratgne Lady to declare that 
ſhewasnothing ignorit of thoſeſecret prattizes, though ſhe had 
long with great wiſdome and pacience diſſembled it , writeth 
this ditty moſt ſweet and ſententious,not hiding from all ſuch af- 
ring minds the daungcroftheir ambition and diſloyaltie:which 
afterward fell out moſt truly by th'exemplary chaſtiſement of 
ſundry perſons , who in fauour of the fayd Sc . Q. decli- 
ning from her Maicſtie , ſought to interrupt the quiet of the 
Realme by many cuill and vadurifull pratizes. The ditty is as 
followetl. ator 61 b7-£10 6 
| Ee jj 
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T he doubt of futare foes,exiles my preſent top, 
And wit me warnes to ſhun ſuch ſnares as threaten mine annoy. 
For falſhood novv doth flow,and ſubiet faith doth ebbe, 
Which would not be.if reaſon rul'd or wiſdome wer d the webbe. 
But clowdes of tors untried,do cloake aſpirmg mimaes, 
W hich turne to raigne of late repent by courſe of changed vvindes. 
T he toppe of hope ſppoſedghe roote of ruth vol be, 
Andfruteleſſe alltheir graffed guiles,as ſhortly ye ſrall ſee. 
T hen dazeld eyes woith pride,rvhich great ambition blinds, 
Shalbe vnſeeld by uwvorthy wights, hoſe foreſight falſhood finds. * 
T he daughter of debate,that eke diſtord doth ſovve 7. 
Shal reap no Lone where formor rule hath taught ſtil peace to growe, 
No forreine banmſht wvig ht ſhall ancre in this port, | | 
Our realme it brookes no ſtrangers force,let them elforvhere reſort. 
Our ruſty fevorde with rest. ſhall firſt his edge employ, 
T opolle their toppes that ſecke, ſuch change and gape for wy. | 
Ina worke of ours entituled [Philo Cala) + db weentreat of 
theloues betwene prince Phi/o and Lady Cahn their mutual let- 
ters, meſſages,and ſpeeches:we haue trained our mule to ſhew the 
vicand application of this figure,and of all others. 
CHAP. X47. 
Of thevices or deformities in ſpeach and woriting 
principally noted by auncient Poets. | 

E hath beneſaid before how by ignorance of the maker a good: 

figure may become a vice,and by his good diſcretion ,a vicious 
ſpeach go for a vertue in the Pocticall ſcience. This ſaying 15 to 
be explaned and qualified , for ſome maner of ſpeaches are al- 
wayes intollerable and ſuch as cannot be vſed with any decencie, 
but arecuer vndecent namely barbarouſneſlc,incongruitie, ill diſ- 
polition,fondaffeRation,ruſticitie,and allextreme darkneile,ſuch. 
as it is not-poſlible for a man to vnderſtand thematter without an 
interpretour,all which partes are generally tobe banithed out of 
euery language,vnleſlc it-may appeare that the maker or Poet do- 
it for thenonce,as it was reported by the Philoſopher Heraclirus 
that he wrote in obſcure and darke termes of purpoſe not to be 
vnderſtood, whence he merited the nickname Scorm , otherwiſe 
Lfce not but the relt of the, common faultes may be borne with 
ſome-. 
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fometimes,or pafle without any-great reproofe , not being viſcd 
ouermuch or out of ſcaſonas I ſaid before: ſo as cucry ſurpluſage 
or prepoſterous placing or vndue iteration or darke word , or 
doubtful ſpeach arcnot ſonarrowly to be looked vponin alarge 
poeme, nor ſpecially in the pretic Poeſies and dewſes of Ladies, 
and Gentlewomen makers, whom we would not hauctoo preciſe 
Poets leaſt with their ſhrewd wits, when'they were maried they 
might becomea little too phantaſticall wiues, neuertheleſle be- 
cauſe we ſeem to promile an arte, which dothnot iuſtly admit any 
wilful errour in the teacher,and to th'end wemay not be carpedat 
by theſe methodicall men , that we haue omitted any neceſlary . 
point in this buſineſle to be regarded , I will ſpeake ſomewhat 
touching theſe viciolitics of language particularly and briet- 
ly.leauing no little tothe Grammarians for maintenaunce of the 
ſcholaſticall warrec, and altercations: we for our part condeſcen- 
ding 1n this deuiſe of ours,to the appetiteof Princely perſonages 
& other ſa tender &queſie complex1tons in Court,as areannoyed 
with nothing more then long le{lons and ouermuch good order, 


CHAP. XXI7. > 
Same vices in ſpeaches andvuriting are alwayes mtollerable, 
ſome others now and then borne wothall by licence 


of approued authors and cuftome. 


He fouleſt vice in language is to ſpeake barbarouſly : this ,,_, iti 


terme grew by the great pride of the Greekes and Latines, 


whe they were dominatours of the world reckoning no language Forrein ſpecch. 


ſo ſweete and ciuill as their owne,and thatall nations beſide them 
ſclues were rude and vnciuill, which they called barbarous : So as 
when any ſ{traunge word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was 
ſpoken,in the o!d time they called it 4arbarye, or when any of 
a owne naturall wordes were ſounded and pronounced with 
ſtraungeand ill ſhapen accents,or written by wrong ortographic, 
as he that would ſay with vs in England,adouſand for a thouſand, 
iſterday , for yeſterday, as commonly the Dutch and French peo- 
pledo, they faid it was barbarouſly ſpoken: The Italian at this 
dayby like arrogance calleth the Frerichman, Spaniard, Dutch; 
Englith,andall other breed A mountaines Appermmnes, 
C 113; 


Soleciſmns. 
or 
Incongrutie, 


Cacozelia, 


or 
Fonde aficQa- 
Yon, 
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Fran nta,as who would fay Barbarous. This terme being then 
ſovſcd by the auncient Greekes , there hane bene fince, notwith- 
ſtancing who haue digged for the Etimologie ſomewhat deeper, 
and many of them haue ſaid that it was ſpoken by the rude and 
barking language of the Aﬀericans novy called Barbarians , who 


had great trafficke with the Greekes and 'Romanes, but that can 


not beſo , for that partof  Aﬀricke hath but of laterccemed the 
name of Burbarie,andſomeothers rather thinkethac of this word 
Barbarous,that countrey came to be called Parbariaand but few 
yeares in reſpe&t agone . Others among whom is han Leon a 
Mooreof G7anada,will ſeeme to deriue Barbaria.from this word 
Barewilc iterated thus Barbar,as much to ſay as flye, flye, which 
chauncediin a perſccution of the Arabians by ſome ſeditious Ma- 
hometanesinthe time oftheir Pontif. Hall mari, when they 
werehad in thechaſe,& driuen out of Arabia Weſtward into the 
countreys of awritama, & during the purſuite cried one vpon 
another flyc away,flye away,or paſſepaſle, by which occaſis they 
ſay,when the Arabians which were had in chaſe came to ſtay and 
ſettle them ſelues in that part of Aﬀrica,they calledit Barbar,as 
much to ſay,the region of their flight or purſuite. Thus much for 
the terme,though not greatly pertinent to thematter, yet not vn- 
pleaſant to know for them that delight in ſuch niceties. 

Your next intollerable vice is /o/ece/1r7 or 1ncongruitie,as whe 
weſpeakefalſe Enghih,that is by miſuſing the Grammatica//rules 
to be obſerued in caſes, genders, tenſes and ſuch like, cuery poore 
{choller knowes the fault,$&cals itthe breaking of Pri/c:ans head, 
for he was among the Latines a principall Grammarian. 

Ye haue another intollerable ll fnanerof ſpeach , which by the 
Greekes originall we may call fonde affefation,andis when we at- 
fe new words and phraſes other thenthe good ſpeakers and wri- 
ters in anylanguage;orthen cuſtome hath allowed, & is the com- 


monfauk .of young ſchollers not: halfe well ſtudicd before they. 


come fromthe Vaiuerſitie or ſchooles , and when they come to 


their friends,or happen to get ſome benefice or other promotion. 


in their countreys,will ſceme to coignefine wordes out of the La- 
tin,and to vic ney fangled ſpeaches ,thereby to ſhe theinſclues 
among the ignorant the better learned. xr 
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' Another of yourintollerable vices is that which the Greekes Sorei/mue. 


call $9ra:/#ms,& we may call the [rmgle mang/c]as whe we make 
our ſpeach or writinges of ſundry languages-viing ſome Italhan 
word, or French, or Spaniſh , or Dutch, or Scotti{h , not- for the 
nonce or for any purpoſe(which were in part excuſable)but igno« 
rantly and affe&tedly as one that ſaid viing this French word Roy, 
to makeryme with another verſe,thus. 

O.mnghtie Lord of loue,dame V ens onely toy, 

W hoſe Princely powver exceedes ech other heanenly roy. 


Theverſe 1s good but the terme pecuiſhly affcRed. 


Another ofreaſonable goodfacihitic in tranſlation finding cer- 


taine of the hymnes of Pyzdarrm and of Anacreons oder, and other 


Lirickes among the Greekes very well tranſlated by R 9un/ard the. 


French Poet,& applied to the honcur of a great Prince in France, 
comes our minion and tranſlates the fame out of French into En- 

liſh, and applicth them tothe honour of a great noble man in 
England whercin I commend his reuerent minde and duetic)bue 
doth ſo impudently.robbe the French Poet both of his prayſeand; 
alſo of his French termes, that I cannot ſo much pitie him as be 
angry with him for his iniurious dealing{our ſayd maker not be= 
ingaſhamed to vſe theſe French wordes Ldarway, > ſuperbous,fi- 
landing eleſt calabrois , thebanoxand a number of others, for En- 
gliſh wordes,which haue no maner of conformitie with our lan- 

uage cither by cuſtoine or deriuation which may make them 
tollerable. And intheend(which is worſt of all) makes his vaunt 
thatneuer Engliſh finger but his hath touche.Pimdars ſtring which 
was neuertheleſle word by word as R 9#fard had faid. before by 
like braggery . Theſe behis verſes. : 

And of an mgenious wnentionnfantedwith pleaſant trauaile. 
Whereas the French word is eyfarte as much to. ſay borne as a 

child,in another. yerſc he ſaith... 
- 1 will freddon inthe honour, 

For I willſhake or quiuer my fingers,for ſoin French. is fred22, 
and in another:ycrle.. -- * | | IE oa; 
Bnet of | vvillghlihzpindar,. 41 
112 InmmanyAiſeontſes egeare: ii oo wo ot nt 
This word gar is as much to fay as to-wander. ox ſtray out of 
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che way , which inour Englithis not receiued, nor theſe wordes 
calabroisthebanois,but rather calabrian , theba[ filanding ſiſters] for 
the ſpinning ſiſters: this man deſerues to beendited of pety /arce- 
»y for pilfring other mens deuiſesfrom them & conuerting them 
to his owne vle,for in deedeas I would with euery inuctour which 
is the very Poet to receauc the prayſes of his inuention, ſo would 
I not haue a triflatour beaſhamed to be acknowen of his tranlla- 
tion. 
Ancther of your intolerable vices is 11] diſpoſition or placing 
Caceſintheton , O 
hs Of your words in aclauſeor ſentence: as when you will place your 
Miſplacer. adieQive after your ſubſtantiue,thus : AIlayde faire,vvidovy rwhe, 
prieſt holy, and ſuch like, which though the Latines did admit, yet 
our Engliſh did not,as one that ſaid ridiculouſly. 
In my yeares luſtuenany a deed doughtie did 1. 
All theſe remembred faults be intollerable and ener vndecent. 
| Nowhaueye other vicious manners of ſpeech, but ſometimes 
Cacemphaton. and in ſome caſes tollerable ,and chiefly tothe intent to mooue 


or the JS 
Fgure of foule Jaughter,and to make ſport,or to giue it ſomeprety ſtrange grace, 
ſpeech... andis when we vſe ſuch wordes as may be drawen to a foule and 


vnſhamefaſt ſence,as one that would ſay to a young woman,/ pray 
you let me iape wvith you, which in deed is no more but let me ſport 
with you. Yea and though it were not altogether ſo direttly ſpo- 
ken,the very ſounding of the word were not commendable, as he 
chat in the preſence of Ladies would vic this common Prouerbe, 
Tape vvith me but hurt me not, 
Bourde woith me but ſhame me not. 

For it may be takenin another peruerſer ſence by that ſorte of 
perſons that heareit , in whoſc eares no ſuch matter ought almoſt 
to be called in memory , this vice is called by the Greekes Cacem- 
phaten,we call it the vnſhamefaſt orfigure of foule ſpeech, which 
our courtly maker ſhall in any caſe ſhunne, leaſt of a Poet he be- 
comea Buffon or rayting companion,the Latines called him Scxr- 
74'. There is alſo another ſort of ilfauoured ſpeech ſubiect to this 
vice,but reſting more in the mannerof the hapen ſound and ac- 
ccnt;than for the matter it ſclfe , which may eafily be auoyded in 
chooſing your wordes thoſe that bee of the'pleaſanteſt ortho- 
graphy,and not to rimetoo many like founding words _—_— 

c 
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2 Ye have another-manner of —_— Four metre nothing 7 e«telogie, 
ſed, and is whEour ma- g, oH2E... 
ker takes too-much delight to fill his verſe with wordes begin- faying. 


commendable;ſpecilly ifitbetoo much 


ning all withalettcr,as an Engliſhrimer that ſaid: 
- The deadly droppes of darke di/taine, 
Do daily arench my due deſartes. 

.:: And as the-Monke we ſpake of before:, wrotea whole Poeme 
tothe honor of ({arolns (alum, eucry word in his verſe beginning 
with C,thus : : | 
| Carminaclariſone ( aluts cantate cameng. TUESY 

Many of our Englith makers vſeit too much, yet we confeſle it 


_ dothnotill but pretily becomes the meetre , if ye paſle not two or 


three wordsin oneverſe, and yſe itnot very much ,/a$hethat ſaid 
by way of Eprihere. | 
T he ſm2akie fighes : the trick/ing teares. 

Andſuchlike,forſuch compoſition makes the meetrerunne a- 
way ſmoother, and paſleth from the lippes with more facilitie by 
iteration of aletterthen by alteration , which alteration'of aletter 
requires an exchangeof miniſtery andoffice inthe lippes,tecth or 
palatc, and ſo doth not theiteration, '  » { 


Your miſplacing and prepoſterous placing is not all onein be- Hi 
hauiour of language , forthe miſplactng is alwaies intollerable, m__ 


but the prepoſterous is a pardonable fault ,and many times giues ,, 
apretic graceynto the ſpeech . We call it by a commonſayingto 
fet the carte before the horſe, and it may bedqne, eyther by a ſingle 
word or by a clauſe of ſpeech: by aſingle word thus : - for 
- eAndaif 1 not performe,Godlet me nener thrine. 

For performe not: and this vice is ſometime tollerable inongh, 
butifthe word carry any notable ſence, itis a vice not tollerablc, 
as hethat ſaid prarſing;a woman for her red lippes,thus ; 

. AL corrall lope of bew.. : ty 

Which is no good{pecch , becauſe cither he ſhould hauc ſayd 
no more but a corrall ip , which had bene inough to declare the 
redneſſe,or els he ſhould have ſaid.a lip of corrall hew, and not a 
corrall lipofhew . Now if this diſorder bein a whole clauſe which - 

caricth more ſentence then a word, it is then worlt of all. 
Ye haucanothcr vicious ſpeech whuch 6 Grecks call Acyror, 
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we call it the 2»50xthe, and is when we vic;:an obſcure and darke 
word, and vtterly repugnant to that we would cxpreſle, ifit be 
not by vertue of the figures meraphore, allegorie, abwjjon, or ſuch 0- 
ther laudable figure before remembred, as he thatfaid by way of 
Eputhete. 

: eA dongeon acepe,a aampe as darke as hell, 

Whercit is cuident that adampe being but a breath or vapour, 
and not to be diſcerned by the eycought not to hauc this eptbery 
(darke, )nomore then another that prayſing his miſtreſle for her 
bewtifull haire,faid very improperly and with an vncouth terme. 

Her haire ſurmounts eApollospride, j 
Init ſuch bemty raignes. | 

Wherez$ this word 7azgze 1s ill applicd to the bewtic of a wo- 
mans haire,and might better haue bene ſpoken of her whole per- 
ſon,in which bewtie,fauour,and good grace, may perhaps in ſome 
fort be ſaid to.raigne as our ſelues wrate, in a Partheniade praiſing 
her Maieſties.countenance, thus : | 

A cheare wuhere lone aud IMateftie do raigne, 
[Both mitdle and fterne,@c. | 

Becauſe this word Maicſtie is a word expreſling a certaine So- 
ucraigne dignitie,as well as.a quallitie of countenance, and there- 
fore may properly be aid torargne, & requires no meaner a word 
eo ſet him foorth by . So it is not of the bewtie that remaines in a 


womans haire,or inher hand orany.other member: therfore when 


yeſceall theſe mproper or harde Epithets yſcd , ye may put them 
inthenumber off vwwourhs] as one that ſaid che flouds of graces : T 
haue heard of the floxds of teares,and the flouds of eloquence, or of a- 
ny thing that may reſemble the nature of a. water-courſe, and ir: 
that reſpect welay allo, the ſtreames of teares, and the ſtreames of 
vtterance,but not the ftreames of graces,or of beautie. Such manner 
of yncouth ſpeech did the Tanner of Tamworth vie to king Ed- 
wardthe fourth,which Tiner hauinga great while miſtaken him, 
and vſed very broad talke with him ,at length. percciuing by his 
traine that it was the king, was afraide he ould] be milled for 
it, ſaid thus with a certaine rude repentance. | 
1 hope 1 ſnallbe hanged to marrow. . -. | 

' For[1feare me]1 ſpall be hanged, whereat the king laughed a 

Ns good, 
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00d, not only to ſee the Tanners vainefeare,but alſo to heare his 
Ill ſhapen terme,and gauchimfor recopenceof his good ſport,the 
inheritance ofPlumton'parke, I am afraid the Poets of our time 
chat ſpeake more finelyand correftedly will come too ſhort of 
fuch a reward. 
Alſo the Pott or makers ſpeech becomes vicious and vnplca- 
Gantby nothing more than by viing too much ſurplufage:and this 


The vice of 
Surpluſage. 


licth not onl/ina word or two more thanordinary,butin whole | 


clauſes, and peraduenture large fentences impertinently ſpoken, 
or with wore labout andcuriofitic than is requiſte. Theft fur- 
pluſage the Greekes call Plconuſmrs, I call him f. 00 fall fpeech] 
and is no great fault,as ifone ſhould ſay, heard ut with mine cares, 
and ſaw it vvith mme eyes,As ifa man.could heare with his heeles,or 
ſce with his noſe.” Weour ſelues vicd this ſuperfluous ſpeech in 
a verſe written of our miſtreſſe,neuertheles, not much to be mil- 
lIiked.for enen a vice ſometime being ſeaſonably vſed, hath a pre- 


tic grace, 
For ener may my trne loue line and nener are Pleonaſmuz, 
, o or 
And that mme eyes mayſee her crownde a Queens. Tookul ſpeech 


Asif theTiued cuer.ſhetonldeucr digor thatone mightſce her 
crowned'without tis eyes. I 7 Tue: 


Another part of ſurpluſage is called Afacro/ogiz, or long lan- Henrolog/a, 
| : : . . or 
euage, when we vſe large clauſes or ſentences more than is requi- Long language 


ſire tothe matter: it is alſo named by the Greeks Per:ſſ/ogiagas he 
thitſaid, the Ambaſſadouts after they had irecemed this anfwere 
at the kings hands,they tooketheir Ieaweandreturned home into 


"1 - 
, 


thert countrey from whience they cartie. 


Sofidanotherof our rimets, meaning to ſhew the great an- 
noy and difficultic of thoſe warres of Troy, cautcd for Helenas 


- 


4:3 5 3 Nor Menelans was unwiſe, - { JEN £3 STITCH 
1" OFtrouprof Trolanr mad) 1201 200, OG © 
WP hen he voith thei and they wir bins, i.” V4, 2224 
': | Por her ſue combat had)” Oo OO - # 


"Theſe clauſes he vonh vhevs and thexvoith bint)are ſarpluſige, 
and one of them very inpertinem;becauſe it could-not otherwiſe 


be intended; biit'cliat 22cvelanry Fighting withthe Troians, the 
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Troians mult of neceſfitic fight with him. ' ed 
Another pointofſurpluſage lieth not ſo much in ſuperfluitie 
of your words,asof your trauaile to deſcribe the matter which yee 
take in hand,and that ye ouer-Jabour your ſelfe in your buſineſle. 
And therefore the Greekes call it Periergia, we call it ouer-labor, 
wrmpe with the orieinall:or rather [he cariozs] for his ouermuch 
Ouezlabour, o- curioſiticand ſtudie toſhewhimſelfe finein a light matter, as one 
merwiſ called of our late makers,who-in moſt of his things wrote very well., in 
this(to mine optnion)more curiouſly than necded , the matter be- 
ing ripely conſidered: yetis his verſe very good, and his mectre 
cleanly. His intent was to declare how vpon the tenth day of 
March he croſled the riuer of Thames,to ok Ir: Saint. Georges 
field, che matter was not greatas yemay ſuppoſe. 
T he tenth of March vvhen Aries recewied 
Dan Phoebus rates mto his horned head, © 
end I my ſelſe by learned lore perceined 
T hat Per approcht and froſty wointer fled 
1 croft the T hames to take the cheerefull aire,, 
1n open fielals,the vveather was ſofarre.. 
Firit, the whale matter.is not'worth -all this folemne ciroum- 


Periergia, 
or 


ſtance to deſcribe the tenth day of March, but ihe had left. at the 


ewo firſt verſes, it had bene inough. But when he comes withtwo 
other verſes to cnlargehis deſcription, itisnot only more than 
ncedes,butalſo very ridiculous,for he makes wile,as ithe had not 
bene a malearned inſome of the mathemiatickes(by learned lore) 
that ki could nothaue.told that the x.,of March had fallen inthe 
_, ſpring ofthe yeare:whicheyery catter., and alſo cucry, child kno- 
weth without any learning. Then alſo,whe he faith[[/Yer approchr, 
and froſty winter fled though it were aſurpluſage{becauſlc one ſea» 
ſon mult needes geue place tothe other) yet docth it well inough 
paſſe without blame in the miſker. Thele,anda hundred more of 
ſuch faultic and impertinent ſpeeches may yee. finde amongſt ys 
yulgar Pocts, when webecarel {le of our doings. | 
It is no ſmall fault in a maker t9vixſuch wordes and termes as 
Tapinfis, do-diminiſhandabbaſcthematter he'would ſceme to ſer forth, by 
ore imparing thedignitic , hcight-vigouror maicſtie of the cauſe he 
Avaſt takes in hand,as oncthat would fay king Philplhrewdly berancd 
EX c 
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thetowneof S. Dyintaines, when in deede he wanne it and put it 
tothe lacke, and that king Herry the eight made ſpoiles in 7 ##- 
wi,when as in deede hedid morethen ſpoile it,for he cauſed it to 
be defaced and razed flat to the carth , and wade it mhabitable, 
Therefore the hiſtotiographer that ſhould by ſuch wordes report 
of theſe two kings geſtes in that behalfe, ſhould greatly blemiſh 
thehonour of ther doings and-almolt ſpeake yutruly and iniu- 
riouſly by way of abbaſement , as another of our bad rymers that 
very indecently (aid. 
A nnſers mynde thou ha#t.thos haſt a Princes pelſe. . 

A lewderme to be'giuen toa Princes treafuxe ( pe/fe ) and 

was alitele more manerly ſpoken by S:r:ant Bendlowes, when in a 


Pprogreſſe time comming to ſalute the Queene in Huntington- 


{hire he ſaid to her Cochman, ſtay thy cart good fellow, ſtay try 
cart , that I may ſpeake to the Queene , whereat her Maieltic 
laughed as ſhe had benetickled,andall the reſt of thecompany al- 
though very gracioully ( as her manner is ) ſhe gaue him great 
thankes and her handto kiſle, Theſe and ſuch other baſewordes 
do greatly diſgrace the -y & the ſpeaker or writer:the Greekes 
call t['T apioſis]wethe[[abbaſer.] | 
Others there be that fall into the contrary vice by vſing ſuch 3 
boimbaſted wordes,as ſeeme altogether farced full of wind ay 


finde toomany in all popular rymers. + leh 
Then hauc ye one other vicious {peach with which we-will fi- 
niſh this Chapter,and is when we {peake or write dopbtfully and 


that the ſence may be taken. two wayes , ſuch ——_— termes Ambiguous. 


they call A-phiboBBgiz,we call it the ambignors , or figure of ſence 
incertaine,as ifone ſhould ſay Thomas T apler ſaw. William T yler 


.drenke;itis indifferent to thinke either th'one or th'other dronke. 


Thusſfaid a gentleman.in our vulgar pretily notwithſtanding be- 
cauſc he did it not ignorantly,but for the nance. 4 
... 1 ſat by my Lady ſoundly ſkeepmg,, * 1 +) : 
Aty muſtreſſe lay by me butterly weepmg; — | 
_ Nomancair tell'by this, whether the {ifiredle or the man,flept 
ar wept:theſe doubttull ſpeaches were vſed muchin the old times 
hy the falſeProphets A FPPEety by the Oracles of Deſphos and. 


: clNS Pompious 
agreat deale to high and loftie for the matter » Whercof ye may Pcech. 
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and of the Sy-illes prophecies deuiſed by the religious perſons of 
thoſe dayes to abule the ſuperſtitious people , and toencomber 
their bulie braynes with vainehopeor vaine fearc. | 
Lnucianns the merry Greeke reciteth a great number of them, 
deuiſed by a coofening companion one Al/zx4z4er,to get himſclte 
the name and reputation of the God £/exlapizs, and in effeR all 
our old Brittiſh and Saxon prophefies beof the ſame ſort , that 
turnc them on which fide ye will, the matter of them-may be ver1- 
fied , neuertheleſle carryeth generally ſuch force in the heades of 
fonde people,that by the comfort of thoſe blind prophecies many 
inſurrections and rebellions haue bene ſtirred vp in this Realme, 
as that of /acke Srraw, & lacke Cade in Richard theſeconds time, 
and in our time by a feditious fellow 1n Norffolke calling himſelf 
Captaine Ket and others in other places of the Realme lead alto- 
gcther by certaine propheticall rymes ,” which might be conſtred. 
tivo or threewayes as well as to that one whereunto the rebelles 
applied it, our maker ſhall therefore auoyde all ſuch ambiguous 
ſpcaches vnleſ[cit be when hedoth it for the nonce and for ſome 


purpoſe. | 
CHAP. XX1M. gel 
What it is that generally makes our ſpeach well pleaſmg & com- 
mendable,and of that which the Latmes call Decorim, 


N all.chings to vſe decencie, is it onely that giueth euery thing 

his good grace & without which nothing in mans ſpeach could 
ſceme good or gracious,in ſo much as many times it makesa bew- 
tifull figure fall into adeformitie, and on th'other ſide a vicious 
ſpeach ſeeme pleaſaunt and bewtifull: this decenciceis therfore the 
line & leucll for al good makers to do their bufines by.But herein 
reſteth the difficultie,to know what this good grace is,& wherein: 
it conſiſteth, for peraduentareit be caſter to conceaue then to'ex- 
preſle, we wil therfore examine it tothe bottome &ſay:that euery 
thing which pleaſeth the mind orſences,& the mind by the ſcnces 
as by means inſtrumetall,doth it for ſome amiablepoint or quali- 
tie that is in it, hich draweth them to a good liking and content- 
ment with-their proper obieRs . But that cannot be if they diſco- 
ucrany Ufauoredneſic or diſpropottion' to the partes apprehen- 
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fue, as for example,when a ſound is cither tooloude or too low 
or otherwiſe confuſe, the care is3l affected: ſois theye if the cou- 
lour be ſad or notliminous and recreatiue,or the ſhapeof amem- 
bred body without his due meaſures and fimmetry, and thehke 
of cuery other ſence in his proper funtion. Theſe exceſles or de- 
feces or confuſions and:diforders in the ſenſible obieRtes are de- 
formities and vnſecmely to thefence. In like ſort the mynde for 
the things that be his mentall obicRes hath his good graces and 


| his bad, whereof th'one contents hum wonderous well,ch'other dif- 


pleaſeth him continually,no more nor no lefle then ye ſee the dif- 
cordes of muſicke doto a well tuneil care. The Greekes call this 
good grace of euery thing in hiskinde, 7-p1o, the Latines [4e- 
corum | wen our vulgar call it by a ſcholaſticall terme [decexcie] 
our owne Saxon Engliſh'terme is [7 /eemelyreſſe] that is to ſay,for 
his good ſhape and vtter appearance well pleaſing the eye,we call 
italſo[comelyneſſe}tor the delight it bringeth comming towardes 
vs,and tothat purpoſe may becalled[ plcaſavt approche }lo as euc- 
ry way ſeeking to expreſſe this 7» of the Greekes and decorimz 
of the Latines ,: we are faine in our vulgar toung to borrow the 
terme which our cyconely for his noble'prerogatiue ouerall the 
reſt of the ſences doth vſurpe, and to apply the ſame to all good, 
comely,pleaſant and honelt things, euen to theſpirituall obietes 
of the mynde,which ſtand no leſle in the due proportion of rea- 
fon and diſcourſe than any other materiall thing doth in his fen- 
ſible bewtie,proportion and comelyneſle. 

Now becaule this comelyneſle reſteth in the good conformitie 
of many things and their ſundry circumſtances,with reſpe& one 
toanother,ſo as there be found a uſt correſpondencie betweene 
them by this or that relation, the Greekes call it Ana/ogie ora con- 
uenient proportion , This louely conformutie,or proportion,or 
conueniencie betiyeene the ſence and the ſenſible hath natureher 
ſelfe firſt molt carefully obſerued in all her owne workes,then al- 
ſo by kinde graft it in the appetites of cuery creature working by 
mtclligenceto couct and deſire : and in their ations to imitate & 

erforme: and of man chicfly befareany other creature aſwell in 
bis ſpeaches az.1n cuery other. part of his behamiour. And this in 
gcncraliticand by an vſuall terme is that which the Latines call 
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[decoram.Soalbcit we beforealleaged that all our figures be but 
cranſgreſſions of our dayly > has , yet if they fall out decently to 
the goodliking of the myndeor carcand to thebewtifying of the 
"matter or language, all is well, if mdecently, and tothe cares and 
myndes miſhiking(be the figure of it ſelfeneuer ſo commendable) 
all is amiſſe.theeleRtion 15 the writers,the1udgemett is the worlds, 
as: theirs to whom the reading appertcineth.Bur ſince the actions 
of man with their circumſtances be infimite, and the world like- 
wiſe repleniſhed with many judgements , it may be aqueſtion 
who ſhal haue thedetermination of ſuch controuecrfie as may ariſe 
whether this or that ation. or {peach be decent or indecent : and 
verely it ſcemes to goaltby diſcretion. , not perchaunceof cuery 
one , but by alearned and experienced diſcretion, for. otherwiſe 
ſcemes the decorwm toa weakeand ignorant iudgeinent , then it 
doth to one of better knowledge and cxperienceswhich ſheweth 
that it reſtethin the diſcerning part of the minde,ſo as he who can 
make the beſt and moſt differences of things by reaſonable and 
wittiediſtinRion is tobe the fitteſt iudgeor ſentencer of [Jecen» 
cz.) Such generally is thediſcreeteſt man , particularly in. any 
art the moſt skilfull and difcreeteſt,and in all other things for the 
more part thoſe that be of muchobſeruation and greateſt expe- 
rience. Thecaſcthen ſtanding that diſcretion mult chiefly guide 
all thoſe buſineſle,fince there be ſundry ſortes of diſcretion all vn- 
like,cuen asthere be men of aftion or art, I ſee no way ſo fit to en- 
able a man truly to eſtimate of[{decencre} as example, by whoſe 
veritie we may deeme the differences of things and their. propor- 
tions,and by particular difcutſions come at lengthto ſentence of 
it generally,and alſo in our behaviours the more caſily to put it 
in execution . Butby rcaſon of the ſundry circumſtances , that 
' mans affaires areas it were wrapt in;this[decexciecomes to be ves 
ry much altcrable and ſubic® to varietic,in ſo much asour ſpeach 
asketh one maner of decencie, in reſpett of the perſon who ſpeakes: 
another of his to whom it is ſpoken:anotherof whom we ſpeake: 
another of what we ſpeake, and in what place and time and to 
© what purpoſe. And as it is of fpeach,ſoofalother our behauiours ; 
We wil therefore ſet you down ſome few examples of every cir- 


is cumſtance hoy it alcers the decencie of ſpeach or aftion . Ang 
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by theſe few ſhal ye beable to gather a mumber more tg confirme 
and eftabliſh your iudgement by a perfit diſcretion. , ,..'', ,. , 

This decencic;ſo farfoorth as apperteineth eo the-confiderati- 
on of ourart,reſteth in writing,ſpecch and behawour.But becauſe 
writing is no more then the image or charaRer of ſpeech, they 
ſhall goctogether in theſe our obſcruations., And firſt wee wil 
ſort you out divers points,in which the wiſe and learned men of 
times paſt hauc noted much decency ox yndecencie;euery man ac- 
cording to his diſcretion, as it hath bene ſaid-afore::bur-wherein 
for the moſt part all diſcreete men doe generally agree, and yaric 
notin opinion, whereof the examples I will geue you be worthie 
ofremembrance: & though they brought with them no doctrine * 
or inſtitution at all , yet for the ſolace they may geue the readers, 
after ſucha rable of ſcholaſtical precepts which be tedious, theſe 
reports bemg of the nature of matters hiſtoricall, they are to be 
embraced: but olde memories are very-profitable to the mind.and 
ſerue as a glaſle to looke vpon and behold the cuents of time, and 
more 6xactly toskan the tructh of euery caſethat ſhall happenin 
the affaires ofman, and mariy there be that haply doe not obſerue 
euery particularitie in matters of decencie or vndecencic: and yet 
when the caſe is tolde them by another man,they commonly geue 
the ſame ſentence vpon it. But yet whoſoeuer obſeructh much, 
ſhalbe counted the wiſeſt and diſcreeteſt man, and whoſoeuer 
ſpends all his life in his owne vaineaCtions and concetts, and ob- 
ſerues no mans elſe, he ſhal in the ende prooue but a ſimple man. 
In whichreſpeRt it is alwaics ſaid , oneman of experience 15 wiſer 
than tenne learned men,becauſe of his long and ſhudious obſerua- 
tion and often triall. 

And yourdecencies are of ſundrie ſorts,according to the many 
eircumſtances accompanying our writing,ſpeech or bchauiour, ſo 
as in the very ſound or voice of him. that ſpeaketh , there is a de- 
cenciethat becommeth, and an vndecenciethat misbecometh vs, 
whuch ch'Emperor Anthomme marked well in the Orator Phil/ere, 
who ſpake before him with f ſmall and ſhrill a voice as the 
Emperor was greatly annoyed therewith,and to make him ſhor- 
ten tis tale, kid,by thy beard thou ſhouldſt beaman , but by thy 
voicea womatl, | | 5 NS 
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Phaaormm the Philoſopher was counted very wiſe and well 
learned,buta little too talkatiueandfull of words: for the which 
T mocratesreprooued him in the hearing of one Po/emon. That 
is no wonder quoth Polemon, for ſobe all women. And befides, 
Pha#ormus being knowenfor an Eunuke or gelded man,came by 
the ſame nippe to- be noted as an effemunate and degenerate 
perſon: - | 

And there isa megſure to be vſed ina mans ſpeech or tale,fo as 
it be neither for ſhortneſle too darke , nor for length too tedious. 
Which made C/eomenes king of the Lacedemonians geue this vn« 
pleaſant anſwere tothe Ambaſſadors of the Samiens , who had 
tolde him a long meſſage from their Citie,, and defired to know 
his pleaſure in it. My maiſters (faith he) the firſt part of your tale 
was ſo long,that I rememberit not, which made that the ſecond I 
vnderſtoode not, and as for the third part I doe nothing well al- 


/ 


low of. Great princes and graue counſellers who haue little ſpare 


leiſure to hearken, would haueſpecches vſedtothem ſuch as be 
ſhortand ſweete. | . 

Andif they be ſpoken by a. man of account,or one who for his 
yeares, profeſſion or dignitie ſhould be thought wiſe & reuerend, 
his ſpecches & words ſhould alſo be graue, pithie & ſententious, 
which was well noted by king Antrochus, wholikened Hermoge- 
cs the famous Orator of Greece,vnto theſe fowles 1n their mout- 
ting time,when their feathers be ſick , and be ſo loaſe inthe fleth 
thatat any little rowſe they cancafilie ſhake them off: ſo ſaithhe, 
can Hermogenes of all the men that cucr Iknew, as eafiliedeliuer 
from him his vaine and impertinent ſpeeches and words. 

And there is a decencie, that cucry ſpeech ſhould be to the ap- 
petite and dclight, or dignitie of the hearer & notfor any reſpet 
arrogant or vndutifull, as was that ofeA/cxarter ſent Embaſla- 
dour from the eArhenians to th'Emperour Aarcns,this man ſeing 
th'emperour not ſo attentiue to his tale,as he would hauchad him, 
ſaid by way of interruption,C2/ar I pray thee giue me better eare; 
it ſcemeſt thou knoweſt me not;nor from whom I came: the Em- 
perour nothing well liking his bold malapertſpecch, ſaid: thou 
art deceyued, for Ihearetheeand know well inough,that thou art 
that fine, fooliſh;curious,ſawcic A/exader that tendeſtto — 
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| but tocombe & cury thy haire;to pare thy nailes,topick thy teeth, 
and fo perfume thy ſclfe with feet oyles, that no man = abide 


'theſent of thee.Prowde ſpeeches; and toomuch fineſſe and curio- 

ſitie is not commendable in an Embaſſadour. And Ihaue knowen 
in'my time ſuctr of them , as ſtudied more vpon what apparell 
they thould weare,and what countenaunces they ſhould keepe at 
the times of their audience , then they did vpon th'effeR of their 
errant or commilſhon. | {6425 by: 

And there is dececy in that euery mi ſhould talke ofthe things 
they haue belt kill of, and not in that,their knowledge and lear- 
ning ſecrueth themnot todo , as weare wont to ſay , he ſpeaketh 
of Robin hogd that neuer ſhot in his bow : there came a great O- 
ratour before Cleomenes king of Lacedemonia , and vttered much 
matter to him touching fortitude and valiancie in the warres: the 
king laughed:why laugheſt thou quoth the learned ma,ſince thou 
art a king thy ſelfe, and one whom fortitude beſt becommeth 2 
why ſaid C/-omenes would 1t not make any bogy laugh, to hearc 
the ſwallow who feeds onely vpon flics,to boaſtof his great pray, 
and ſce thecagleſtand by andſay nothing? if thou wert a man of 
warre or cuer had{tbeneday of thy life, I would not laugh to here 
thee ſpeake of valiancie, but neuer being ſo,& ſpeaking before an 
old captaineI can not chooſe butlaugh. 

And ſome things and ſpeaches are decent or indecent in re- 
ſpect of the time they be ſpoken or done in. As when a great clerk 
preſented king Anriochus with a booke treating all of iuſtice , the 
kingthat timelving at the ſiege of atowne , who look vpon the 
title of the bqpke, and caſt it eo him againe : ſaying, what a diucll 
telleſt thou to me of iuſtice, now thou ſ{eefſt me vie force and do 
the belt I can to berccue mine enimie of his towne? cuery thing 
hath his ſeaſon which 1s called Oportunitic , and the vnfitneſſe or 
yndecency ofthetimcis called Importunitic. 

Sometime the vndeceny ariſcth by the indigniticof the word 
in reſpc& ofthe ſpeaker himſelfe, as whan a daughter of Fraunce 
andnext heyregenerall to the crowne (if the law S$a/zqze had not 
barredher) being ſet ina greatchaufe by fomeharde words giucn 
herby another prince of the bloud , ſaid in her anger, thou durſt 
not hauc ſaid thus much to me if God _ giuE mea paireof, &c, 
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andtold all out , meaning if God-had:made her a man and not'a 
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womanſhchad bene king of Fraunce; The word became not the 
greatneſle of her perſon, and much leſſcher ſex, whoſe chiefe ver- 
tuc is./hamefaſtneſle, which the Latines call. erecnda , that is a 
naturall feare to benoted with any impudicitic: ſoas when they 
hearc or ſec any thingtending that way they commonly bluſh , & 
is a part greatly praiſed 1 all women. 

Yet will yeſee in many cafes how pleaſant ſpecches and ſauou- 
ring ſome skurrillity and vnſhametaſtnes haue now and then a 
certaine decencie,and well become both the ſpeaker to ſay,and the 
bearer to abide, but thatis by reaſon of ſome other circumſtance, 
as when the ſpeaker himſelfeis knowne to be a conynon icſter or 
buffon, fuch as take vpon them to:make princes merry, or when 
ſome occa(ion-is giuen by the hearer:to induce ſuch. a pleaſaunt 
{peach , and ni many other caſes whereof no generall rule can be 
given , but are befr knowen by example : as when Sir e-lndrew 
Flamockking Hergy the eights ſtanderdbearer,a merry conceyted 
man and apt toskoffe , waiting one day at the kings heeles when 
heentred theparke at Greenewich;theking blew his horne, Fla- 
ck having his belly full, and his tayle at commarindement,gaue 
out a rappe nothing faintly , that the kirig turned him about and 
ſaid how now firra? Flawmock, not well knowing how to excuſe 
his vamanerly a&,if it pleaſe you Sir quoth he,your Maieſty blew 
one blaſt for the keeper and I another for his man . The king 
laughed hartily and tookeit.nothing offenſiuely: forindeed as.the 
caſe fell out it was not vndecently ſpoken by Sir Ardrew Fla- 
#2ock ,for it was the cleanelieſt excuſche could make, and:a merry 
implicatiue intermes nothing odious, and therefore a fporting ſa- 
tisfaftion tothe kings mind, m amatter which without ſome ſuch 
merry anfyere could not haue bene well taken . So was Flumocks 
action moſt yncomely , but his ſpecch excellently well becoming 
the occaſion. + 1 | | } 09021 mafete: 

But at another time and in another like caſe, the ſame skurril- 
heie of F/amock was more offenſiue,becauſeit was more indecent. 
As when the king hauing Flmeck with him in his barge, pailing 
from. Weliminſier to Greenewich to viſite a fayre Lady whom 
the king loued and was lodged in the toier of: the Parke . the 

ing 
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king comming within ſight of thetower ,and being diſpoſed to 
be merry,ſaid, Flzmock let vs rime : as wellas I can ſaid Flamockat 
it plcaſc your grace. The king began thus : YEE 

Wuithm this towre, 
T here luth a flowre, 
6 T hat hath my hart. 

Flamock for aunſwer : Withm this hower , ſhe wile, with the 
reſt inſo vncleanly termes , as might not now become me by the 
rule- of Decor:m to vtter writing toſo.great a Maicſtie , but the 
king tooke them in ſo euill part, as he bid Flamock avant varlct, 
and that he ſhould no more be ſo necre vnto him . And wherein 
I would fainelearne,lay this vadecencie? inthe skurrilland filthy 
termes not meete: for a kungs care? perchanceſo, Forthe king 
was a wiſe and graue-man , and though he hated not.afaire wo- 
man, yet liked he nothing well to heare; ſpeeches of ribaudrie :'as 
they report of th'emperour Oftanan: Licet fuerit wp; mcontmenti/- 
ſens, furt tamen incontinente ſeueriſſinzn vitor . But the very cauſe 
indeed was for that Flameocks reply anſwered not the kings ex- 
pectation , for the kings rime commenging with a pleaſant and a- 
morous propolitio: Sir Andrew Flamock to finiſh x not withloue 
but with lothſomneſle, by texrmes very rude and.ynciuill,, and ſe- 
ing the king greatly fauour that Ladie-for her much beauty by 
lkeor ſomeother good partes, by his faltidious aunſwer to make 
her ſeeme odious to- him, it helde a great diſproportion to the 
kings appetite,for nothing is fo ynpleaſant toa, man, as to be en- 
countred in his chiefe afte&ion, & ſpecially in his loues, & whom 
wehonour we ſhould alſo reucrencetheir appetites,or at the leaſt 
beare with them (notbeing wicked and vtterly euill)and whatſo- 
euer they do affe&t, we donot as becometh vsif wemakeit ſeeme 
to them-horrible. This in mine opinion was the chiefe cauſe,of the 
vndecencicandalſp of the kings offence ;» Ari/fatle the gxeatphiy 
loſoplier knowing this very well, what tumehe, pyt Caii/texes to - 

king. A/exader the greats ſeruice pou him thus letlom: Suraguoth 

he, ye go now from aſcholler to be a courtier, fee ye fpeake tothe 
king your maiſter,cither nothing at all,or elſe that which pleaſeth 
him, whichrule if Calitenes had followed and farborge tocyolle 


the kings appetite in. diyerls {perqhesy it had not, colt, him fo 
"3; 
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deepely as afterwardit did. A likematterof offence fell ont be- 
tweene th'Emperour Charles the fifth, & an Embaſladour of king 
Henry the cight , who I could name but will not for the great opi- 
nion the world had of his wiſdome and ſufficiency in that behalfe, 
and all for miſufing ofa terme. The king in the matter of con- 
trouerſie betwixt him and Ladie Cartherme of Caſtl! the Empe- 
rours awnt, found himſelfe gricued that the Emperour ſhould 
take her part and worke vnder hand with the Pope to hinder the 
diuorce :andgaue his Embafladour commiſſion in good termes 
to open his griefes tothe Emperour, and to expoſtulat with his 
Maieſtie, for that he ſeemed to forget the kings great kindneſle 
and friend{hip before times vſed with th'Emperour,aſiyell by dif- 
burſing for him ſundry great ſummes of monie which were not 
all yet repayd : as alſo by furnithing him at his neede with ſtore 
of men and munitionto his warres, and now to be thus vſcd he 
chought it a very euill requitall . The Embaſſadour for too much 
animoſiticand more then needed in thecaſe,or perchance by igno- 
rance of the proprieticof the Spanith tongue, told the Emperour 
among other words , that he was Hombre el mas ingrato enel mon= 
do , the ingratelt perſon in the world to vic his maiſter ſo. The 
Emperour tooke him ſuddainly with the word , and ſaid: calleſt 
thou me #grato ?I tell thee learnebetter termes,or elſeI will teach 
them thee. Th!Embaſſadour excuſed it by his commilſlion, and 
ſaid: they were the king his maiſters words , and not his owne. 
Nay quoth cth*Emperour,thy maiſter durſtnot haue ſent methele 
words,vere it not for that broad ditch betweenchim & me, mea«» 
ning the ſea,which1s hard to pafle with an army of reuenge . The 
Embaſſadour was comanded away & no more hard by the Empe- 
ror,til by ſome other means afterward the grief was cither Dacilied 
or forgotten,G all this inconueniece grew by miſuſe of one word, 
which being otherwiſe ſpoken & in ſome ſort qualified, had eaſily 
holpen all, yet th'Embaſſadour might ſufficiently hauc ſatisfied 
his commiſſion & much better aduaunced his purpoſe, as to haue 
faid for this wordſ{"ye are ingrate, ye haue not ed fuch gratitude 
towards himas hehath deſerued : ſo ye may ſee how a word ſpoke 
vndecently , not knowing the phraſc or proprietie of a language, 
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is tobe wiſhed, that none Ambaſſadour ſpeake his principall c- 
mandements but in his own language,or in another as naturall to 
himashisowne, and ſo it is vſedinall places of the world ſauing 
in England . The Princes and their commiſſioners fearing lea 
otherwiſe they might vtter any thing to their diſaduantage, or els 
to their diſgracc: and I my ſclfe hauing ſeene the Courts of 
Fraunce,Spaine,Italic,and that of the Empire,with many inferior 
Comrts, could neuer percciue that the moſt noble perſonages, 
though they knew very well how to ſpeake many forraine lan- 
| anna” at any times that they had bene ſpoken vnto , an- 

were but in their owne,the Frenchman in French.che Spaniard in: 

Spaniſh, the Italian in Italian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Dutch language: whether it weremore for pride,or for teare of a- 
ny lapſe, I cannot tell. And Herrie Earle of Arundel being an old 
Courtier and a very princely man in all his ations, kept that rule 
alwaies.For on a time paſſing from England towards Italie by her 
maieſties licence, he was very honorably enterteined at the Court 

of Bruſlels,by the Lady Duches of Parma,Regent there : and fit- 


_ tingata banquet with her, where alſo was the Prince of Orange, 


withall the greateſt Princes of the [tate,the Earle,though he could 
reaſonably well ſpeake French , would not ſpeake one French 
word, but all Engliſh,whether he asked any queſtion,or anſwered 
1e,butall was done by Truchemen. Info much as the Prince of 
Orange maruelling at it,looked a fide on that part where I ſtoode 
a beholder of the feaſt , and ſayd. , Imaruell your Noblemen of 
England doe not deſire to. be better languagedin the forraine 

languages . This word was by and by reported to the Earle. 
Quoth the Earle againe , tell my Lord the Prince , that Tloue 

to ſpeake in that language,in which I can beſt vtter my mind and 

not miſtake. 

Another Ambaſſadour vſcd the like ouerfight by ouerweening 
himſelfe thathe could naturally ſpeake the French tongue, where+ 
as introth he was not skilfull in their termes .. This Ambaſſadour 
being a Bohemian,ſentfrom the Emperour tothe French Court, 
whereafter his firſt audience, he was Flighly feaſted and banquet- 
ted. On a time, among other,a greatPrinceſle ſitting at the table, 
by way of ralkeasked the Ambaſſador whether the preſſe. his 
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his miſtreſſewhen ſhe wenta hunting ,:or otherwiſe tranaileda- 
broadfor her ſolace, did ride ahorsbackor gocin hercoach. To 
which the Ambaſſadour anſwered viwires and not knowing the 
French terme, Par m4 foy elle chenanchefort bien ,. & fi en prend 
grandplaiſir. She rides({aith he)very well,and takes great pleaſure 
init. There wis good ſmiling one vpon another of the Ladics and 
Lords,the Ambaſſador wiſt not whereat, but laughed himſelfe 
for companie. This word Chexancher inthe French tongue hath 

a reprobaie tence, fpecially being ſpokenof a womans riding. 
Andasrude and vncmuill {| bonches carry a marucilous great in- 
deeencie, ſodoe ſometimes thoſe that be ouermuch affeted and 
nice: or that doe ſauour of ignorance or adulation , and be in the 
care of graucand wiſe perſons nolefle offtenſiue than the other : as 
when aſutorinRomecame to 7Trherizs the Emperor and faid , I 
would open my caſe to your Maieftic, if it were not to trouble 
your ſacred buſineſle , /acras veſtras occupationes asthe Hiſtorio- 
grapher reporteth . What meaneſt thou by that terme quoth the 
Emperor, ſay /aborio/as T pray thee,& ſo thou maiſt truely fay,and 
bid him leaue off ſuch affeRed flattering termes. 
The like yndecencie vſed a Herald at armes ſent by {Charles the 
ffth Emperor,to Frannces the firſt French king , bringing him a 
mellage ofdefiance,and thinking to qualifie he bitterneſle of his 
meſſage with words pompous and magnificent for the kings ho- 
nor, vied much this terme(ſacred Maieſtie) which was not viſually 
geuen to the French king,but to ſay for the moſt part[Sme] The 
French king neither liking ofhis errant, nor yet of his pompous 
ſpcech.ſaid ſomewhat ſharply , I pray thee good fellow clawe me 
not wherel itch not with thy ſacred maicſtie. but goec to thy buſt- 
neſle,and teli-thine errand in ſuch termes as are decent betwixt e- 
nemies,for thy maſter isnot my frend,and turned himto a Prince 
ofthe bloud who ſtoodeby,ſaying, me thinks this fellow ſpeakes 
Iike Biſhop N:cholas , for on Saint Nicholas mght commonily the 
Scholars ofthe Countrey make them a Biſhop,who hike a fooliſh 
boy, zocth about bleſſing and preaching with ſo childiſh termes, 

as maketh the people laugh at his fooliſt counterfaite ſpecches. 

Aridyet in ſpeaking or writing ofa Princes affaires & fortunes 
thereisa certatne Decornm, that we may not victheſame termes 
in 
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incheir bufines,as we might very wel doe ina meaner perſons,the 

caſc beingall one,ſuch reuerenceis due to their eſtates. As for ex- 

ample, ifan Hiſtoriographer ſhal write of an Emperor or King, 

how ſuch a day hee ioyned battel with his enemie, and being 

ouer-laide ranne out ofthe ficlde, and tookehis heeles , or put 

ſpurre to his horſeand fled as faſt as hee could:the fermes be not 

decent, but of ameaneſouldier or captaine, it were not ynde- 

cently ſpoken. Andas one, who tranſlating certaine bookes of 
Uirgils e/Encidos into Engliſh meetre,ſaid that e/Exeas was fayne 
to trudge out of Troy : which terme became better to be ſpoken 
ofa beggar, or of arogue,oralackey : for ſo wee vie toſay toſuch 
maner of people, be trudging hence. 

Another Eneliſhin g this word of Virgil [ fatoproſugus]called 
e/Encas [oy fate afrgitme] which was vndecently ſpoken,and not 
to the Aothours 1 entin the ſame word: for whom he ſtudied 
by 1; 1:92:15 t5 auzunce aboue all other men of the world for ver- 
tuc and 1214714: mitie he meant not to make him a fugitiue . But 
by occafion of 315 great diſtreſles,and of the hardneſle of his defti- 
nies, he woui'd haueit appeare that «£xeas was enforced to flic 
out of Troy, and tor many yecres tobea romer and a wanderer a- 
bout the wor!d both by land and ſea [7 fatoproſugns] andneuer to 
find any reſting place till he came into ray, fo as ye may cuidetly 
percetue inthis termeſf#gimeJa notableindignity oftred to that 
princely perſon, and by th'other word{a wanderer)none indigni- 
tie at all., but rather aterme-of much loue and commilſeration. 
The ſame tranſlatour when he came to theſe wordes : 1n/ignen: 
pietate virum, tot volucre caſus tot adre labores compulit . Hee 
turned it thus , what moued no to tugge fo great a captaine 
as -/Eneaswhich word tugge ſpoken in this caſe 1s ſo vndecent as 
none other coulde haue bene deuiſed, and tooke his firſt origy- 
nallfrom the cart, becauſe it ſignificth the pull or draught of the 
oxen or horſes , and therefore the leathers that beare the chicfe 
ſtreſle of the draught, the cartars call them tugges, and ſo wee 
vie to ſay that ſhrewd boyes tugge cach other by the cares , for 

ull. 
Y Another of our vulgar makers,ſpakeas illfaringly in this verſe 
written to the diſpraiſe of a rich man and RO » Thou haſta 
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mikers minde(thou haſta princes pelfe] alewde terme to be ſpo- 
ken ofa princes treafure , which in norefpect nor for any caufe is 
to be called pelte.though 1t wereneuer ſo mean, for pelfe is pro- 
perly theſcrappes or ſhreds of taylorsand of skinners , which are 
accompted of {0 vile price as they be commonly caſt out of dores, 
or otherwiſe beſtowed vpon baſe purpoſes: and carricth not the 
like reafon or decencte, as when we fay in reproch of a niggard or 
vſerer, or worldly couctous man , that he ſcttcth more by a hetle 
pelteof the world,than by his credit or health, or conſcience, For 
1 compariſon of theſe treaſours, all the gold or fi|luerin the world 
may by a skornefull terme be called pelfe, & ſo ye ſee that the rea- 
ſon of tlie decencie holdeth not alike in both caſes. Now let vs 
paſle from theſe examples, to treate of thoſe that concerne the 
comelineile and decencie of mans behauiour, 

And ſome ſpeech may be whan it 15 ſpoken very vndecent,and 
yet the ſame hauing afterward ſomewhat added to it inay become 

rety and decent, as was theſtowte worde vſed by a captainein 
or ſitting at the lowerend-of the Duke of Gy/es table 
among many, the day after there had benea great battaile fough- 
ten, the Duke finding that this captaine was not ſcene that day to 
doany thing in the field,taxed him priuily thus inal thehearings, 
Where were you Sir the day of the batcaile,for I ſaw ye not ? the 
captaine anſwered promptly : whereye durlt not haue bene: and 
the Duke began to kindle with the worde, which the Gentleman 
perceiuing,ſaid ſpedily:I was that day among the carriages,where 
your excellcncie would not for a thoufand crownes haue bene 
' feene: Thus from vndecent it came by a wittie-reformation tobe 
made decent againe. 

Thelike hapned on a time at the Duke of Northumberlandes 
bourd,where merry 1ohn Heywood was allowed to fit at the tables 
end. The Duke hada very nobleand honorable mynde atwayes 
to pay his debts well, and when he lacked money,would not ſtick 
to {cl] the greateſt part of his plate : ſo had he done few dayes be- 
fore. Heywood being loth tocall for his drinke ſooft as he was dry, 
turned his eye toward the cupbord and ſayd I finde great miſſe of 
your graces ſtanding cups:the Duke thinking he had ſpoken it of 
ſome knowledge that hs plate was lately fold , ſaid fomewhae 
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ſharpely , why Sir will not thoſe cuppes ſerue as good aman as 
our ſelfe . Heywood readily replied . Yes if it pleaſe your grace, 
utI would haueone of them ſtand till at myne elbow full of 
drinke that I mightnot bedriucn to trouble your men ſo often to 
call for it . This pleaſant and ſpeedy reuers of the former wordes 
holpeall the matter againe , whereupon the Duke became very 
pleaſaunt and dranke a bolle of wine to Heywood, and bid a cup 
thould alwayes be ſtanding by him. | 
Ie wereto buſie a peece of worke for me to tell you of all the 
partes of decencic and indecency which haue bene obſerued in the 
{ſpcaches of man & in his writings, and this that I tell you is rather 
to ſolace your cares with pretie conceits after aſort of long ſcho- 
laſticall preceptes which may happen haue doubled them, rather 
then for any other purpoſe of in{titutis or doArine, which to any 
Courtier ofexpcrience, is not neceſlarie in this behalfe . And as 
they appeare by the former examples to reſt in oyr ſpeach and 
writing : ſo do the ſame bylikeproportion cont inthe whole 
behauiour of man,and that which he doth well and commenda- 
bly is euer decent , and the contrary vndecent, not in eucry mans 
1dgement alwayes one , but after their ſeuerall diſcretion and by 
circumſtance duwerſ]y,as by the next Chapter ſhalbe ſhewed. 


CHAP. XXITF. 
Of decercie in behaniour which alſo belongs to the 
conſideration of the Poet or maker. 


AP there is a dec&cy to be obſerued in cuery mans ati &be- 
hauiour aſiwell as in his ſpeach 8 writing which ſome perad- 
ucture would thinke impertinent to be treated of in this booke, 
where wedo but informe the comendable fathions of language & 
ſtile:but thatis otherwiſe, for the good maker or poct who is in de- 
c&t {peach & good termes to deſcribeall things and with prayſeor 
diſpraiſeto report cuery mis behauiour,ought to know thecome- 
lineſſe of an aQtis aſwell as of a word & thereby to dire himſelfe 
both in praiſe & perſwaſis or any other point that perteines to the 
Oratours arte. Wherefore fome exiples we will ſet downe of this 
maner ofdectcy in behaniour leauing youfor the reſt to our booke 
whuch we hauc written de Decoro , where ye ſhall ſee both partes 
| j 
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handled more exaQtly . And this decencie of mans behauiour af- 
well as ofhis peach muſt alſo bedeemed by diſcretion, in which 
regard the thing that may well become one man to do may not 
become another,and that which is ſeemely to bedone in this place 
1s not ſo ſcemely in that; and at ſuch atime decent, but at another 
time vndecent , and in ſuch acaſcand for ſuch a purpoſe,and to 
chis and that end and by this and that cuent , peruſing all the cir- 
cumltances with like coſideration. Therefore we ſay that it mighe 
become king Alexander to giue a hundreth talentes to eAnaxa- 
goras the Philoſopher , but not for a beggerly Philoſopher to ac- 
cept ſo greata gift,for ſuch a Prince could not be 1mpoueriſhed by 
that expence, but the Philoſopher was by it exceſfiuely to be en- 
riched , ſo was the kings aRtion proportionable to his eſtate and 
therefore decent,the Philoſophers,diſproportionable both to his 
profeſſion and calling and therefore indecent. 

And yet if we ſhall examine the ſame point with a clearer dif- 
cretion,it may be ſaid that whatſocuer it might become king e1- 
lexander of his regal largeſle to beſtow vpon a poore Philoſopher 
ynasked, that might aſwell become the Þhilofopher to recciue at 
his hands without refuſal, and had otherwiſe bene ſome empea- 
chement of the kings abilitie or wiſedome , which had.not bene 
decent in the Philoſoper,nor the immoderatneſle of the kinges. 
gift in reſpect of the Philoſophers meane eſtate made his accep= 
cancethe leſſe decent, ſince Princes hberalities are not meaſured 
by merite nor by other menseſtimations , but by their owne ap- 

etits andaccording to their greatneſle . So ſaid king Alex 

very likehimſclfe to one Per:i/izs to whom he had geuena v 
great gift, which he made curteſy to —_—— it was too mach 
for ſuch a meanſperſon, what quoth the king if 1t be too much for 
thy ſelfc,haſt thou neuer a friend or kinſman that may fare the 
better by it 2 But peraducnture ifany fuch immoderat gift had 
bene craued by the Philoſopher and not voluntarily oftred by 
the king it had bene vndecent to haue taken it. Euen ſo if one 
that ſtandeth vpon his merite, and ſpares to craue the Princes li- 
beralitic in that which is moderate and fit for him, doth as vnde- 
| cently . For men ſhould not expe& till the Prince remembredie 
of himſclfe and began as it were the gratification, but ought to be 
pue 
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tin remembraunce by humble ſolicitations , and that is dueti- 
full & decent, which made king Henry th'cighther Maicſties moſt 
noble father, and for liberality nothing inferiour to king Alexan- 
der the great,aunſwere one of his priute chamber, who prayd him 
to be good & gracious toacertaineold Knight being his ſeruant, 
for that he was but an ill begger,it he be aſhamed tobegge we wil 
thinke ſcorne to giue . And yet peraducnture in both theſe caſes, 
the vndecencie for too much crauing orſparing to craue,might be 
ealily holpen by a decent magnificence in the Prince ,aS Amazzs 
king of «-£gypt very honorably conſidered, whoasking one day 
for one Dop:thus a noble man of his Court , what was become of 
him for that he had not ſene him wait of long tzme,one about the 
king told him that he heard fay he was ficke and of ſome conceit 
he had taken that his Maieſtic had but ſlenderly looked to him, 
viing many others very bountifully . I beſhrew his fooles head 
quoth the king , why had henot ſued vnto vs and made vs priuic 
of his want, then added,butin truth weare moſt to blame our ſel- 
ues,who by a mindeful beneficence without ſute ſhould haue ſup- 
plied his baſhfulnefle, and forthwith commaunded a great re« 
ward in money 6 penſion to beſent vntohim, but it hapned that 
when the kings meſſengers cntred the chamber of Dwpuhus , he 
had newly giuen vp the ghoſt: the meſſengers ſorrowed the caſe, 
and Dzopithus friends ſate by and wept,not ſo much for Dropzths 
death, as for pitic that he ouerliued not the comming of the kings 
reward. Therupon it camecuer after to be vſed for a prouerbe that 
when any good turne commeth too late to be vſed,tocal it Dzopi- 
thus reward. = 

In Italy and Fraunce Thaue knowen it vſcd for common pol- 
licie, the Princes to differre the beſtowing of their great liberali- 
ties as Cardinalſhips and other high digmtics & offices of ayne, 
till the parties whom they ſhould ſeeme to gratifie be ſo old or ſo 
ſickeas itis not likely they ſhould long enioy them. 

In the time of Charles the ninth French king , Tbeing at the 
Spaw waters, there lay a Marſhall of Frauncecalled CMonſrenr de 
Sipzer,to vſe thoſe waters for his health, but when the Phifitions 
had all giuen himvp, and that there was no hope of life in him, 
came fro the king tohimalctters paren ts of fix thouſand crownes | 
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yearely penſion during his life with many comfortable wordes: 
the man was not ſo much paſt remembraunce,but hecould fay to 
the meſſenger 2709 tard, trop tard, it ſhould haue come before, 
for in deede it had bene promiſed long and camenot till now that 
he could not fare the better by it. 

And it became king Am:chws, better to beſtow the faire Lady 
Stratonica his wife vpon his ſonne Demetrizs who lay ſicke for 
herloue and would elfe haue periſhed,as the-Phyſitions cunning 
ly diſcouered by the- beating of his pulſe, then it could become 
Deretrizs to beinamored with his fathers wife, or to cnioy her of 
his guift, becauſe the fathers at was led by diſcretion and of a fa- 
cherly compaſlion, not grutching to depart from his deereſt poſs 
ſciton-toſaue his childes life , where as the ſonne in his appetite 
had no reaſon to lead him to loue valawfully, for whom it had ra- 
ther bene decent to die, then to haue violated his fathers bed with 
ſatetic of lus life. 

No more would it be ſeemely for an aged man toplay the wan- 
ton like a child for it ſtands not with the conuenicncy of nature, 
yet when king Age//aus hauing a great ſort of little children,was 
oneday diſpoſed to folace himſelf among them in a gallery where 
they plaied,and tooke a little hobby horſe of wood and beltrid it 
to kcepethem in play , one of his friends ſeemed to miſhke his 
lightnes , 0 good friend quoth e-7ge/i{azz, rebuke me not for this 
fault till thou haue children of thine owne , ſhewing in deede that 
it came not of vanitie but of a fatherly afteRis,toying in the ſport 
and company of his little children, in which reſpeR and as that 
place and time ſerued, it wasdifpenceablein him & not indecent. 

And in the choiſe of a mans delights & maner of his life, there 
1s a decencie,and fo we ſay th'old man generally is no fit compa- 
nion for theyoung man ,nor therich for the poore , nor the wiſe 
for the fooliſh. Yet in ſome reſpeRs and by diſcretion it may be o- . 
cherwiſe,as when the old man hath the gouernment of the young, 
the wiſeteaches the fooliſh, therich is wayted on by the poore for 
their relicfe,in which regard the conuerſaction is not indecent. = 

And Proctu:the Philoſopher knowing how.cuery indecencie 
is vnptcaſant tonature, and namely , how vacomely a thing it 1s 
for young men to doe asold men doe ( at lealtwile as young mp 
for 
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for the moſt part doe takeit ) applyedit very wittily to his pur- 
poſe: for hauing his ſonneand here a notable vnthrift, & deligh- 
ting in nothing but in haukes and hounds. and gay apparrell, and 
ſuch ike vanities, which neither by gentle nor tharpe admoniti- 
ons of his father , could make him leaue . Proclxs himſelfe not 
onely bare with his ſonne, but alſo vſed it himſelfe for company, 
which ſome of his frends greatly rebuked hun for, ſaying,o Pro- 
cl5,an olde man and a Philoſopher to play the foole and laſctui- 
ous more than the ſonne. Mary,quoth Proc/zs, & therefore Ido it, 
for it is the next way to makemy ſonne change his life , when he 
ſhall ſee how vndecent it is in me to leade ſuch a life , and for hun 
being a yong man,to keepe companie with me being an old man, 
and to doe that which I doe. 

Sos it not vnſeemely for any ordinarie Captaine to winne the 
victory or any other auantagein warre by fraud & breach of faith: 
as Hanmball with the Romans, but it could not well become the 
Romaines mcn1ging ſo great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and iaſtice to doe as Hanmrbaldid. And when Parmemo 1n alike 
caſe perſiwaded king Alexanderto breake the day of his appoint- 
ment,and to ſet vpon Dar at the ſodaine, which Alexander re- 
fuſed to doe,Parmeno ſaying, I would doeitif I were Alexander, 
and I too quoth A/exanzer it I were Parmenio : butit behooucth 
me in honour to fight liberally with mineenemieg,and juſtly to 0- 
uercome . Andthus ye ſee that was decent in Parmenos attion, 
which was not inthe kinghis maſters. 

A great noblemanand Counſeller in this Realme was ſecretlie 
aduiſed by his friend,not to vie ſomuch writing his letters in fa- 
uour of euery man that asked them, ſpecially to the Tudges of 
the Realme in caſes of iu{tice. To whom the noble man anſwered, 
it becomes vs Councellors better to vſe inſtance for our friend, 
then for the Iudges to ſentence at inſtance: for whatſoever we doe 
require them,it 15 in their choiſe to refuſe to doe , but for all that 
the example was ll and dangerous. 

And there is a decencie inchuſtng the times ofa mans buſines, 
and as the Spaniard fayes, es trempo de negotrar, thereis afitte time 
for cuery man to performe his bufineſle 1n,& toatted his affaires, 
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wake al night,and to goc a hunting by torch-lighr,as an old Earle 
of Arundel vſcd to doe,orfor any occaſion of little importance,to 
wake a man out of his fleepe,or to make him riſe from his dinner 
to talke with him, or ſuch like umportunities , for fo we call cuery 
vnſeaſonable ation,and the vndecencie of the time. 

Callicratides being ſent Ambaſſador by the Lacedemonians, to 
C:rus the young king of Perſia to contrat with him for money 
and inen toward their warres againſt the Athenians , came to the 
Court at ſuch vnſcaſonable time as the king was yet in the mid(t 
of his dinner,and went away againe ſaying , it is now no time to 
interrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day in the af- 
ter noone,and finding the king at a rere-banquet , and to haue ta- 
ken the wine ſomewhat plentitully,turned back againe, ſaying, I 
thinke there is no houre fitte todeale with (3-4, for he is euer in 
his banquets:I will rather leauc all the buſines vadone, then doe 
_ thing that ſhall not become the Lacedemonians : meaning to 
offer conference of ſo great 1mportaunce to his Countrey , with 
a manſodiſtempered by ſurfet,as hee was not likely to geue him 
any reaſonable reſolution in the cauſe. 

One Eudamida brother to king Ag of Lacedemonia, coming 
by Zenocrates ſchooleand looking in,ſawhim fit in his chaire,dif- 
puting with along hoare beard, asked who it was, oneanſwered, 
Sirit is a wiſe man and one of them that ſearches after vertue, and 
if he hauenot yet found it quoth Zxdamidas when will he vie it, 
that now at this yeares is ſeeking after it, as who would ſay it is 
not time to talke of matters whenthey ſhould be put in exccu- 
tion,nor for an old manto be to ſeeke what yertue 15, which all his 
youth heſhould haue hadin exerciſe. 

Another time comming to heare a notable Philoſopher dif- 

ute,it happencd, that all was ended cucnas he came, and one of 
is familiers would hauc had him requeſted the Philoſopher to 
beginne againe, that were indecent and nothing cinill quoth Ex- 
damidasfor if he ſhould cometo me ſupperleſle ww, had ſup- 
ped before, were it ſeemely for himto pray me to ſuppe againe 
for his companie? 

And the place makes a thing decent or indecent,in which con- 
ſideration one Exhb0idas being ſent Embaſſadour into a R—_— 
realme 


realme,ſome of his familiars tooke occaſion at the table to-praiſe 
the wiues and women of that country in preſence of their owne 
husbands, which ch'embaſſadour miſliked, and when ſupper was 
ended and the gueſtes departed tooke his familiars afide, and told 
them that is was nothing decentina ſtrange country topraile the 
women,nor ſpecially a wife before her husbands face;for inconue- 
niencie thatmight riſe thereby, aſiyell to the prayſer as to the wo- 
man , and that the chiefe commendation of a chaſt.matrone , was 
-to- be knowen onely to her husband , and not to be obſerued by 
ſtraungers and gueſtes. a 1 wv oh 

| Andinthevſe of apparcll there. is nolitle decency and vndes+ 
cencie to be perceiued, as well for the faſhion as the e, for it 
is comely that cuery eſtate'and vocation ſhould be knowen by the 
differences oftheir habit :aclarke froma lay man: a ; erp 


. from ayecoman: a ſouldier froma citizen , and the chicte of euery 


degree tro their inferiours,becauſcein confuſion and diſorder there 
is no manner of decencie, | | 
The Romainesof any-other people moſt ſcucre celurers of de- 
cencie , thought no vpper garment ſo comely fora ciuill man as a 
long playted gowne, Ln. it ſheweth much grauitic & alfo pu- 
dicitic,hidingeuery member of the body which had not bin plea- 
ſant to behold. In ſomuch as a certain Proconſal or Legat of theirs 
dealing one day with Pro/ome king of Egipt ,feeing him clad in a 
ſraite narrow garment very laſcuioully ,.diſcouering' euery part 
ofhis body,gauc him a great checke for it: and-ſaid;that vnleſſe he 
vſed more ſad and comely garments, the Romaines would take 
no pleaſure to hold amitie with him , for by the wantonnes of his 
arment they would iudge thevaniticof his mind, not to be wor- 


thy of their conſtant friendſhip . A pleaſant old courtier wearing 


one day in the ſight ofa great councellour, after the new guiſe, a 
french cloakeskarce reaching to the-waſt, a long beaked doublet 
hanging downeto his thies,& an high paire of filke'netherſtocks 
that coucred all his buttockes and loignes, the Councellor marue- 
led to ſee hum inthat ſort diſguiſed,and otherwiſe than he had bin 
woont to be. Sir quoth the Gentleman to excuſe.it: if I ſhould. 


_ not beablewhan Thad need to piſfe out of my doublct, and todo 


the reſt mmy nctherſtocks:(viwg the py ne terme)all men ould 
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fay I were buta lowte, the Councellor laughed hartily at che ab= 
furditic ob the ſpecch, but what would thoſe ſower fellowes of 
Rome haue ſaid trowe ye? trucly in mineopinion, that all fuch 
perſons as take pleaſure to ſhew their Innbes , ſpecially thoſe thae 
naturehath comanded outof fight, ſhould be inioyned either to 

oſtarke naked,or elſe toreſort backe to.the comely and modeſt , 

alhionof their owne countric apparcll,vſed by their old honora- 
ble aunceſtors. 

And there is a dececy of apparrel in reſpeR of the place whereit 
is to be vſed:as,in the Court to berichely apparrelled:in thecoun- . 
frey to weare more plain & homely garmets.For who who would 
not thinke ita ridiculous thing to ſeea Lady in her milke-houſe 
witha veluet gowne,and ata bridall in her caſſock of mockado: a 
Gentleman. of the Countrey among the buſhes and bricrs, goe in 
a pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered hoſen, in the Citic to 
weareafriſe Terkin anda paire of leather breeches? yet ſome ſuch 
phantaſticals hauc I knowen,and one a certaine knight; of all 0- 
ther the moſt vaine, who commonly would cometo the Seffions, 
and other ordinaric meetings and Commillions in the Countrey, 
fo bedett with buttonsand aglets of gold. and ſuch coſtly embro- 
deries,as the poore plaine men of the Countrey called hum(for his 
eaynellc)the golden knight. Another for the like cauſe was called: 
Saint Sunday : Ithinke at this day they beſo farre ſpent , as cither 
of the would be content with a good cloath cloake : and this.came 
by want of diſcretion, to diſcerne and deeme right of decencie, 


which many Gentlemen doc wholly limite by the perſon or de- 


ree, where reaſon docth it by the place and preſence : which may 
be ſuchas it might very well becomea great Prince to weare cour- 
{cr apparrell than in another place or preſence a meaner perſon. 
Neuertheleſle in the vie of a garment many occaſions alter the 
decencie, ſometimes the qualitic'of the perſon, ſometimes of the 
caſc,otherwhiles the countrie cuſtome, and often the conſtitution 
of lawes, and the very nature of ve it ſelfe. As for example a king 
and prince may yſcrich and gorgious apparell decently,ſo-cannor 
a meane perſon doo, yet Fanherald of armes to whom a king gi- 
ucth his gowne ofcloth of gold, or towhom it was incident as a 
fee ofhis office, do were the lame,hedoth it decently,becauſe "= 
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hath alwaies bene th'allowarices of heraldes : but if ſuch herald 
haue worne out, or fold, or loſt that gowne , to buy him a new of 
the like ſtuffe with his owne mony and to weare it ; is not decent 
m the eyc andiudgement of them that know it. | | 
And the country cuſtome maketh things decentin vſe.asin A- 
fla for all men to wearelong gownes both a foot and horſebacke: 
in Europa ſhort 7 res clokes,or iackets,cuen for their vp- 
per garments. The Turke and Perſian to weare great tolibants of 


* ten, tifteene, and twenticelles of linnen a pecce ypon their heads, 


whach can not be remooued: in Europe to were capsor hats, which 
vpon cuery occaſion of falutation we vſe to put of,as a ſtgneofre- 
uerence.In th'Eaſt partes themen to make water couring hike wo- 


men,with vs ſtanding at a wall.With them to congratulat and ſa- 


lute by giuing a becke with thehead,or a bende of the bodie, with 


- vshereinEngland,and in Germany,and all othet Northerne parts 


of the world to ſhake handes. In France, Italic, and Spaine toem- 
brace ouer the ſhoulder, vnder the armes, at the very knees, accor- 
ding the ſuperiors degree . Withvs the wemen giuetheir mouth 
to be kiſled,1n other places their cheek, in many places their hand, 
orin itced of an offer to the hand, to ſay theſe words Bezo los ma- 
nos, Andyet ſome others ſurmounting in all courtly ciuilitie will 
ſay, Los manos &: los predes. And aboue that reach too,there be that 
will ſay tothe Ladies, Lombra de [is piſadas the ſhadow of your 
ſteps. Which I recite vnto you to thew the phraſeof thoſe courtly 
ſeruitoursin yeelding the miſtreſſes honour and reverence. 

And it is ſcen that very particular vſe of it ſelfe makes a matter 
of much decencic and vndecencie, without any countrey cultome 
or allowance, as if one that hath many yeares worne a gowne ſhall 
come to be {cen wearea iakquet or ierkin , or he that hath many 
yeares wornea beard or long hairc:among thoſe that had done the 
contrary,and come ſodainly to be pold or ſhaven, it will ſeeme 
onely to himſelte, a deshighe and very vadecent,but alſo toall '0- 
thers that neuecr vicd eo goo, vntill the tune and cuſtome haue 
abrogated that miſlike. HEE 

So was it herein England till her Maiefties moſt-noble father 
for diners good reſpects , cauſed his owne head and all his Cour- 
ticrsto be polled and his beard to be "= ſhort. Before that time it 
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was thotght more decent both for old-men and young to beall 
ſhaucn and to wearelong haire cither rounded or ſquare.Now a- 
gaineat this time,the-young Gentlemen of the Court haue taken 
vp the long haire trayling on their ſhoulders, and thinke1t more 
decent : for what reſpe& I would be glad toknow. 

The Lacedemonians bearing long buſhes of haire, finely kept 
& curled vp, vied this ciuill argument to maintaine that cuſtome. 
Haire( ſay they) is the very ornament of nature appointed for the 


head,which therforeto vic in his moſt ſumptuous degree is come- | 


ly, fpecially for them that be Lordes,Maiſters of men,and of a free 
life, hauing abilitie &leaſure inough to keepe it cleane, and fo for 
a ſigneof {cignorte, riches and libertie , the maſters of the Lacede- 
monians vicd long haire . But their vaſſals, ſeruauntsand ſlaues 


vſcdit ſhort or ſhaven in ſ1gne of ſeruitude and becauſethey had 


no mcane norleaſure to kembeand keepe it cleanely . It was be- 
ſides comberſome to them hauing many bulineſle to attende, in 


ſome ſeruices there might no maner of filth befalling from their 


heads . And to all ſouldiers it is very noyſome and a daungerous 
diſauantage in- the warres or in any particular combat , which 
bang the moſt comely profeilion. of euery noble young Gentle- 
man,it ought to perſwade them greatly from wearing long haire. 
Iftherebe any that ſecke by long: haire to helpeor to hidean il! 
featured face, itis inthem allowable ſoto do, becauſe euery man 
may decently reforme by arte , the faultes and imperfeQions that 
nature hath wroughtin them. 

And all ſingularities or affeRed parts ofa mis behauiour ſeeme. 
vndecet,as for one man to march or ict in the ſtreet more ſtately,or 
to looke more ſolepnely,or to go more gayly &in other coulours 
or faſhioned garmets then another of the ſame degree and eſtate. 

 Yetſuch fingularitics haue had many times both good liking 
and good ſucceile, otherwiſe then many would hauc looked for. 
As when Dimocrates the famous archite&, defirous tobe knowen 
to king Alexander the great, and hauing noneacquaintance to 
bring him to the kings ſpeech, he came one day to the Court v 
ſtrangely ap arelled in long skarlet robes,his head compaſt wit 
a garland of Layrell, and his face all tobeflicked with ſweet oyle, 
and ſtogde inthe kings chamber,motionng nothing toany man: 
NCWCS 
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newes of this ſtranger came to the king, whocauſed him to be. 
brought to his prefence,and asked hisname, and che cauſc of his 
repaireto the Court . He aunſwered, his name was Dmocrates the 
Architc&t, who came to preſent his Maieftie with a placforme. of. 
his owne deuifing, how his Maieſtie might buylde a Citie ypon 
che mountaine Athos in Macedonia, which ſhould beare the fi- 
gure of a mans body, and tolde him all how . Forſooth the breaſt 
and bulke of his body ſhould rcſt vpon ſuch a flat:that hil ſhould 
be his head , all ſet with foregrowen woods like haire : his righe 
arme ſhould ſtretch out to ſuch ahollow bottome as might be 
Iikehis hand:holding a diſh conteyning al the waters that thould 
ſerue that Citie : the left arme with his hand ſhould hold a valley 
ofall the orchards andgardens of pleaſure pertaining thereunto: 
andeither legge ſhould lie vpon aridge of rocke, very gallantly to 
behold, arid ſo ſhould accompliſh the full fizure of a man, The 
king asked hum what commoditic of ſoyle, or ſea, or nauigable 
river lay neere vnto it, to beabletoſuſtaine ſo great a number of 
inhabitants. Truely Sir(quoth Drnocrates) T haue not yet confide- 
red thereof:for 1n trueth it is the bareſt part of all the Countrey of 
Macedonia. Fhe king ſmiled at it,and ſaid very honourably , we 
like your deuice well , and meaneto vſe your ſeruice in the buil- 
ding ofa Citic, but we wil chufe out amore commodious ſcituati- 
on:and made him attend in that voyagein.which he conquered: | 
Afiaand Egypt,and there made him chiefe Surueyour of his new 
Citic of Alexandria. Thus did D2crates {ingularitic 1n- attire 
greatly further hum-to his aduancement. | 
Yet are generally all rare things and ſuch as breedemaruell. & 
admiration fomewhat holding of the vndecent , as when a man is 
bigger & exceeding the ordinary ſtature ofa man like a Giaunt, 
or farre vader thereaſonableand common fze ofmen,as a dwarfe, 
and ſuch vndecencies donot angre vs,buteither we pittie them'or 
ſcorne at them. - 1 [22.22 | OY 
- Butat all inſolent and yawoonted partes of a mans behauiour, 
we find many times cauſe to-miſhikeor tobe mitecuſtfull, which 
($6.0 of ſome vndecency that is in it, as when aman that 
ath alwaics bene ſtrangei& vnacquainted with vs,will ſuddenly: 
become our familiar and domeſtick-; _ another that: hath bene 
1 113 
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alwaies ſterne and churliſh , wilbe'vpon the ſuddaine affable and 
curteous,1t is —_ a comely fight,nor afigne of any $00d to- 
wardes vs. Whicttheſubtill Italian well obſerucd by the ſucceſſes 
thereof, ſaying in Prouerbe. no} 

Chime ſa meglio chenon ſuole, 

T radito me ha o tradir me vuolo. 


- He that ſpeakes me fawtr,than his woont was tos 
Hath done me harme,or meanes for to doo. 


Now againe all maner of conceites that ſtirre vp any vehemene 
paſſion ina man, doo1t by ſome turpityde or cuill and vndecency 
chat 15 in them , as to make a man angry there mult be ſome iniu- 
ry or contempt offered, to make him enuy there mult proceede 
ſome vndcſerued profperitic ofhis egall or inferiour,to make hun 
pitic ſome miſerable fortuneor ſpettakle to behold. 

And yet in euery of theſe paſſions being as it were vndecen- 
cies, there is a comelineſſe to be diſcerned , which ſome men can 
keepeand ſome men cannot, as to beangry, or to enuy,or to hate, 
or to pitic, or to be aſhamed decently,that is none otherwiſe then 
reaſon requireth. This ſurmiſe appearcth to be true,for Homer the 
father of Poets writing that famous and moſt honourable poeme 
called the 1/hades or warres of Troy : made his commecement the 
magnanimous wrath and anger of e4chulles in his firſt verſe thus: 
penny aid Fea wiades, daymeinue. Sing foorth my mule the wrath of 
eAchilles Pelens forme: which the Poct would ucucr hauedone if 
the wrath of a prince had not beene inſome ſort comely & allow- 
able.But when Arras and Carrie hiſtoriographers that wrote 
the noble geſtes of king eA/exanger the great, came to prayſc him 
for many things, yet for his wrath and anger they reproched him, 
becauſtit proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but ypon ſurfet & 
diſtemper in his diet , nor growing of any w{t cauſes, was ex- 
ercifed to the deſtruftion of his deareſt friends and familiers,and 
not of his enemies,nor any other waies ſo honorably as th'others 
was, and ſo could not be reputed a decent and comely anger, 

So may al your other pailions be vſcd decently. though the ve- 
ry matter of their originall be grounded vpon ſome vndecencie,as 
it is written by a certaine king of Egypt , who looking out of his 

| window, 
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window,and ſeing his owne ſonnefor ſome grieuous offence, car- 
ried by the officers of his uſtice to theplace of execution: he ne- 
uer once changed his countenance at the matter, though the ſight 
wereneuerſofull of ruth and atrocitie. And itwas thought a de- 
cent countenance and conſtant animofitic in the king to be ſo 
affeRed;, thecaſe concerning ſo high and rarea peccgof his owne 
zuſtice. But within few daies after when he beheld out of the ſame 
window an old friend and famuliar of his, ſtand begging an almes 
in the ſtreetehe wept tenderly , remembring their old familiarity 
and conſidering how by the mutabilitieof fortune and frailtic of 
mis eſtate, it might one day come topaſle that he himſelfe ſhould 
fall into the like nuſerable eſtate . He therforc had a remorſe very 
comely for a king in that behalfe , which alſo cauſed him to giue 
order for his poore friends plentiful relicfe. 

But generally to weepetor any ſorrow (as one may doe for pi- 
tic)is not ſo decent ina man: and Seaton all high minded per- 
ſons,when they cannot chuſe but ſhed tearcs,wil turneaway their 
face as a countenance yndecent for a man to ſhew, and ſo will the 
ſtanders by till they haue ſupprelt ſuch paſſis,thinking it nothing 
decent to behold ſuch an vncomely countenance. But for Ladics.. 
and women to weepe and ſhed teares at cuery little greefe,it is no- 
thing vncomely,but rathera ſigne of much good nature & meek- 
nes of minde, a molt decent propettie for that ſexe; and therefore 
they be for the more part more deuout and charitable,and greater 

euers of almes than men, and zealous relicuers of priſoners, 
and beſcechers of pardons,and ſuch like parts of commiſeration. 

Yea they be more than ſo too:for by the common prouerbe,a wo- 

man wull weepefor pitic toſece a golling goe barefoote. 

But moſt certainly all things that mouc a man to laughter , as 
doe theſe ſcurrilities & other ridiculous behauiours, it is for ſome 
yndecencic that is foiid in them:which maketh.it decent for eucry 
man tolaughat them, And therefore whea we ſee or heare a na- 
tural fooleand idiot doe or ſay any thing fooliſhly, we laugh not 
at him: but when-he docth or ſpeaketh wiſely , becauſe that is vn- 
like him ſelfe: and a buffonne or counterfet foole, to heare him 
ſpeake wiſcly which is like himſelfe, it is no ſport at all, but for 
ſuch acounterfait to talke and looke foolithly it maketh vs laugh, 
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becauſeit is no part of his naturall,for incuery vncomlincſſe there 
mult be a certaine abſurditic and difproportion to nature,and the 
opinion of the hearer or beholder to make the thing ridiculous. 
But for a foole to talke fooliſhly ora wiſeman wiſely , there is no 
fuch abfurditicor difproportion. PH bot 

And thowgh at all abſurdities we thay decently laugh,& when 
they beno abſurdities not decently,yetin laughing is there an vn- 
decencie for other reſpees ſometime, than of the matter it ſelfe, 
 Whuch made Phipps ſonne to the firſt Chriſten Emperour, Phi- 
Lppres Arabicws fitting with his father one day in the x mio tobe- 
hold the ſports, gue his fathera great rebuke becauſe he laughed, 
ſaying that-it wasno comely countenance for an Emperour to 
bewray inſuch apublicke place , nor ſpecially to laugh at every 
fooliſh toy: the poſteritic gaue the ſonne for that cauſe the name 

of Philppus Agelaſtos or without laughter. 

\ "Thaue ſcene forraine Embaſſadours in the Queenes preſence 
laugh fo diſlolutely at ſomme rare paſtime or ſport that hath beene 
made there,that nothing in the world-could worſe haue becomen 
them,and others'very wiſe men,whether it haue ben of ſome plea- 
fant humour and complexion, or for other default in the ſpleene, 
or forill education or cuſtome,thatcouldnot vtter any grauc and 
earneſt ſpeech without laughter, which part was greatly diſcom- 
mcaded in them. 

And Cerothe wifeſt of any Romane writers , thought it vn- 
comely for a man to daunce: ſaying, Saltantem: ſobriun vidinemi- 
er. I never ſaw any man daunce that was ſober andin his right 
wits, but there by your leaue he failed , nor our young Courtiers 
- will allow it , beſides that it is the moſt decent and comely de- 
meanour of all exultations and reioycements ofthe hart , which is 
nolcſſenaturall to man thento be wiſe or well learned,or ſober. 

Tote!l you thtdecenties of a number of other bchauiours, one 
might do it topleaſe you with pretie reportes, but to the skilfull 
Courtiers it ſhalbe nothing neceſſary, forthey know all by expe- 
rience withoutlearning . Yet ſome few remembraunces wee will 
makeyou ofthe moſt materiall ; which our clues haucobſeraed, 
andſo make anend. —_ - $6 Ds 2,6 Hh | 

It is decent to be affable and curteous atmeales & meetings, in 
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open aſſemblics more ſolemneand ſtraunge,in place of authoritie 
and wdgement not familiar nor pleaſant, in counſell ſecret and 
fad,in ordinary conferences caſie and apert,in conuerſation ſimple, 
in capitulation ſubtill and miſtruſtfull,at mournings and burials 
Gd and ſorrowfull,in feaſts and bankets merry & ioytull, in houſe 
hold expence pinching and ſparing, in publicke entertainement 
ſpending and pompous. The Prince to be ſumptuous and magni- 
fs , the priuate man hiberall with moderation , a man tobe in. 
giuing free,in asking ſpare,in promiſe flow,in f A nag ſpce- 
y,incontraQ circumſpect but iuſt, in amitiefincereyn ennimitie 
wily and cautelous[dolus ax virtzs quits m hoſte requirit , ſaith the 
PoetJandafter the ſame rate euery ſort and maner of buſineſle or 
affaire or action hath his decencie and vadecencie, either for the 
time or place or perſon or ſome other circumſtaunce,as Prieſts to 
be ſober and ſad , a Preacher by his life to giue good example , a 
Iudge to be incorrupted,folitarie and vnacquainted with r pabF 
ers or Courtly entertainements,8 as the Phuloſopher ſaith Opor. 
tet indict efſe rudem & ſmnplicem,without plaite or wrinkle, ſower 
in lookeand churlith inſpeach , contrariwiſe a Courtly Gentle- 
man to be loftte and curious 1n countenaunce , yet ſometimes a 
creeper. and a curry faucll with his ſuperiours. 

And touchingthe perſon, we ſay it is comely for.a man to be a 
Jambe in che houſe,and a Lyon in the field,appointing the decen- 
cie of his qualitie by the place , by which reaſon alſo we limit the 
eomely parts ofa woman to conſiſt in foure points, that 15 to be a 
ſhrewe 1n the kitchin, a ſaintin che Church , an Angell at the 
bourd , and an Apein the bed, as the Chronicle reportes by Mi- 
ftreſſe Shore paramour toking Edward the fourth. 

Then alſo there is adecency in reſpeRt of the perſons with who 
we do negotiate, as with the great parlonages bis ezals to be ſo- 
temncand ſurly , with meaner men pleaſant and popular , toute 
with the fturdieand milde with the meek, which is a moſt decent 
conuerſation and not reprochfull or vnſcemely,as the prouerbe 

octh, by thoſe that vie the contrary, a Lyon among ſheepe and a 
eepe among Lyons. 

Right ſoin negotiating with Prances we ought to ſceke their 

fauourby humilitic &net by ſternneſle —_—_ trafficke with the 
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by way of indent or condition, but frankly and by manner of ſub- 
miſhon to therr wils, for Princes may be lead but not driuen, nor 
they are tobe vanquiſht by allegation,but muſt be ſuffred to haue 
the viRtorie andbe relented vnto:nor they arenot to be chalenged 
for right or iuſtice,for that is a maner of accuſation:nor to be char- 
gcd with their promiſes,for that is a kinde of condemnation : and. 
at their requeſt we ought not tobe hardly entreatcd but cafily,for 
that is a ſigne of deffidence and miſtruſtin their bountie and gra- 
titude: nor to recite the good ſeruices which they haue receied at 
our hids, for that is but a kind of exprobrati6,but in crauing their 
bountie or largeſle to remember vnto them all their former bene- 
ficences, making no mttion of our owne merites, & ſoit is thank- 
full, and in prayfing them to their faces to do it very modeſtly: 
and in their commendations not to be exceſljuc for that is tedi- 
ous,andalwayes ſauours of ſuttelty more then of ſincere loue. 


And in ſpeaking to a Prince the voyce ought tobe loweand 


not lowdenor ſhnll, for th'one 1s a ſigne of hutnilitie th'other of 
too much audacitic and preſumption . Norin looking on them 
ſceme toouerlooke them, nor yet behold them too {tedfa({lly, for 
that is a ſ1gne of impudence or litle reuerence,and therefore to the 
great Princes Ortentall their ſeruitours ſpeaking or being ſpoken 
ynto abbaſe their eyes in token of lowlines, which behawour we 
do not obſerue to our Princes with ſo gooda diſcretion as they do: 


& ſuch as retire from the Princes preſence,do not by & by turne 


tayle to them as we do,but go backward or fideling for a reaſona- 
ble ſpace, til they be at the wal or chaber doore palling out of fight, 
and 1s thought a molt decent behawiour to their ſoucraignes . I 
haue heard that king Henry th'eight her Maieſties father, though 
otherwiſe the moſt gentle and affable Prince of the world, could 
not abide to haue any man ſtare in his face or to fix his eye too 
ſteedily vpon him when he talked with them : nor for acommon 
ſuter toexclame or cry out for iuſtice , for that is offenſiue and as 
1t wereaſecret- impeachement of his wrong doing, as happened 
once to a Knight in this Realmeof great worſhip ſpeaking to the 
king. Nor in {peaches with them to be too long, or too much af- 
feted,for th'one is tedious th'other is irkſome, nor with lowd ac- 


clamations to applaude them, for that is too popular & rude and: 


betokens 
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betokens either ignoraunce , or ſeldome acceſle totheir preſence, 
or little frequenting their Courts:nor to ſhew too mery or light a 
countenance , for that is aſigneof little reuerence and isa peece 
of a contempt. | 

Andin gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him ſometimes 
win of purpoſe,to keepehim pleaſant , & neuer to refuſe his gift, 
for that is vndutifull : nor to forgiue him his loſles,for that 1s ar- 
rogant : nor togiue him great giits.for that is either inſolence or 
follic:nor to feaſt him with exceſhue charge for that is both wairie 
and enuious, & therefore the wiſe Prince king Henry the ſcuenth 
her Maieſties grandfather,f his chaunce had bene tolye at any of 
his ſubicRs houſes,or to paſſe moe meales then one, he that would 
take vpon him to defray the charge of his dyet, or of his officers 
and houſhold,he would be marueloully offended with it, ſaying 
what priuate ſubie& dare vndertake a Princes charge,or lookein- 
to the ſecret of his expece? Her Maicſtie hath bene knowne often- 


times to miſhke the ſuperfluous expence other ſubicAs beſtowed 


ypon herin times of her progreſſes. 

Likewiſe in matter of aduiſeit is neither decent to flatter him 
for that is ſeruile,neither to be to rough or plaine with him, for 
that is daungerous. but truly to Counſell & to admonith, grauely 


Not greuoully , ſincerely not ſourely : which was the part that ſo 


ercatly commended Cineas Counellourto king Pirrhus,who kept 
that decencie in all his perſwaſtons, that he euer preuailed in ad- 
uice,and carried the king which way he would. 

Andin a Princeit is comely to giue vnasked, but in aſubie&to 
aske vnbidden:for that firſt1s figne of a bountifull mynde, this of 
a loyall & conlident. But the ſubic&t that craues not at his Princes 
hand , either he is of no deſert , or proud , or miſtruſtfull of his 
Princes goodneſle : therefore king Henry th'eight to one that en- 


- treated hum to remember one Sir e{thony Rouſe with ſome re- 


ward for that he had ſpent much and was an ill beggar: the king 
aunſiwered ( noting his inſolencie,) If he be aſhamed to begge, we 
are aſhamed to giue, and was neuertheleſle one ofthe molt libe- 
rall Princes of the world. | | 

 Andyetin ſome Courts it is otherwiſe vſed, form Spaine it is 
thought very vndecent for a Courtier to craue, ſuppoſing thatit is 
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che part of an importune : therefore the king of ordinarie calleth 
eucry ſecond,third or fourth yerefor lis Checker roll, and beſto- 
weth his mercedes of his owne meere motion, and by diſcretis, ac+ 
cording to cucry mans merite and condition, 

And in their commendable delights tobe apt and accommo- 
date,as if the Prince be geuen to hauking,hunting,riding of hor- 
ſes,or playing vpon inſtruments,or any like exerciſe,theſcruitour 
tobe the ſame : and in theirother appetites wherein the Prince 
would feeme an example of vertue , and would not miſlike to be 
egalled by others:in ſuch caſes it is decent their feruitours & ſub- 
ies {tudic to be like to them by imitation, as in wearing their 
hairelong or ſhort,or in this or that ſort of apparrell, ſuch excep- 
ted as be only fitte for Prunices and noneels, which were vndccent 
for a meaner perſon toimitateor counterfer: ſo is it not comely to 
counterfet their voice, or looke, or any other geſtures that benot 
ordinary and naturall in euery common perſon : and therefore to 
eo-vpright,or ſpeake or looke aſfuredly,itis decent in cuery man. 
But ifthe Prince haue an extraordinaric countenance or manner 
of ſpeech,or bearing of his body, that for a common ſcruitour to 
counterfet 15 not decent,and thereforeit was miſſiked in the Em- 

ror Nero, and thought yncomely for him to counterfete4/ex- 
ander the great,by holding his head alittle awrie,&neerer toward. 
the tone oukder betas it was not his owne naturall, 

And an a Prince it is decent to goe ſlowly., and to march with 
leyſure, and with acertaine granditie rather than grauitie : as our 
ſoucraine Lady and miſtreſle,the very image of maicſtic and mag- 
nificence, is accuſtomed to doc generally , vnleſlſe1t be when ſhe 
walketh apace for her pleaſure,or to catch her aheate in the colde 
mornings. | 

 Neuertheleſlc, it is not fo decent in ameaner perſon, as Thaue 


obſerued in ſome counterfet Ladtes of the Countrey, which vſe it - 


much to their owne derifion . This comelines was wanting in 
Queene 4arte,otherwiſe avery goodand honourable Princeſle, 
And was ſomeblcmith to the Emperor Ferdmando, a moſt noble 
minded man,yet fo carclefſeand forgettull ofhimlſelfe in that be- 
halfe, as I haue ſeenc him runne vp apaire of ſtaires ſo ſift and 


nimble a pace,asalmolt had not become a very meanc man , my 
a 
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had not goncin ſome haſtie buſineſle. 
_ Andmnanoble Princenothing is moredecent and welbeſce- 
ming his greatneſ{e,than to ſpare foule ſpeeches , for that breedes 
hatred,and tolct none humble ſuiters depart out of their preſence 
(as neereas may be)miſcontented. Wherein her Maieſtie hath of 
all others a moſt Regall gift, and nothing inferior to the good 
PrinceT i: Veſpaſunm mn that point. | 
Alfo,not to be paſlionate for ſmall detriments or offences , nor 
to be a reuenger of them, but in caſes of great iniurie,and ſpecially 
of diſhonors:and therein to be very ſterne and vindicatiue,for that 
ſauours of Princely magnanimitie:nor to fecke reuenge vpon baſe 
and obſcure perſons,ouer whom the conquelt is not glorious,nor 
the vitorie honourable, which reſpe& mouecd our foueraign Lady 
(keeping alwaies the decorum of a Princely perſon) at her firl 
comming to the crowne,when a knight oftius Realme, who had 
very inſolently bchaued himſelte coward her "when ſhe was Lady 
Elizabeth fell ypon his knee to her,and beſought her pardon : ſul- 
peting(as there was Zood caule) that he ſhould haue beneſent to 
the Tower,the ſaid vato him molt nuldly: doyou not know that 
wearedeſcended of the Lion,whoſenature 1s not to harine or pray 
ypon the mouſe, orany other ſuchſmall vermin? 

And with theſe exaples I thinke ſufficient to leaue,geuing you 
information of this one point , that all your figures Poeticall or 
Rhethoricall,arc but obſeruations of ſtrange ſpeeches,and ſuch as 
without any arte at al we {hould vie, & comonly do, even by very 
nature without diſcipline.But more or leſ{c aptly and decently,or 
ſcarcely,or abonndantly,or of this or that kind of figure,& one of 
vs more the another,according to the difpolitis of our nature,co- 
ſtituti5 of the heart, &facilitieof each mans vtterice;ſoas wemay 
conclude,that nature herſelfeſuggeſteth the figure in this or that 
forme: but arte aydeth tne tudgement of his vicand application, 
winch geues me occaſion finally and for afull concluſion to this 
whole treatiſe,to enforme you in the nextchapter how art ſhould 
be vicd inall reſpe&ts,and ſpecially in this behalfe of lanzuage,and 
when the naturall is more commendablc then theartifaciall , and 


contrariwile, 
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« CHAM I4F:; 
T hat the good Poet or maker onght to diſſemble his arte,and 
in what caſes the artificial is more commended then 
the natural, and contrariwiſe. 

Ndnow molt excellent Queene) hauing largely ſaid of Po- 

cts & Poehe,andabout what matters they beemployed: then 
of all the commended fourmes of Poemes , thirdly of metricall 
proportions, ſuch as do appertaine to our vulgar arte : and laſt of 
all ſet forth the poeticall ornament coſting chiefly in the beautie 
and gallantneſle of his Janguageand ſtile, and ſo haue apparelled 
him to our ſeeming, 1n all his gorgious habilliments , and pulling 
him firſt from the carte to the ſchoole, and from thence to the 
Court , and preferred him to your Maielſties ſeruice, in that place 
of great honour and magnificence to geue enterteinment to Prin- 
ces, Ladies of honour, Gentlewomen and Gentlemen , and by his 
many inoodes of sk1ll , to ſerue the many humors of men thither 
haunting and reſorting,ſome by way of folace ſome of ferious ad- 
uiſe,and in matters aſwell profitable as pleaſant and honeſt . Wee 
haue in our humble concett ſufficiently perfourmed our promiſe 
or rather dutie to your Maieſtie 11 the deſcription of this arte, ſo 
alwaies as we leaue him not vnfurniſhe of one peece that beſt be- 
ſeemes that place of another , and may ſerueas a principall good 
leſſon for al good makers to beare cotinually in nund,in the vſage 
of this ſcience : which is.that being now lately become a Courtier 


" he ſhew not himſelfa craftsman, & merit to be diſgraded,$ with 


ſcorneſent back againe tothe ſhop,or other place ofhis far{t facul- 
tie and calling , but that ſo wiſely & diſcreetly he bthaue himiſelfe 
as he may worthily retaine the credit of his place,and profeſſion of 
avery Courtier,which is in plaine termes , cunningly to be ableto 
diſſemble. Bur (if it pleaſe your Maieſtie)may it not ſceme inough 
for a Courtier to know how to weare a fether , and ſet his cappe a 
flaunt,his chaine enecharpe,a ſtraight buskin a/mglcſſe, a looſe als 
T urqueſque,the cape alla Spaniola,the breecha /a Francoiſe,and by 


- twentie maner of new faſhioned garments to diſguiſe his body, 


and his face with as many countenances, whereof it ſeemes there 
be many that makea very arte , and ſtudie who can ſhew himſelte 
molt fine, Iwill not ſay moſt fooliſh and ridiculous ? or perhaps 
rather 
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rather that he could diſ[@nble his concerts as well as his counte- 
nances,ſo as he neuer ſpeakeas hethinkes, or thinkeas he ſpeaks, 
and that inany matter of importance his words and his meaning, 
very ſeldome meete : for ſoas I remember it was concluded by vs 
ſetting foorth the figure e4legoria, which therefore not imperti- 
nently we call the Courticr or figure of faire ſemblant, or1s1t not 
perchancemorercquiſite our courtly Poet dodiſſemble not onely 
his countenances & coceits,but alſo all his ordinary aftions of be- 
hauiour.or the molt part of the , whereby the better to winne his 
purpoſes & good aduantages,as now & then to hauea tourney or 
fickneſlein his flecue, thereby to ſhake of other importumties of 
oreater conſequence, as they vic their pilgrimages in Fraunce, the 
Diet in Spaine, the baines in Italy ? and when a man is whole to 
fainchimſelfe ficke to ſhunnethe Luſoeſſ in Court, to entertaine 
time and eaſe at home, toſalue offences without diſcredite, to win 
purpoſes by mediation in abſence,which their preſence wouldey- 
ther impeach or not greatly preferre , to harken after the popular 
opinions and ſpeech ,to entend to their more priuate ſolaces , to 
pratize more deepely both at leaſure & libertie,& when any pu- 
bliqueaffaire or other attept & counſaile of theirs hath not recea- 
ued good ſucceſle,to auoid therby the Princes preſent reproofe,to 
coole their chollers by abſence, to winne remorſe by lamentable 
rcports,and reconciliation by friends intreatie. Finally by ſeque- 
{tring thenzſclues for a time fro the Court,to be able the freelier & 
clcerer to diſcerne the factions and {tate of the Court and of al the 
world beſides, no leſle then doth the looker on or beholder of a 
game better ſce into all points of auauntage, then the player him- 
{elfe 2and in diſlembling of diſeaſes which I pray you? for I haue 
obſerued it in the Court of Fraunce, not aburning teuer or a plu- 
riſte,or a palſie,or the hydropick and fwelling gowte,or any other 
like diſeaſe,for if they may be ſuch as may be either cafily diſcer- 
ned or quickly curcd,they be 1ll to diſlemble and doo halfe hand- 
ſomly ſcrue the turne. 

But it muſt beeither a dry dropſie, or a megrim or letarge,or a 
fiſtule :» ar:,or ſome ſuch other ſecret diſeaſe,as the common con- 
ucrſant-can hardly diſcouer, and tie Phiſition either not ſpeedily 
heale, or not honeſtly bewray ? of whuch infirmities theſcofling 


_— 
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Paſquil wrote,V lens veſice renum dolor in pene ſtirrue. Or as Thaue 
ſcene in diuers places where many make theſclues hart whole, whe 
in deede they are full ficke, bearing it ſtoutly out tothe hazard of 
their health, rather then they would be ſuſpetted of any lothſome 
infirmity,wvhich might inhibit thefro the Princes preſence,or en- 


terteininet of the Jadics. Or as ſome other do to bearc a port of ſtate . 


& plentie when they haue neither penny nor poſleſſion, that the 
may not ſceme todroope , and be reicfed as vnworthy or ward 
cient for the greater ſeruices,or be piticd for their pouertic, which 
they hold for a marueilous diſgrace,as did the poore Squire of Ca- 
{tle, who had rather dinc with aſheepes wa athome & drinke 
acruſe of water toit , then to haue a good dinner giuen him by 
his friend who was nothing ignorant of his-pouertie.Or as others 
do to make. wiſe they be poore when they be riche , to ſhunne 
thereby the publicke charges and vocations, for men axe not now 
adayes/ſ{pecially in ſtates of Oligarchreas the moſt in our age)cal- 
led ſomuch for their wiſedome as for their wealth , alſo to auoyde 
enuie of neighbours or bountic in conuerſation , for whoſocuer is 
reputed rich cannot without reproch , but be cither a lender or a 
ſpender. Or as others do to ſeeme very buſie when they haue no- 
thing to doo,and yet will make themſelues ſo occupied and ouer- 
ladenin the Princes affaires,as it is a great matter to haue a couple 
of wordes with them,when notwithſtanding they lye ſleeping on 
their beds all an after noone , or fit ſoleinnly at cardes in their 
chambers,or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing and gibing 
with their familiars foure houres by the clocke, whiles the poore 
ſuter deſirous of his diſpatch is aunſwered by ſoine Secretarie or 
page #/ fart attendre, Monſienr is diſpatching the kings buſineſle 


ito Languedock,Prouence.Piemont, a common phrafe with the - 


Secretaries of Frice. Or as I haue obſcrued in many of the Princes 
. Courts of Italie ,to ſeeme idle when they be earneſtly occupied & 
entend tonothing but miſchieuous praQtizes, and do buſily ne- 
cotiat by coulor of otiation. Or as others of them that go ordina- 
rily to Church and neuer pray to winnean opinion of holineſle : 
or pray {till apace,but ncuer do good deede , and geue a begger a 
nny and ſpend a pound on a harlot , to ſpeake fairetoa mans 
facc,and foule behinde hus backe,to ſet him at Is trencher and = 
it 
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ſit on his skirts for ſo we vſe to ſay by a faynedfi:end, then alſo to 
be roughand churliſh in ſpeach and apparance, but inwardly af- 
fecionate and fauouring,as I haue ſene of the greateſt podeſtates 
and graueſt iudges and Preſidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 

Theſe & many ſuch like diſguiſings do we find 1n mans beha- 

uiour, & ſpecially 1n the Courtiers of torraine Countreyes, where 
in my youth I was brought vp,and very well obſerued their ma- 
ner:of life and conuerſation, for of mine owne Countrey I haue 
not made ſo great experience. Which parts,neuertheletle , we al- 
low notnow in our Eootih maker , becauſe we haue geuen him 
taenameofan honeſt man,and not of an hypocrite: and therefore 
leauing theſe manner of diliunulations to all baſe-minded men, & 
of vilenature or miſterie, we doc allow our Courtly Poct to be; a 
diiſembleronly im the fubtilties of his arte:that is, when he is moſt 
artificiall , ſo to diſzuiſe and cloakeit as it may not appeare, nor 
ſceme to proceedefrom him by any {tudie ortradeof rules, but to 
be his naturall:nor ſo euidently to bo deſcried, as euery ladde that 
readeshim ſhall ſay he is a good ſcholler,but will rather haue him 
to know his arte well,and little to vſe it. | 

And yet peraduenturein all points it may not be ſo taken,but 
in ſuch onely as may diſcouer his grofſenes or Js 1gnorance by 
ſome ſchollerly afteRation : which thing 1s very irkefome to all 
men of good trayning,and ſpecially to Courtiers. And yet for all 
that our maker may not beinall caſes reſtrayned,but that he may 
both vſe,and alſo manifeſt his arte to his great praiſe, and need no 
more be aſtamed thereof,than a ſhomaker to haue madeacleanly 
ſhoe,or a Carpenter to hauc buylta faire houſe, Therefore to dif- 
cuſle anc] make this point ſomewhat clecrer,to weete, where arte 
ouzat to appeare, and where not, and when the naturall is more 
co:mmendable than the artificiall in any humaneation or work- 
man{hip,we wil examine it further by this aiſtinCtion. 

In ſome caſes we fayarteisan ayde and coadiutor to nature, 
and afurtherer of her ations to good cffet, or peraducnture a 
meane toſupply her wants,by renforcing the cauſes wherein ſhee 
ts impotent and defe<tiue,as doth thearte of phiſicke , by helping 
che naturall concoion, retention,diſtribution, expulſion, and o- 


ther vertues,in a weake and vahealthic bodie.Or as the good gar- 
L1 
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diner ſeaſons his ſoyle by ſundrie forts of compoſt : as mucke or 
marle, clay or ſande, and many tunes by bloud , or lces of oyle or 
wine,or ſtale, or perchaunce with more coltly drugs : and waters 
his plants,and weedes his herbes and floures,and prunes his bran- 
ches,and vnleaues his boughes to let in the ſunne: and twentie 0- 
ther waies cheriſheth them , and cureth their infirmities , and ſo 
makes that neuer,or very ſeldome any of them miſcarry,but bring 
foorth their flours and fruites inſeaſon. And 1n both theſe cafes 
itis no ſmal praiſe for the Phiſition & Gardiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers. 

In another reſpe& arte is notonlyan aide and coadiutor to na- 
ture in all her ations, but an alterer of them, andin ſome ſorta 
ſurmounter ofher skill;ſoas by meanes of it her owne effects ſhall 
appeare more beautifull or ſtraunge and miraculous , as in both 
caſes before remembred , The Phiſition by the cordials hee 
will geuchis patient , ſhall be able not onely to reſtore the de- 
cayed ſpirites of man,and render him health , but alſo to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the {tint of his 
firſt and naturall conſtitution. And the Gardiner by his arte will 
not onely make an herbe,or flowr , or fruite,comeforth in his ſea- 
ſon without umpediment,butalſo will embelliſh theſamein ver- 
tue,ſhape,odour and taſte , that nature of her ſelfe woulde neuer 
haue done: as to make the ſingle gillifloure,or marigold, or daiſte, 
double : and the white roſe,redde, yellow , or carnation , abitter 
mellon ſweete;a {weete apple,ſoure;a plumme or cherric without 
a {tone; a peare without core or kernell , a goord or coucumber 
like to a horne, or any other figure hewill : any of which things 
nature could not doe without mans help and arte .. Theſe actions 
alſo are moſt fingular,when they be moſt artificiall. 

In another reſpe&,we ſay arte is neither an aider nor aſurmoi- 
ter,but onely a bare immitatour of natures works, following and 
counterfeyting her actions and effeRs,as the Marmeſot doth ma- 
ny countenances and geſtures of man, of which ſorteare the artes 
of painting and keruing , whereof one repreſents the naturall by 
lI:ht colour and ſhadow in the ſuperficiall or flat , the other ina 
body maſlife expreſling the full and emptie, cucn, extant, rabba- 
ted, hollow , or whatſocuer other figure and paſſion of quantitie. 
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Soalſo the Alchimiſt counterfeits gold,filuer , and all other met- 
fals,the Lapidarie pearles and pretious ſtones by glafle and other 
ſubſtances falſified, and ſophiſticate by arte . Theſe men alſo be 
praiſed for their craft,and their credit is nothing empayred, to ſay 
that their concluſions and effeRts arevery artificiall. Finally in an- 
other reſpe& arte is as it were an encountrer and contrary to na- 
cure, producing effects neither like to hers, nor by participation 
with her operations ,nor by imitation of her paternes , but makes 
things and produceth effects altogether ſtrange and dinerſe,& of 
ſuch torme & qualitic {nature alwaies ſupplying (tuffe) as ſhe ne- 
uer would norcould haue done of her ſelte, as the carpenter that 
builds a houſe. the 1oyner that makes a table ora bedſtead , the tai- 
tor a garment . the Snath a locke or a key, and anumber of Iike.in 


wich cate tlic workimnan gaineth reputation by his arte,and praiſe 
vwhenitis butt exp cited & molt apparait,& moſt ſtudioully.Man 
allo 311 al) [115 ac4:95 that benot altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by iiudy 3 wicipline or exerciſe,as to daunce by meaſures toſing 


by noe, to play on the lute,and ſuch Iike,itis a praiſe to be {aid an 
artificial: dauncer,finger,& player on inſtruments, becauſe they be 
not exactly knowne or done, but by rules & precepts or teaching 
of ſchoolemaſters . But in ſuch actiss as beſo naturall & proper to 
man,as he may become excellent therein without any arte or imi- 
tation at all,(cuſtome and exerciſe excepted,which are requilite to 
euery actionnot numbred among the vitall or animal)and where- 
in nature ſhould ſeeme todo amitle, and man ſuffer reproch to be 
found deſtitute of them : in thoſe to ſhew himſelte rather artifici- 
all then naturall, were no leſle to be laughed at , then for one that 
can ſee well inough,to vie apaire of ſpectacles, or not to heare but 
bya trunke put to his eare ,nor feele withouta paire of ennealed 
olooues , which things in deed helpe an infirme ſence, but annoy 
the perfit , and therefore ſhewing a diſabilitie naturall mooue ra- 
ther to ſcorne then commendation, and to pitie ſooner then to 
prayſe . But what elſe is language and vtterance, and diſcourſe & 
perſuaſion, and argument in man, then the vertues ofa well con- 
{htute body and minde, little leſſe naturall then his very ſenſuall 
ations, ſauing that the one is perfited by nature at once,the other 
not without exerciſe &iteration?Peraduenture alſo it wilbe gran- 
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diner ſeaſons his ſoyle by ſundrie ſorts of compoſt : as mucke or 
marle,clay or ſande, and many times by bloud , or lees of oyle or 
wine,or ſtale, or perchaunce with more coltly drugs : and waters 
his plants,and weedes his herbes and floures,and prunes his bran- 
ches,and vnleaues his boughes to let in the ſunne: and twentie o- 
ther waies cheriſheth them , and cureth thar infirmities , and ſo 
makes that neuer,or very ſeldome any of them miſcarry,but bring 
foorth their flours and fruites in ſeaſon. And in both theſe caſes 
it is no {mal praiſe for the Phiſition & Gardiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers. 

In another reſpet arte is notonlyan aideand coadiutor to na- 
ture in all her ations , but an alterer ofthem, andin ſome ſorta 
ſurmounter ofher skill;ſoas by meanes of it her owne effects ſhall 
appeare more beautifull or ſtraunge and miraculous , as in both 
caſes before remembred . The Phiſition by the cordials hee 
will geuehis patient , ſhall be able not onely to reſtore the de- 
cayed ſpirites of man,and render him health , but alſo to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the {tint of his 
firſt and naturall conſtitution. And the Gardiner by his arte will 
not onely make an herbe,or flowr , or fruite,comeforth in his ſea- 
ſon without umpediment,butalſo will embelliſh theſamein ver- 
tuce,ſhape,odour and taſte, that nature of her ſelfe woulde neuer 
haue done: as to makethe ſingle gillifloure,or marigold, or daiſie, 
double : and the white roſe,redde, yellow , or carnation, a bitter 
mellon ſweete;a ſweete apple,ſoure;a plumme or cherric without 
a (tone; a peare without core or kernell , a goord or coucumber 
like to a horne, or any other figure hewill : any of which things 
naturecould not doe without mans help and arte . Theſe attions 
alſo are moſt ſingular,when they be moſtartificiall. 

In another reſpe&,we ſay arte is neither an aider nor aſurmoit- 
ter,but onely a bare immitatour ofnatures works, following and 
counterfeyting her ations and effeRs,as the Marmeſot doth ma- 
ny countenances and geſtures of man, of which ſorteare the artes 
of painting and keruing , whereof one repreſents the naturall by 
light colour and ſhadow in the ſuperficiall or flat , the other ina 
body maſlife expreſling the full and emptie, cuen, extant, rabba- 


ted, hollow , or whatſocuer other figure and paſſion of Ron 
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Soalſo the Alchimiſt counterfeits gold,filuer , and all other met- 
fals,the Lapidarie pearles and pretious ſtones by glaſle and other 
ſubſtances falſified, and ſophiſticate by arte . Theſe men alſo be 
praiſed for their craft,and their credit is nothing empayred, to ſay 
that their concluſions and effeRts arevery artificiall. Finally in an- 
other reſpe& arte is as it were an encountrer and contrary to na- 
cure, producing effects neither like to hers , nor by participation 
with her operations ,nor by imitation of her paternes , but makes 
things and produceth effects altogether ſtrange and dinerſe,& of 
ſuch forme & qualitic {nature alwaies ſupplying (tuffe) as ſhe ne- 
uer would norcould haue done of her ſelfe, as the carpenter that 
builds a houſe. the 1oyner that makes a table ora bedſtead, the tai- 
lor a garment . the Snath a locke or a key, and anumber of Iike.in 


whach cafe tlic worlkman gaineth reputation by his arte,and praiſe 
whenit 18 bett expreited & moſt apparit,& moſt ſtudioully.Man 
allo in al! [115 aci:95 that benot altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by {ludy 5 wicipline or exerciſe,as to daunce by meaſures to ſing 


by nore, to play on the Jute,and ſuch like,it is a praiſe to be ſaid an 
artificial dauncer,{f1nger,& player onin{truments, becauſe they be 
not exactly knowne or done, but by rules & precepts or teaching 
of ſchoolemaſters . Butin ſuch actiss as beſo naturall & proper to 
man,as he may become excellent therein without any arte or imi- 
tation at all,(cuſtome and exerciſe excepted,which are requiſite to 
euery actionnotnumbred among the vitall oranimal)and where- 
in nature ſhould ſeeme todo amiſle, and man ſuffer reproch to be 
found deſtitute of them : in thoſe to ſhew himſelte rather artifici- 
all then naturall, were no leſle to be laughed at, then for one that 
can ſce well inough,to vie apaire of ſpectacles, or not to heare but 
bya trunke put to his care ,nor feele withouta paire of ennealed 
glooues, which things in deed helpe an infirme ſence, but annoy 
the perfit , and therefore ſhewing a diſabilitie naturall mooue ra- 
ther to ſcorne then commendation, and to pitie ſooner then to 
prayſe . But whatelſe is language and vtterance, and diſcourſe & 
perſuaſion, and argument in man, then the vertues ofa well con- 
{htute body and minde, little leſſe naturall then his very ſenſuall 
ations, ſauing that the one is perfited by nature at once,the other 
not without exerciſe &iteration?Peraduenture alſo it wilbe gran- 
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ted,that a man ſees better and diſcernes more brimly his colſours, 
and heares and feeles more exactly by viſe and often hearing and 
feeling and ſeing. & though itbe better to ſee with ſpectacles then 
not to ſecatall, yet is their praiſe not egall nor in any mans judge- 
ment comparable:no more is that which a Poet makes by arte and 
precepts rather then by naturall inſtin& : and that which he doth 
by long meditationrather then by a ſuddaine inſpiration, or with 
great pleaſure and facillitie then hardly (andas they are woont to 
fay) in ſpite of Nature or Minerua , then which nothing can be 
moreirkſomeor ridiculous. 

And yet I am not ignorant that there be artes and methodes 
both to ſpeake and to perſwade and alſo to diſpute, and by which 
the naturall is 1n ſome ſorte relicued,as th'eye by his ſpectacle, I ſay 
relicued in his imperfection , but not made more perfit then the 
naturall, in which reſpect I call thoſe artes of Grammer, Logue, 
and R betorichnot bare inutations, as the painter or ketuers craft 
and worke1n aforraine ſubic& viz . a liuely purtraite in his table 


of wood , but by long and {tudious obſcruation rather a repetitis | 


or reminiſcens naturall,reduced intoperfetion,and madeprompt 
by vie and exerciſe. And ſo whatſocuer a man ſpeakes or per- 
fwades he doth it not by imitation artificially,but by obſeruation 
naturally(though one follow another ) becaule it is both the ſame 
and thelike that nature doth ſuggeſt : but if a popingay ſpeake, 
ſhe doth it by imitation of mans voyce artificially and not natu- 
rally being thelike, but notthe ſame that nature doti ſuggeſt to 
man . But now becauſe our maker or Poct is to play pnany parts 
and not onealoneas fir{t to dewſe hus plat or ſubiect hen to fa- 
ſhion his poeme.thirdly to vſc his metricall proportions, and laſt 
of all to vtter with pleaſure and delight,which reſtesin his maner 
of language and ſtile as hath bene ſaid, whereof the many moodes 
and ſtraunge phraſes are called figures , itis not altogether with 
him as with the crafts man , nor altogither otherwiſe then with 
the crafts man, for in that he vſeth his metricall proportions by 
appointed and harmonicall meaſures and diſtaunces, he is like the 
Carpenter or Toyner,for borrowing their tymber and ſtuffe of na- 
ture,they appoint To it by art otherwiſe then nature would 
doe,and worke cffesin apparance contrary to hers. Alſo in that 
which 
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which the Poet ſpeakes or reports of another mans tale or doings, 
as Homer of Priamus or Y hiſſes, he 1s as the painter or keruer that 
worke by imitation and repreſentation in a forrein ſubie&,in that 
he ſpeakes figuratiuely, or argues ſubtillie,or perſwades —_—_— 
and vehemently , he doth as the cunning gardiner that viing na- 
ture as a coadiutor,furders her concluſions & many times makes 
her effe&es more abſolute and ftraunge . But tor thatin our ma- 
keror Poct,which reſtes onely 1n deuiſeand iſſues from an excel- 
lent ſharpeand quick inuention , holpen by a cleare and bright 
phantaſie and imagination,he is not as the painter to countertaite 
the naturall by the like effects and not the ſame, nor as the gard1- 
ner aiding nature to worke both the ſameand the like, nor as the 
Carpenter to workeeffe&tes vtterly vulike,but cuen as nature her 
ſelfeworking by her owne peculiar vertue and proper inttinet 
and not by example or meditation or exerciſe asall other artifi- 
cers do,is then moſt admired when he is molt naturall and !eaft 
artificiall. And in thefeates of his language and vtterance,becauſc 
they hold aſwell of nature to be ſuggeſted and vttered as by arte 
to be poliſhed and reformed . Therefore ſhall our Poet receaue 
prayſc for both,but more by knowing of his arte then by vnſeaſo- 
nable v{ing it,and be more commended for his naturall eloquence 


*then for his artificiall,and more for his artificiall well deſembled, 


then for the ſame ouermuch affeRed and groſlcly or yndiſcretly 
bewrayed,as many makers and Oratours do. 


The ( oncluſton, 


AN with this (my moſt gratious ſoueraigne Lady)I make an 
end, humbly beſecching your pardon, in that I haue preſu- 
med to hold your cares ſo long annoyed with a tedious trifle,fo as 
vnlefleit proceede more of your owne Princely and naturall man- 
ſuctude then of my merite,l feare greatly leaſt you may thinclc of 
me as the Philoſopher Plato did of Amur an inhabitant of the 
Citic Cirexe, who being in troth avery actiue and artificiall man 
1n driuing ofa Princes Charriot or Coche(as your Maieſhe might 
be)and knowing it humſelfe well enough, comming one day into 
Platos ſchoole, and hauing heard him _— diſpute in ma: ters 
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Philoſophicall, I pray you ( quoth he) geue me leaueallſo to ſay 


ſomewhat of mynearte, and in deede ſhewed ſo many trickes of 
his cunning how to lanche-forth and ſtay ,and chaunge pace, 
and turne and winde his Coche , this way and that way , vphill 
downe hill, and alſo in euenor rough ground , that he made the 
whole aſſemblie wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
ſonage, verely in myne opinion this man {hould be vtterly vn- 
fit for any feruice of greater importance then to driuea Coche. It 
15 great pitie that ſoprettiea fellow, had not occupied his braynes 
in ſtudies of more conſequence . Now I pray God it be not 
thought ſo of me in deſcribing the toyes of this our vulgar art. 
But when I conſider how euery thing hath his eſtimation by o- 
portunitie , and that it was but the ſtudie of my yonger yeares in 
whuch vanitie raigned . Alfo that I write td the pleaſure of a La- 
dyanda moſt gratious Queene , and neither to Prieſtes nor to 
Prophetes or Philoſophers . Belides finding by experience,that 
many times idleneſle is leſſe harmefull then vnprofitable occupa- 


tion,dayly ſecing how theſe great aſpiring mynds and ambitious . 


heads of the world ſeriouſly ſearching to dealein matters of (tate, 
be often times ſo bufie and earneſt that they were better be vnoc- 
cupied,and peraduenturealtogether idle , I prefume ſo much vp- 
on your Maieſties moſt milde and gracious iudgement howſoe- 
uer you conceiue of myne abilitieto any better or greater ſeruice, 
that yet inthisattempt ye wil allow of my loyall and good intent 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maicſtic the belt and greateſt 
of thoſe ſcruices] can. 


TI: 


A Tible of the Chapters in this booke, 


and. euery thing in them 


conteyned. 
Hat a Poet and Poefre s,and who gious behauiours of Princes were repre- 
may be ſaid the moſt excellent Poet hended, 26 
in otr time. fol.z In what forme of Poeſte the great Princes 
whether there may be an arte of our Enzl/h and dominators of the world werepraiſed 
or vulgar Poeſte 3 andhoured. 27 


Hew Poets were the firſt Prieſts , the firſs Of the places where in auncient time their en- 
Prophets , the firſt Legiſ-lators and Po= terludes and other Poemes drammaticke 
litiens in the world. 3 wererepreſented vntothepeople. 28 

How Poets were the firſ® Philoſophers , the Of the ſhepheards or paſtorall poeſte called 1. 
firſt Aftrowmers , and Hiſtoriographers, glogue , and to what purpoſe it was firſt 
and Orators,and Muſicians in theworld, inuentedand deniſed. 30 

5 Of hiſtoricall Poefte , by which the famons 

How euery wilde and ſanadze people vſe a attsof princes and the vertuous and wor- 
kinde of naturall Poeſte in verſicle. and thy lines of our forefatherswere reported. 
rime as our vulgar is. 7 "32 

whence the riming Poeſie came firſt to the Inwhat forme of poeſre vertue in the infert- 
Greekes and Latines,and how it had alte- or ſort was commended. 4 
red,and almoſt ſpilt their maner of Poe- The forme wherein honeſt & profitable arts 

ſee. 7 and ſcienceswere treated. 35 

How in the time of Charlemaynes raigne 1n what forme of poeſte the amarous affe- 
and many yeares after him , the Latine @tions and entertainments were vttered. 
Poets wrote in rime. 8 36 

Inwhat reputation Poets and Poeſre were T he forme of poeticall reioyſings. 36 
in the olde time with Princes , andother- T he forme of poeticall lamentation. 37 
wiſe generally,ev- how they be now become T he ſolemne reioyſings at the birth and nati- 
contemptible,and for what cauſes. 12 vitieof princes children. 40 

How Poeſte ſhowlde not be employed vpon The manner of reioyſmgs at weddings and 
vaine conceits, nor ſpecially thoſe that bee marriages, ſpecially of great Ladies and 
vittous or infamous. 18 Gentlewomen and Dames of honour. 40 

Th: ſubieft or matter of Poeſie what it i. 18 The manner of poeſie by which they vitered 

Of Poems and their ſundrieſortes , and how their bitter taunts or privy nippes , and 
thereby the auncient Poets received Sur- witty ſcoffes and other merry conceits. 43 
names. 9 that manner of pozme they vſed for mem: 


I 
In what forme of Poeſfe the godsof the gen= rial! of the dead. 45 
tils were prayſed and honoured. 21 An auncient forme of poeſte by which men 
Inwhat forme of Poeſse viceyzy the common did vſe to reproch thrir enimies. 46 
abuſes of mans life were reprebended. 24 Of theſhort p:eme called with vs piſie. 47 
How the Poefre for reprebenſion of vice \was 11» in any age have beene the moſ? com- 
reformed by two manner of Poems, more mended writers in our Engliſh poeſie,and 
civill than the firſt. 2 the Authors cenſure tinen ypon them. 


1nwhat forme of Poeſtethe enill and outra= 48 
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neere or farre diſtances,and which of the 
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107 
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How our writing & ſpeeches publique onght 

to be fognrative, an if they be not doo 


* gure, which this Author 4s alſo enforced 


to doo inhis vulgar arte. 139 
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the ſpeaker and writer. Il5 
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cording to the double nature and efficacy 


of figures. 
Of language an1 what ſpeech cur maker 


ov2ht to vſe. 119 


werds and working by their divers ſo-nds 
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and andible tunes , alteration to the eare 

oncly and not to the minde. 134 


119 Of Auricular firures perteyning to clawſes of 


ſpeech ,and by them working no little alte= 


ration to the eare. ' 


3 
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Hypozeuxis,or the ſubſcitute. 138 Aſteiſmus , the merry ſcoffe, or ciuillieſs. 
Apoſiopelis, or the figure of filexce,rther- Er” 158 
wiſe called the figure of interruption. 139 MiReriſmus,"r the fleering frumpe. 159 
Prolepſis,or the propounder. 139 Antiphraſis,or the broad floute. 159 
gs. eng the treſpaſſer. 149 -Charientiſmus,or the privie wppe. 159 
Parenthefis,or the inſertowr. 140 Hyperbole,or the loud lier , otherwiſe cal- 
Hiſteron proteron,or the prepoſterons.14rt led the cuerreacher. 159 
Enallage,or fg»reof exchange. 142 Periphraſis,or the figureofambare. 16x 
Hipallage,or the chang. ling. 143 Synecdoche, or the figure of quickconceit. 
Omoioteleton, or the figure of likelooſe. h 163 
144 Of figures ſententious, otherwiſe called rhe- 
Parimion,or figure of like letter. 145 toricall. 163 


Aſinderon,or figure of loſe language. 145 Anaphora, or the figureof report. 165 
Polifindeton,or the coople clauſe. 146 Antiſtrophe,or thecounterturne. 165 


Irmus,or the long loſe. 146 Simplocheyr figure of reiteration. 166 
Epithctonyer the qualifier. 147 Anadiploſis,or the redowble. 167 
Endiades,or the figure of twinnes. 147 Epanalepfis,or the ſlow returne,otherwiſe 
Of the figures which we call Senſable-becauſe called the Eccho ſound. 167 
they a'ter and affe#t the minde by altera- Epizeuxis, or the vndeylay, otherwiſe cal- 
tion of ſenſe and firſt in mnglewords. 148 ledthe Cuckowſpell. 167 

. Metaphorayor the figure of tranſport. 148 Ploche,or the dowbler, otherwiſe called the 
Caracrcſis,or the figure of abuſe. ISo fſiviftrepeate. 168 
Metonymia,or the miſnamer. 159 Paronomafia,or thenickiamer. 168 
Antonowaſta,or the ſurnamer. 151 Traductio,cr the tranlacer. 170 
Onomatopeia,or the newnamer. 151 Antipophora,or the figure of reſpoce. 170 
Epitheron,or figure of attribution , other- Sineciofis,or the croſſecoople. 172 
wiſe called the qualifier. 152 Atanaclaſis,or the rebound. 173 
Meralepſis,or the far-fet, 152 Clymaxyr the marching figre. 173 
Liprote,or the moderator. 153 Antimetauole,or the conrterchange . 174, 
Paradiaſtolec,or the ovrrifauel , otherwiſe Inſultatio,or the diſdainf1ll. 175 
called theſoother. ; 154 Antitheton, or the quareller , otherwiſe 
Mciofis,or the disabler. I54 called the overthwart or rexcounter. 175 
Tapinoſis,or the abbaſer. 154 Erotemayor the queſtioner. 176 
Synecdocheyor the figure of quick conceit. Echphoniſis,or the outcrie. 177 
154 Brachiologia,or the cutted comma. 178 

Of ſenſable figures appertaining to whole Pariſon, or the figure of even. 178 


ſpeeches,and by them affefling and alte- Smonimya,or the figure of fore. 179 
ring the minde by force of ſence and in- Metanoia,er the penitent ptherwiſe called 
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the figure of repentavet. © _ i 179. Pragmarogtapliia, or comnterfait aftion, 
Antcnagoge,or the recompenccy. . 180. * _.... = al 
Epiphonemayor thecloſe. © ' 18x Omoiofis,or the figure of enbldactach 
Auxclis,or the auancer. . 182 Icongor refſemblanceby purtrait , and ymas+ 
Mecioſis,or the diſabler. 183 gerie. | 204 
Dialiſis,or the diſmembrer. 185 Parabola,or reſemblance miſfticall; 205 
Meriſmus, or the d:ſtributor. 135 Paradigma,or reſemblance by exiple, 205 
Epimone, or the lowebwrden. 188 Exargaſia or the gorgious , otherwiſe cat- 
Paradoxon,or th: wonderer. i899 led thebewtifull, 206 
Aporia,or the dowbtfull, 18g, Of the vices and deformitie in ſpeech princt- 


Epitropi, or the figure of reference, other- pally noted by ancient Poets. 208 

wiſe called the figure of ſubmiſſion. 189 How ſir vices in ſpeeches are alwales intol= 
Parrifiagr the li:entions. 5 Ig99 tlerable ſome others nw and then berne 
Anachmoſis,or the impartener. 190 withalbylicence of approued author.209 
Paramologia,or fizre of admittance.190 Barbariſmus,or barbarcus ſpeech. . 209 


Etiologia,or the tell-cauſe,otherwiſe called Soleciſmus,or falſe ſpeech... -* 210 

the reaſon rendlrer, © I9t Cacozelia,or fonde affetation, 210 
Dicheologia,orthe fixure of excuſe. 19 2 'Soraiſmus, or the vice called the mingle- 
Noemaygor the figure of cloſe conceit. 193 manzle. © 211 
Oriſmus,or the definer by difference. 193 Cacolintheton,or the miſplacer. 212 
Procatalepſis,or thepreſumptuous. 194 Cacemphaton,or fowleſpeech. 212 
Paralepſis,or the paſſenger. 194 Tautologia,vr ſelfe ſaying. 213 
Commoratio,or figureof aboade. 194 Acyron,or the vuconth. 214 
Mcrtaſtaſis,or fixure of remove , otherwiſe Pleonaſmus,or fault of full ſpeech. 215 

called the flitter. 194. Macrologia,or long language. '' 215 
Parecuaſis,or the ſtra2gler,otherwiſetcal- Pericrgia, or overlabor,otherwiſe called the 

lel the figure of digreſſion. 195 Curious. 216 
Expeditio, or the diſpatcher. 195 Tapinoſis,or the abbaſer. 216 


Dialogiſmus,or the right reaſoner, 196 Bomphiologia, or pompous ſpeech. 217 


ſave ſayer. : 197 What it is that generally makes our ſpeech 
Sinarhriſmus,or the heaping figure. 199 vVentwous or vicious, & of that which the 
Apoſtrophe, or the turne tale, 198 Latinescalldecorum. 218 


Hiportipoſis, or the counterfait , otherwiſe Of decencie in behaniour and aftion , which 
called the figure of repreſentation. 199g alſo belongs tothe conſiderationof a Poet 
Proſopographia ,or the counterfet coun» or maker. 231 
tenaunce. 199 How the gogd poet or maker ought todiſſem= 
Proſopopcia, or the falſe imperſonation. ble his arte, andin what caſes the artifÞ- 
200 Ciall is more commended then the natu= 
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Chronographia,or the counterfait of time Tall and contrariwiſe. 250 
200 The concluſton. 357 
Topographia,vr counterfait of place.200 
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